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SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 


SIR, | 
E republic of letters has more obligations 
to you than any character now living: 
<© aka member of ſociety is anxious at 
this hour to pay that homage to your genius the 
Parifians paid to Voltaire's, in the laſt ſtage of his 
immortal career, when the myrtle honors of gra- 
titude and affe@tion were placed upon his browvin - 
a crowded and exulting theatre | 
' Your Life of Swift challenges the applauſe of 
all his admirers ; the opinion you have given of his 
admirable writings is as juſt as it is elegant, and 
will be read with pleaſure while the charms of 
Engliſh literature continue to captivate. 

While I exult in this merited eulogium to ex- 
traordinary hilieles, the man of bunagity like. 
the warmeſt plaudit of my heart likewiſe : this 
combination, with a Patriarch's length of blame- 
leſs life, will give that air of conſequence to my 
addreſs that calumny cannot injure, and juſtify my 
choice to the lettered world. 

I am, dear Sir, = 
(With every good wiſh for your felicity) 
ITE. 


London, Aug. 15, 1782. LY W. 


= 


| Judiciousand learned ; for it has been found their 
acquaintance with Swift is more extenſive than 


FRE FA4ASCHE 

a bouquet of extraordinary beauty, notwith- 
ſtanding an c ffenſive flower here and there inter- 
mixed, which his zcal for rectitude placed 
among the reſt. Of ſuch is his Ladies Drefling- 
room, Corinna, &c. which have been deemed by 
the million very indelicate. To form an inftruc- 
tive and entertaining volume, free from ſuch 


pieces, has been the employment of the Editor of 


the preſent work for ſome time. A writer ſo vi- 
gorous in fancy, and elegant in diction, could not 
every degree of ſociety fond of letters, It has been 
remarked more than once, that Swift's poetical 
Pieces are ſo ſprightly and familiar, that the very 
approbation, not à meer echo of the yoice of the 


| with any other writer whatſoever. Many enter- 


 Jume, with ſome original ones, equally pleaſing, 


which are ſubjoined to a life which will be found 
to be the production of a maſterly hand. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
This Volume is ſelected from the laſt complete 


pd deren volumes. 


rut LIFE or 
JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. D. S. P. D. 


TONATHAN SWIFT was born in Dublin, 
November the thirtieth, in the year ſixteen 
hundred and fixty ſeven, and was carried into 
England, ſoon after his birth, by his nurſe, who, 
being obliged to croſs the ſea, and having a nurſe's 
fondneſs for the child at her breaſt, conveyed him 
on ſhip-board, without the knowledge of his mo- 
ther, or relations, and kept him with her at White- 
haven in Cumberland, during her reſidence three 
years at that place. Hence aroſe an opinion that 
he was born in England. The other ſuggeſtion 
concerning the illegitimacy of his birth is equally 
falſe. Sir William Temple was employed as a Mi- 
niſter abroad from the year 1665 to the year 1679 x 
ſo that Dr. Swift's mother, who never croſſed the 
all poſſibility of a perſonal correſpondence with 
Sir W. Temple till ſome years after her fon's 


author, the wid cnddbs a» a. and 
died ſome months before the birth of Dr. Swift. 


At fix years old, he was ſent to ſchool at Kilken- 


ny, and about eight years afterwards he was en- 
weed a fudent in Trinity College in Dublin. 
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In his academical ftudies he was either not di- 
ligeat or not happy. It muſt diſappoint every 
reader's expectation, that, when at the uſual time 
he claimed the Bachelorſhip of Arts, he was found 
by the examiners too conſpicuouſly deficient for 
regular admiffion, and obtained his degree at laſt 
by ſpecial favour ; a term in that univerſity to 
denote want of merit. 

Of this diſgrace it may be eafily ſappoſed that 
he was much aſhamed, and ſhame had its proper 
eſſect in producing reformation. He reſolved 
from that time to ſtudy eight hours a- day, and 
continued his induſiry for ſeven years, with what 
improvement is ſufficiently known. This part 
bf his ſtory well deſerves to be remembered; it 
may afford uſcful admonition and powerful encou- 
ragement to many men, whoſe abilities have been 
made for a time uſeleſs by their paſſions orpleaſures, 
and who, having loſt one part of life in idleneſs, are 
tempted to throw away the remainder in deſpair. 
Ia this courſe of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin; and in this time, if 
the obſervation and memory of an old companion 
may be truſted, he drew the firſt ſketch of his Tale 
ofa Tub. 

When he was about one-and -twenty (1688), 
being, by the death of Godwin Swift, his uncle, 
| he went to confult his mother, who then lived at 
Leiceſter, about the future courſe of his life, and 
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by her direction ſolicited the advice and patronage 
of Sir William Temple, who hd narricd one of | 

Mrs. Sw f:'s relations, ard whoſe f. ther, 8 Juhn 
Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived 
in great familiarity of frieneſt.i; with Godwin Swift, 
by whom Jonathan had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with ſuffic:eat kindneſs the ne- 
phew of his father's friend, with whom he was, 
when they converſed_ together, ſo much pleiſed, 
that he detained him two years in his hou'e. Here 
he became known to King William, who ſome 
times viſited Temple when he was diſabled by the 
gout, and being attended by Swifc in the garden, 
ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus in the Dutch 
Way. 

King William's notions were all military; and 
he expreſſed his kindneſs t o Swift by offering to 
make him a captain of horſe. 

Before he left Ireland he contrafted 2 diſorder, 
as he thought, by eating too much fruit. The 
original af diſeaſes is commonly obſcure. Almoſt 
every boy cats as much fruit as h2 can get, with- 
out any great inconvenience. The diſeaſe of Swiit 
was giddineſs, with d afneſs, which attacked him . 
from time to time, began very early, purſued him 
through life, and at laſt ſent him to the grave, de- 
prived of reaſon. 

Being much oppreſſed at Moor dd as. 
vous malady, he was adviſed to try his native air, 

and went to irdland ; but, finding no benefit, re- 
| —= 3 turned 
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turned to fir William, at whoſe houſe he contiau- 
eld his ſtudies, and is known to have read, among 
other books, Cyprian and Irenæus. He thought 
exerciſe of great neceſſity, and uſed to run half a 
mile up and down a hill every two hours. 
It is eaſy to imagine that the mode in which his 
Krſt degree was conferred left him no great fond- 
neſs for the univerſity of Dublin, and therefore 
he reſolved to become a maſter of arts at Oxford. 
In the teſtimonial which he produced, the words 
of diſgrace were omitted, and he took his maſter's 
degree (July 5, 1692) with ſuch reception and re- 
gard as fully contented him. . 
While he lived with Temple, he uſed to pay 
his mother at Leiceſter an yearly viſit. He tra- 
velled on foot, unleſs fome violence of weather 
drove him into a waggon, and at night he would 
go to a penny lodging, where he purchaſed clean 
imputes to his innate love of groſſneſs an d vulga- 
rity : ſome may aſcribe it to his defire of ſurveying 
human life through all its varieties; and others, 
perhaps with equal probability, to a paſſion which 
ſeems to have been Gag Gand | in his heart, the 
love of a ſhilling. 

In time a 
at Moor- park deſerved ſome other recompence 
than the pleaſure, however mingled with improve- 
ment, of Temple's converſation ; and grew ſo im- 
patient that (1694) he went away in diſcontent, 
Temple, 
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Temple, conſcious of having given reaſon for 
complaint, is ſaid to have made him deputy maſter 
of the Rolls in Ireland ; which, according to his 
kinſman's account, was an office which he knew 
him not able to diſcharge. Swift therefore reſol- 
ved to enter into the church, in which he had at 
firſt no higher hopes than of the chaplainſhip to 
the factory at Liſbon ; but being recommended to 
Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot in 
Connor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a compani- 
on like Swift ſo neceſſary, that he invited him back, 
with a promiſe to procure him Engliſh preferment, 
in exchange for the prebend, which he defired him 
toreſign. With this requeſt Swift quickly com- 
plied, having perhaps equally repented their ſe- 
paration, and they lived on together with mutual 
fatisfaQion ; and, in the four years that paſſed be- 
tween his return and Temple's death, it is proba- 
ble that he wrote the Tale of a Tub and the Battle 
of the Books. 


In 1699 Temple died, be « aa 
manuſcripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, 
from King William, a promiſe of the firſt prebend 
that ſhould be vacant at Weſtminſter or Canter- 
bury. 

Nr | 
dedicated to the king the poſthumous works with 
which he was intruſted, but neither the dedicati- 


treated | 
4 
0 
v 
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treated with confidence and ſondneſ, revived in 
King William the remembrance of his promiſe. 
Swift awhile attended the court; but ſoon found 
his ſolicitations hopel- ſs. 

He was thcn inviied by the Earl of B-rkley to 
accompany him into Ireland, as his private ſ-cre- 
tary ; but after having done the buſineſs till their 
arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Bufh 
had perſuaded the Earl that a clergyman was not 
a proper ſecretary, and had obtained the office for 
himſelf. In a man like Swift, fuch circumventi- 
on and inconſtancy, muſt have excited violent in- 
But he had more yet to ſuffer. Lord Berkley 
had the difpoſal of the deanery of Derry, and 
Swift expected to obtain it; but by the ſecretary's 
influence, ſuppoſed to have been ſecured by a 
bribe, it was beſtowed on ſomebady elſe; and Swift 
was diſmiſled with the livings of Laracor and 
_ Rathbeggin in the dioceſe of Meath, which to- 
gether did not equal half the value of the dean- 
ery. : 
At Laracor he increaſed the parochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and 
great decency and exattneſs. 
| Soon after his ſettlement at Laracor, he in- 
vited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young 
woman whoſe name was Johnſon, the daughter of 
te fieward of Sir William Temple, who, in con- 


ſideration 
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ſideration of her father's virtues, left her a tho u- 
ſand pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, 
whoſe whole fortune was twenty ſeven pounds a 
year for her life. With theſe ladies he paſſed his 
hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his 
boſom ; but they never reſided in the ſame houſe, 
nor did he fee either without a witneſs. They 
lived at the parſonage, when Swift was away; 
and when he returned, removed to a lodging, or 
to the houſe of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swiſt was not one of thoſe minds which amaze 
the world with early pregnancy : his firſt work, 
except his few poetical efſzys, was the Diſſentions 
in Athens and Rome, publiſhed (1701) in his 
thirty-fourth year. After its appearance, pay- 
ing a viſit to ſome biſhop, he h-ard mention made 
of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, 
replete with political knowledge. When he ſeem- 
ed to doubt Burnet's right to the work, he was told 
by the biſhop, that he was a young man; and, 
ſill perſiſting to doubt, that he was a very poſi· 
tive young man. 

For ſome time after Swift was probably em- 
ployed in ſolitary ſtudy, gaining the qualifications 
requiſite for future eminence. How often he viſt- 
ted England, and with what diligence he attended 
his pariſhes, I know not. It was not till about 
four years afterwards that he became a profeſſed 
author, and then one year (1708) produced the 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man ; the 
_ ridicule 
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ridicule of Aſtrology under the name of Bickerſtaff; 
the Argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity ; and 
the defence of the Sacramental I eſt. 

Soon after began the buſy and important part 
of Swift's life. He was employed (ſeventeen hun- 
dred and ten) by the primate of Ireland to ſolicit 
the queen for a remiſſion of the firſt fruits and 
twentieth parts ta the Iriſh clergy. With this 
purpoſe he had recourſe to Mr. Harley, to whom 
he was mentioned as a man neglected and op- 
preſſed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe he had refu- 
ſed to co-operate with ſome of their ſchemes. 
What he had refuſed, has never been told; what 
he had ſuffered was, I ſuppoſe, the excluſion from 
a biſhoprick by the remonſtrances ef Sharpe, 
whom he deſcribes as the harmleſs tool of cthers 
bate, and whom he repecſcats as afrerwards faing 
for parden. 
Harley's deſigns and — were uch 28 
made him glad of an auxiliary ſo well qualified for 
his ſervice ; he therefore ſoon admitted him to 
familiarity, whether ever to confidence ſome have 
made a doubt ; but it would have been difficult 
toexcite his zeal without perſuading him that he 
11 him by 
falſe perſuaſions. | 

l — je 100 thoſe meetings in 
which the ficſt hints and original plan of action 
are ſuppoſed to have been formed; and was one 
of the ſixteen Miniſters, or agents of the Miniſtry, 
who 
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who met weekly at each others houſes, and were 
united by the name of Brother. 
Swift now attained the zenith of his political 
importance: he publiſhed (1712) the Conduct of 
the Allies, ten days before the parliament aſſem- 
bled. The purpoſe was to perſuade the. nation 
to a peace, and never had any writer more ſucceſs. 
The people, who had been amuſed with bonkires 
and triumphal proceſſions, and looked with idola- 
try on the General and his friends, who, as they 
thought, had made England the arbitreſs of nati- 
when they found that mines had been exhauſted, 
and millions deſireyed, to ſecure the Dutch or ag- 
grandize th: Emperor, without any advantage to 
ourſelves ; that we had been bribing our neigh- 
bours to fight their own quarrel ; and that a- 
mongſt our enemies we might number our allies. 
IVhatever is received, fay the ſchools, is received 
jn proportion to the recipicat. The power of 
a political treatiſe depends much upon the diſ- 
poſition of the people; the nation was then come 
buſtible, and a ſpark ſet it on fire. It is boaſted, 
that between November and January eleven thou- 
ſand were ſold ; a great number at that time, 
when we were not yet a nation of readers, To 


its propagation certainly no agency of power or 


influence was wanting. It furniſhed arguments 
for converſation, ſpeechcs for debate, and materi- 
als for parliamentary reſoluyons. 


| Ye, 
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Yet, ſurely, whoever ſurveys this wonder work 

ing pamphlet with cool peruſal, will confeſs that its 
efficacy was ſupplied by tkcpaſſions of its readers; 
that it operates by the mere weight of fa&s, with 
very little aſſiſtance from the hand that produced 
Swift accepted (1713) thz deanery of St. Pa- 
trick, the beſt preferment that his friends could 
venture to give him. That miniſtry was ina 
great degree ſupported by the clergy, who were 
not yet reconciled to the author of a tale of a tub, 
and would not without much diſcontent and in- 
dignation have borne to ſee him inſtalled in an 
Engliſh cathedral. 

He refuſed, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
| thouſand upon the exchequer, which was inter- 
cepted by the queen's death, and which he reſigned, 
as he ſays himſelf, malta gemens, with many a 
He went to take poſſeſſion of his deancry, as 
foon as he had obtained it; but he was not ſuf- 
fered to ſtay in Ireland more than a fortnight be- 
fore he was recalled to England, that he might 
reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who 
began to look on one another with malevolence, 
which everyday increaſed, and which Bolingbroke 
appeared to retain in his laſt years. 


Swift contrived an interview, from which they 
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both departed diſcontented : he procured a ſecond, 
which only convinced him that the feud was- ir- 
reconcilable ; he told them his opinion, that all 
was loſt. This denunciation was contradicted 
by Oxford, but Bolingbroke whiſpered that he was 
ri 5 . 
ä 1396 in- 
portance and his deſigns were now at an end; 
and ſeeing his ſervices at laſt uſelefs, he retired 
about June (1714) into Berkſhire, where, in the 
houſe of a friend, he wrote what wes then ſuppreſ- 
ſed, but has ſince app:ared under the title of Free 
Th:wghts on the preſent State of /ffairs. 
The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given 
by Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are ſo different, 
that the creditof the writers, both undoubtedly ve- 
racious, cannot be ſaved but by ſuppoſing, what TI 
think is true, that they ſpeak of different times. 
When Delany ſays that he was received with 
kindneſs and reſpect, he means for the firſt fort - 
night, when he came to take legal poſſeſſion ; and 
when Lord Orrery tells that he was peltcd by the 
populace, he is to be underſtood of the timewhen, 
after the Queen's cunt, he became a ſettled re- 
ſident. | 
Swift now, much againſt his will, commenced 
Iriſhman for life, and was to contrive how he 
might be beſt accomodated. in a country where he 
conlidered himſelf as in a ſtate of exile. It ſeems 
— as. The thoughts 
Aa of 
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of death ruſhed upon him, at this time, with 
ſuch inceſſant importunity, that they took poſſeſ- 
fion of his mind when he firſt waked for many 
years together, 

He opened his houſe by a public table two days 
a week, and foun his entertainments gradually 
frequented by more and more viſitants of learn- 
ing among the men, and of elegance among the 
women Mrs. Johnſon had left the country, and 
lived in lodgings not far from the deanery. On 
his publick days ſhe regulated the table, but al- 
ways appeared at it as a mere gueſt, like other 
On other days he often dined, at a ſtated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
whoſe houſe was OMMmendecd by the peculiar 
neatneſs and pleaſantry of his wife. To this fru- 
gal mode of living, he was firſt diſpoſed by care to 
pay ſome debts which he had contracted, and he 
continued it for the pleaſure of accumulating mo · 
ney. His avarice, however, was not ſuffered to 
obſtruct the claims of his dignity ; he was ſerved 
in plate, and uſed to ſay that he was the pooreſt 
_ gentleman in Iceland that eat upon plate, and the 
richeſt that lived without a coach. 
| How he ſpent the reſt of his time, and how he 
employed his hours of ſtudy, has been enquired 
with hopeleſs curioſity. For who can give an 
account of another's ſtudies? Swift was not like- 

| a; © 
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ly to admit any to his privacies, or to impart a 
minute account of his buſineſs or his leiſure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he 
was privately married to Mrs. Johnſon by Dr. 
Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, 
in the garden. The marriage made no change in 
their mode of life ; they lived in different houſes, 
as before ; nor did ſhe ever lodge in the deanery 
but when Swift was ſeized with a fit of giddineſs. 
It would be difficult, ” ſays Lord Orrery, to 
<< prove that they were ever afterwards — 
<« without a third perſon.” 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private 
manner, known and regarded only by his friends, 
till, about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, re- 
commended to the Iriſh the uſe, and conſequently 
the improvement, of their manufacture. For a 
man to uſe the productions of his own labour is ſure- 
ly a natural right, and to like beſt what he makes 
himſelf is a natural paſſion. But to excite this 
pathon, and enforce this right, appeared fo crimi- 
nal to thoſe who had an intereſt in the Engliſh 
trade, that the printer was impriſoned ; and, as 
Hawkeſworth juſtly obſerves, the attention of the 
public being by this outrageous reſentment turned 
upon the propoſal, „ 
made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman 
made unhappy by her admiration of wit, and 
ignominiouſly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Va- 
Aaz | nefſa 
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n:fſa, whoſe conduct has been already ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed, and whoſe hiſtory is too well known to 
be minutely repeated. She was a young woman 
fond of literature, whom Decanus the Dean, called 
Cadenus by tranſpoſition of the letters, took plea- 
ſure in directing and inſtructing; till, from being 
proud of his praiſe, ſhe grew fond of his perſon. 
Swift was then about forty-ſeven, at an age when 
vanity is ſtrongly excited by the amorous attention 
of a young woman. If it be ſaid that Swift ſhould 
have checked a paſſin which he never meant to 
gratify, recourſe muſt be had to that extenuation 
which he ſo much deſpiſed, Men are but Mer - 
perhaps, however, he did not at ficſt know his 
own mind, and, as he repreſents himſelf, was un- 
determined. For his admiſſion of her courtſhip, 
and his indulgence of her hopes after his marriage 
to Stella, no other honeſt plea can be found, than 
that he delayed a diſagreeable diſcovery from time 
to time, dreading the immediate burſts of diftreſs, 
and watching for à favourable moment. She 
thought herſelf neglected, and died of diſappoint- 
ment; having ordered by her will the poem to be 
| Publiſhed, in which Cadenus had proclaimed ber 

excellence, and confeſſed his love. 

Type great acquiſition of eſteem and influence 
was made by the Drapier's Letters in 1 524, the 
| purport of which few readers are unacquainted 
with. 
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Lord Carteret and the Privy-Council publiſhed a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
diſcovering the author of the fourth letter. Swift 
Had concealed himſelf from his printers, and truf- 
ted only his butler, who tranſcribed the paper. 
The man, immediately after the appearance 
of the proclamation, ſtrolled from the houſe, 
day. There was reaſon enough to fear that he 
had betrayed his maſter for the reward ; but he 
came home, and the Dean ordered him to put off 
his livery, and leave the houſe ; © for,” ſays he, 
I know that my life is in your power, and I will 
not bear, out of fear, either your inſolence or 
* negligence.” The man excuſed his fault with 
great ſubmiſſion, and begged that he might be 
confined in the houſe while it was in his power to 
endanger his maſter ; but the Dean reſolutely 
turned him out, without taking farther notice of 
him till the term of information had expired, and 
then received him again. Soon afterwards he or- 


dered him and the reſt of the ſervants into his pre- 


ſence, without telling his intentions, and bade 
them take notice that their fellow-ſervant was no 
longer Robert the butler; but that his integrity 


had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Pa- 
trick's; an officer whoſe income was between thir- 
ty and forty poun s a year, but he ſtill continued 
far ſome years to ſerve his old maſter as his but- 
ler. 
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Swift was known from this time by the appel- 
lation of The Dean. He was honoured by the 
populace, as the champion, patron, and inſtructor 
of Ireland; and gained ſuch power as, conſidered 
both in its extent and duration, ſcarcely any man 
has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher 
He was from this important year the oracle of 
the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by 
conſequence was feared and courted by all to 
whom the kindneſs of the traders or the populace 
was neceſſary. The Drapier was a fign; the 
Drapier was a health; and which way ſoever the 
eye or the ear was turned, ſome tokens were found 
of the nation's gratitude to the Drapier. 

The benefit indeed was great; he had reſcued 
Ireland from a very oppreſſive and predatory inva- 
ſion ; and the popularity which he had gained he 
was diligent to keep, by appearing forward and 
zealous on every occaſion where the public intereſt 
was ſuppoſed to be involved. Nor did he much 
ſeruple to boaſt his influence; for when, upon 
ſome attempts to regulate the eoin, Archbiſhop 
„ one of the Juſtices, accuſed him of 
ſaying, If I had lifted up my finger, they would 
have torn you to pieces. 


But the pleaſure of popularity was ſoon inter- 
rupted by domeſtic miſery. Mrs Johnſon, whoſe 
converſation was to him the great ſoftener of the 
ills of life, began in the year of the Drapier's tri- 
umph to decline; and two years afterwards wass 
fo waſted with ficknefs, that her recovery was con- 
ſidered as hopeleſs. 5 

Swift was then in England, and had been in- 
vited by Lord Bolingbroke to paſs the winter with 
him in France; but this call of calamity haſtened 
him to Ireland, where perhaps his preſence contri- 
buted to reſtore her to imperfet and tottering 
health. | 
He was now ſo much at eaſe, that (1729) he 
returned to England; where he collected three 
volumes of Miſcellanies in conjunction with Pope, 

He was ſeized not long afterwards by a fit of 
danger of Mis. Johnfon. He then left the houſe 
of Pope, as it ſeems, with very little ceremony, 
ard did not write to him till he found himſelf at 
Cheſter, 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor Stella 
was ſinking into the grave, and, after a'languiſh- 
ing delay of about two months, dicd in her forty- 
+ ; fourth 
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fourth year, on January 28, 1728. How much 
be wiſhed her life, his papers tell us; nor can it 
be doubted that he dreaded the death of her whom 
he loved moſt, aggravated by the conſciouſneſs 
that himſelf had haſtened it. 5 
Beauty and the power of pleaſing, the greateſt 
external advantages that woman can deſire or 
poſſeſs, were ſatal to the unfortunate Stella. The 
man whom ſhe had the misfortune to love, was, 
as Delany obſerves, fond of fingularity, and de- 
firous to make a mode of happineſs for himſelf, 
out of the general courſe of things and order of. 
Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ire- 
land he ſeems reſolved to keep her in his power, 
and therefore hindered a match ſufficiently advan- 
tageous, by accumulating unreaſonable demands, 
and preſcribing conditions that could not be per- 
formed. While ſhe was at her own diſpoſal he 
did not conſider his poſſeſ̃on as ſecure; reſent- 
he was therefore reſolved to make affuerance double 
fure, and to appropriate her by a private marriage, 
to which he had annexed the expeQation of all the 
_ fineſs of conjugal reſtraint. But with this ſtate 
poor Stella was not ſatisfied ; ſhe never was treated 
as a wife, and to the world ſhe had the appearance 
ol a miſtreſs. She lived ſullenly on, in hope that 
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AR! 
time did not come till the change of his manners . 
and depravation of his mind made her tell him, 
when he offered to acknowledge her, that it was 
52 late. She then gave up herſelf to ſorrowful 
refentment, and died by the tyranny of him, by 
whom ſhe was in the higheſt degree loved and ho- 
What were her claims to this excentrick ten- 
by which the laws of nature were viola- 
ted to retain her, curioſity will enquire ; but how 
' fall it be gratified? Swift was a lover; his teſ- 
timony may be ſuſpected. Delany and the Iriſh 
ſaw with Swift's eyes, and therefore add little con- 
firmation. That ſhe was virtuous, beautiful, and 
elegant. in a very high Cegree, ſuch admiration 
from ſuch a lover makes it very probable ; but 
ſhe had not much literature, for ſhe could not ſpell 
her own language; and of her wit, fo loudly 
vaunted, the ſmart ſayings with Swift has collec- 
ted afford no ſplendid ſpecimen. 
In ſome Remarks lately publiſhed on the life of 
Swift, this marriage is mentioned as fabulous, of 
Goubtful ; but, alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden 
told me, related ber melancholy tory to Dr. She- 
ridan, when he attended her as a clergyman to 
prepare her for death ; and Delany tells it nat 
with doubt, but only with regret. Swift never 
mentioned her without a ſigh. h 
The reſt of his life was ſpent in Ireland, in 


country 
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country to which not even power almoſt deſpo- 
tick, nor flattery almoſt idolatrous, could recori- 
eile him. He ſometimes wiſhed to viſit England, 
but always found ſame reaſon of delay. He tells 
Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once 
more to ſee him; bit if not, ſays he, we n:2ft part, 
as all human beings have f arted. 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was 
contracted, and his ſeverity exaſperated ; he drove 
his acquaintance from his table, and wondered 
why he was deſerted. But he continued his at- 
tention to the public, and wrote from time to time 
ſuch direCtions, admonitions, or cenſures, as the 
various exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made 
In a ſhort poem on the Preſbyterians, whom 
he always regarded with deteſtation, he be- 
ſtowed one ſlricture upon Betteſworth, a law- 
yer eminent for his inſolence to the clergy, 
which, from very conſiderable reputation, brought 
him into immediate and univerſal contempt. 
Betteſworth, enraged at his diſgrace and loſs 
went to Swift, and demanded whether he | 
the author of that poem. Mr. Bettefworth,” 
anſwered he, I was in my youth acquainted with 
« great lawyers, who, knowing my diſpoſition to 
« ſatire, adviſed me, that, if any ſcoundrel or 
„ Hockhead whom I had lampooned ſhould aſk, 
Are you the author of this paper, I ſhould tell 

* him 
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cc him that I was not the author; and therefore I 
4 tell you, Mr. Betteſworth, that I am not the 
« author of theſe lines.” 
. Betteſworth was ſo little ſatisfied with this ac- 
count, that ke publickly profeſſed his reſolution 
of a violent and corporal revenge ; but the inha- 
bitants of St. Patrick's diſtridt embodied them- 
ſclves in the Dean's defence; and B.tteſworth de- 
of twelve hundred pounds a year. 
| Swift was popular awhile by another mode of 
beneficence. He ſet aſide ſome hundreds to be 
lent in ſmall ſums to the poor, from five ſhillings, 
I think; to five pounds. He took no intereſt, and 
only required that, at repayment, a ſmall fee ſhould 
be given to the accomptant ; but he required that 
the day of promiſed payment ſhould be exactly 
kept. A ſevere and punctilious temper is ill qua- 
liked for tranſaQtions with the poor; the day was 
often broken, and the loan not repaid. This 
might have been eafly foreſeen ; but for this Swift - 
had made no proviſion of patience or pity. He or- 
dered his debtors to be ſued. A ſevere creditor 
has no popular character; what then was likely to 
be ſaid of him who employs the catchpoll under the 
appearance of charity? The clamopur againſt 
him was loud, and the reſentment of the populous 
outrageous 3 he was therefore forced to drop his 
ſcheme, and own the folly of expcRting puniiuy- 
lity from the poor, oy 
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His aſperity continually increaſing, condemned 


him to ſolitude ; and his reſentment of ſolitude 


ſharpened his aſperity. He was not, however, to- 
tally deſerted : fome men of learning, and ſome 
women of elegance, often viſited him; and he 
wrote from time to time either verſe or proſe ; of 
| his verſes he willingly gave copies, and is ſuppoſed 
to have felt no diſcontent, when he ſaw them 
printed. His favourite. maxim was vive la baga- 
telle; he thought tries a neceſſary part of life, 
and perhaps found them neceſſary to himſelf. It 
ſeems impoſſible to him to be idle, and his diſor- 
orders made it difficult or dangerous to be long ſe- 
riouſly ſtudious or laborioufly diligent. The love 
of eaſe is always gaining upon age, and he had one 
temptation to petty amuſements peculiarto himſelf; 
Whatever he did, he was ſure to hear applauded ; 
and ſuch was his predominance over all that ap- 
ſmeere. He that is much flattered, ſoon learns to 
fatter himſelf : we are commonly taught our du · 
ty by fear or ſhame, and how can they act upon 
the man who OP WE: but their own 
praiſes ? 

As is years increaſes, his fits of giddinels and 
deafnefs grew more frequent, and his deafneſs 
made converſation difficult ; they grew likewiſe 


more ſevere, till in 27 36, as he was writing a poem 
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called the Legion Club, he was ſeized with a fic 
fo painful, and ſo long continued, that he never 
after thought it proper to attempt any work of 
thought or labour. 
| He was always careful of his money, and there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was leſs frugal of 
his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either ſex came to him, in expeQation of a dinner, 
his cuſtom was to give every one a ſhilling, that 
At laft his avarice grew too powerful for his kind- 
neſs ; he would refuſe a bottle of wine, and in 
Ircland no man viſits where he cannot drink. 
from ſtudy, he had neither buſineſs nor amuſcment; 
for having, by ſome ridiculous reſolution or mad 
| vow, determined never to wear ſpectacles, be could 
make little uſe of books in his latter years: 
ally away, and left his mind vacant to the vexati- 

ons of the hour, till at laſt bis anger was heighten- 

ed into madneſs. 

te however premdematons heck code eadifithad. 
which had been the production of former years; 
Polite Converſation, which appeared in 1738. The 
Directions for Servants was printed ſoon after his 
death. Theſe two performances ſhew a mind in- 
ceſſantly attentive, and, when it was not empleyed 
9 a. 
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It is apparent that he muſt have had the habit of 
noting whatever he obſerved ; for ſuch a number 
of particulars could never have been aſſembled by 
declined till (1741) it was found neceſſary that le- 
gal guardians ſhould be appointed of his perſon and 
was compounded of rage and fatuity. The laſt 
face that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, 
and her he ceaſed to know in à little time. His 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he 
would never touch it while the ſervant Raid, and 
at laſt, after it had ſtood perhaps an hour, would 
eat it walking ; eee eee 
was on his feet ten hours a-day. 
Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his 
left eye, which ſwelled it to the fize of an egg, 
- with boils in other parts; he was kept long wa- 
king with the pain, and was not eaſily reſtrained 
The tumour at laſt ſubſided ; and a ſhort in- 
terval of reaſon enſuing, in which he knew his 
phyſician and his family, gave hopes of recovery, ®* 
but in a few days he ſunk into lethargick ſtupidity, 
motionleſs, heedleſs, and ſpeechleſs. But it is 
ſaid, that after a year of total filence, when his 


® It was about this time he viewed hiraſelf in a looking-glals ag | 
1 was led acroſs the room, and cricd out, in a piteous manner, 0 
poor old may 1” 
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houſckeeper, on the zoth of November, told him 
that the uſual bonfires and illuminatioas were 
preparing to celebrate his birth-day, he anſwered, . 
I is all folly; they had better let it alone. 

It is remembered that he afterwards ſpuke now 
and then, or gave ſome intimation of a meaning; 
but at laſt ſunk into perſe& ſilence, which con- 
tinued till about the end of October 1744, when; 
in his ſeventy eighth year, he expired without a 
ſtruggle. 


Biocaarhical ANxEcportes. of Dr; Swtrr. 


« Some time after Dr. Swift came to the Dean- 
ery of St. Patrick's, taking his rounds through the 
liberty of his precinct, he ſaw a nailer and his wife 
at work, very carly in the morning, and ſtopping 
to talk with them, aſked, * How much they earn · 
ed in a week, what children they. had, and how 
much money to carry on trade? They anſwered, 
«© They had five children, no ftock, nor any mo- 
ney to carry on buſineſs, nor could they ever have 
a penny at the week's end, being obliged to pay 
monger, who employed them to make nails, which 
credit, and took it out in work ; and, what with 
the expence of rent, coals, and maintenance, of 

| 3 | 
b 2 penny 


penny before hand.” The Dean then aſked the man 
how much money would be ſufficient to buy in 
rod-iron and coals, and to ſell his nails to another 
ironmonger, and to diſpoſe of fome in his own ſhop. 
The nailer anſwered, . Thirty ſhillings would 
make him very happy.” The Dean replied, Sup- 
* poſe I ſhould lend you that money, how do you 
<< propoſe to pay it ?” The nailer anſwered by a 
<« ſhilling a week. Then, ſaid the Dean, I will 
advance you three guineas, to be paid by a ſhilling 
every week; I inſiſt upon your being punctual in 
the payment, very honeft, and very induſtrious, 
which is the ſureſt way to thrive.” The Dean, 
although he often paſſed by the ſhop, which was 
in New-ftreet, near the Dean's liberty, ſeeing the 
nailer ſtill continue his induſtry, did not call to him 
in three years; then aſked him, How his wife and 
children were ? what ſtock in trade he hadby him? 
and whether he could pay him the money he lent 
him?” The nailer immediately ſhewed him hiswife - 
dreſſed ; told him how much his trade and ſtock 
were increaſed ; that he had the money ready to 
were moſt thankful, as in duty bound, for their 
extreme happineſs from ſo generous and good a 
| benefaQtor ; and that, aſter paying the Dean, he 
had thirteen gaineas and odd money, and was out 
of debt.” Thisdebt the Dean refuſcd; and made the 
nailer a preſent of five guineas more, for his great 
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induftry and ceconomy. This, it is reported, was 
the firſt cauſe of the Dean's lending ſmall ſums to 
poor induſtrious tradeſmen. 
« He always treated his mother, during her life, 
with the utmoſt duty and affection; and ſhe ſome- 
times came to Ireland, to viſit him after his ſettle- 
ment at Laracor. She lodged at Mrs. Brent's, the 
printer, in George*s-lane, Dublin. She aſked Mrs. 
Brent, her landlady, << whether ſhe could keep a 
ſecret?” whoreplied, *ſhecould very well.” Upon 
which ſhe enjoined her not to make the matter 
public, which ſhe was now going to communicate 
to her. I have a ſpark in this town, that I car- 
„ ried on a correſpondence with whilſt I was in 
England. He will be here preſently, to pay his 
<< addreſſes, for he has heard by this time of my 
« arrival. ButI would not have the matter known.” 
Soon after this a rap was heard at the door; and 
Dr. Swift walked up ſtairs. Mrs. Brent retired; 
but, after a little time, ſhe was called ; and then 
Mrs. Swift introduced her to her ſon, and faid, 
* This is my ſpark I was telling you of: this 
is my lover; and indeed the only one I ſhalt 
ever admit to pay their addreſſes to me.” The 
| Doftor ſmiled at his mother's humour, and after- 
wards paid his duty to her every day unſuſpe&ed 
by Mrs. Brent, whom he invited ſome years after- 
wards to take care of his family affairs, when he 
— cet. 
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be continued her daughter (Mrs. Ridgeway, then a 
poor widow) in the ſame office. 

A young clergyman, the fon of a biſhop in 
Ireland, having married without the knowledge of 
his friends, it gave umbrage to his family, who on 
that account were very angry, and his father would 
not ſee him. Dr. Swift, being in company with 
kim ſome time after, ſaid, That, when he was 
« a ſchool-boy at Kilkenny, he longed very much 
<< tohave a horſe of his own to ride on; that one 
day he faw a poor man leading a very mangy 
<< lean horſe out of the town, to kill him for the 
Kin andtheſhoes. Swift, being much moved, aſł d 
< the man, if he would fell him? The bargain was 
very ſoon. made 3 and Swift gave him all the 
** money he had, which was about cighteen pence: 
<< the purchaſer immediately got on him, to the 
* very great envy of ſome of his ſchool- fellows, 
<< and to the ridicule of others, and rode him a- 
bout the town; but the borſe very ſoon tired, 
<< him, nor any money to pay for his grazing, hay, 
<c or cats, began to cry, and wept for the mo- 
<< ney. But the horſe died immediately, which 
<< cave the owner great relief.” To this the 
young clergyman anſwered, ©* Sir, your ſtory is ve- 


9 good, and applicable to me. 1 own I deferve - 


4 it;” and then burſt into a flood of tears. The 
Dean made no reply, but went the next day to the 
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to ſupport him and his wife, and ſoon after made 
a reconciliation between the father and the fon. 

Being in company one day with Pr. Belton = 
archbiſhop of Caſbel, and Dr. Edward Syuge, bi- 
ſhop of Elphin, and other truſtees of the linen 
manufacture; he aſked them, why that board did 
not elect him a truſtee, that he might have it in 
his power to ſerve his country? The archbiſhop 
anſwered, that he was too ſharp a razor, and would 
cut them all. To which the Dean made no 
_ 

— tn WiiulpGithin, Dube, 
ſome time about the year 1734, Dr. Swift came 
into the regent houſe, where the vice-chancellor, 
trance, the maſter neareſt the door roſe up, and fo 
on in ſucceſſion until he advanced towards the 
head of the room, where the vice - chancellor, Dr. 
Stearns, biſhop of Clogher, and Dr. Baldwin, pro- 
volt, fat as prefidents ; and, notwithſtanding a!l 
the diſcouragements of the vice-chancellor and o- 
thersat that end of the room, almoſt every one found 
themſelves in a diſpoſition to riſe up. The ſame 
happened to Virgil in the ſenate of Reme. A OE: 

The reverend M.. Harte, an eminent poet, and 
author of the like of Gau Ad-Iphrs, bath in- 


formed ſome of his friends, that tic had read eleven = 


ſermons of the Dean's, which he had leat to Mr. | 
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he ever had read; ard Mr. Harte hath ſaid the 
ſam-, who was very circumſtantial in telling **chey 
- were not only ſtitched together, but in a black 
leather caſe ; that they were among Mr. Pope's 
papers, when he died; and that he believed that 
Dr. Harburtm, who had the reviſal and publica- 
tion of all Pope's writings after his death, might 
bave ſeen them :” if ſo, it is hoped that learned 
gentlemen will oblige the world with the publica- 
tion of ſo vaſt a treaſure. * 
Dr. Swift frequently cleaned his library, to 
clear it of rubbiſh, and often burned MSS. of his 
own, which did not pleaſe him. One day in par- 
ticular he brought above thirty of his ſermons 
from the ſtudy into his bed-chamber, where he was 
going to throw them into the fire ; and being aſk- 
R | 
mons,which I ſhallnever preach again?” Uponwhich 
Dr. Sheridan begged them, ſaying, they would 
be very uſcful to him, who might preach very of- 
ten; on which the Dean gave them to him. 
| Three of theſe ſermons, to wit, on the Trinity, 
dn the Teſtimony of Conſcience, and on Mutual 
PTE were publiſhed after Dr. Sheridan's 
death, by his eldeſt ſon Thomas, whe hath made 
a great figure as an excellent player, and alſo an 
author, by his treatiſe on Britiſb education. What 
became of the others, we cannot tell: but five 
1 1 


* Dr. Warburton never ackaowletged his bring met wit bes. 


% 


Dublin, Dr. Whittingham, archdeacon of the dio- 
ceſe, not coming in time, the Dean went into the 
church, put on the ſurplice, began the ſervice, and 
was reading the firſt leſſon when the archdeacon 
entered ; and when he came into the deſk, the 
Dean took off the ſurplice, gave it to him, and 
deſired him to go on, ſhewing him the laſt verſe 
he had read: which he was obliged to comply with. 
the archdeacon, who aſked the Dean the cauſe of 
ſuch behaviour. To which he anſwered, < You 
<« ſhould not keep ſo many people waiting for you, 
& ſome of whom perhaps have ſeveral miles to ride 
< to dinner, which may be ſpoiled by your 
_<« delay.” 
The following ſtory the Dean told Mrs. Pil. 
kington : A clergyman , who was a moſt 
Ae fine guackemen, but e the foltult tind 
<< politeſt appearance concealed the moſt turbulent 
< ambition, having made his merit as a preacher 
<< too eminent to be overlooked, had it early re- 
<« warded with a mitre. Dr. Swift went to con- 
<< gratulate him on it 3 but told him, he hoped, as 
< his lordſhip was a native of Ireland, and had now 
<< 2 ſeat in the houſe of peers, he would employ his 
<«< powerful clocution in the ſęrvice of his diſtreſſed 
«< country. The prelate told him, the biſbop- 
<« rick 


| an dee his Promotions, vol. 24. . „ 


One Sunday, being at Donnybrook church, ner 


* 
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<* rick was but a very ſmall one, and he could not 


| < hope for a better if he did not oblige the court. 


Very well,” ſays Swift, “then it is to be ho- 
<< ped, when you have a better, you will become 
< an honeſt man. Ay, that I will, Mr. Dean, 
ſays he. Till then, my lord, farewell.” an- 
ſwered Swift. This prelate was twice tranſla- 
< ted to richer ſees; and, on every tranſlation» 


Dr Swift waited on him to remind him of his 


< promiſe, but to no purpoſe ; there was zom an 
* archbiſhoprick in view, and till that was ob- 
< tained, nothing could be done. Having in 
« a ſhort time likewife got this, he then 
< ſent for the Dean, and told him, I am now at 
< the top of my preferment; for I well know that 
< no {riſþman will ever be made primate ; there- 
< fore, as I can rife no higher in fortune or ſta- 
tion, I will zealouſly promote the good of my 


| < country.” And from that time he became a moſt | 


zealous patriot—. .. 
Some time before the Dean's memary failed 
him, Dr. Delany went to viſit him one morning, 
and aſked, ** Mr. Dean, how do you?“ He an- 
ſwered, I am not the Dean, I am not what I was; 
< pity me, and pray for me.” "<< 
For many years before he died, he was afraid 
of lofing his memory, which made him dread a 
long life. This misfor:une he was fo very ſenſible 
of, that he drew the ſtrongeſt piQture of it imagi- 
nable, in the character ct thc Straldbrags in Gulli- 
wer's Travels. -> Due 
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One time, in a journey from Drogheda to Na- 
van, he rode before his company, made a ſudden 
ſtop, diſmounted his horſe, fell on his knees, 
lifted up his hands, and prayed in the moſt devout 
manner. When his friends came up, he defired 
and inſiſted on their alighting, which they did, 
and aſked him the meaning. Gentlemen,” ſaid 
| he «pray join your hearts in fervent prayers with 
mine, that 1 may never de like this oak tree, 
* which is decayed and withered at the top, 
« whilſt all the other parts are found.” “9 

„Another time, walking with Dr. Tung, the 
celebrated poet, and ſome others, about a mile from 
Dublin the Dean ſtopped ſhort. The company 
paſſed on ; but not ſceing him follow, Dr. Young 

went back, and found the Dean fixed as a ſta- 
tue, earneſtly gazing at a lofty elm, which in its 
cayed. Pointing to it, he ſaĩd, I ſhall be like that 
tree, I ſhall die at top“ 

The Dean was invited to dine with the Primate 
of Ireland, where a numerous company aſſembled, 
which he of all things, held in deteſtation. The 
company had not been above a minute ſeated to 
dinner when a Colonel Campbel entered, and ſee- 
ing the table full was about to retire to a fide-table, 
when the primate obſerved he would find room 
near Doctor Swift. The Dean, without any ce- 

„This circumſtance is confirmed by Dr. Tovng himſelf. See 
& CerjeAures on Original Compoſition,” Young's works, v. 5, P- 16. 
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Colonel. Surveying at the ſame time his regi- 
mentals from top to bottom. He had ſcarcely 
ſwallowed three mouthfulls when he heard the * 
door open again, and bouncing up exclaimed 
„What, another Colonel Campbell ! your grace 
ſhould not have ordered the lob/fers till ſupper, and 
then I ſhould be in bed and in my firſt ſleep.” . 
In the reign of King William, to whom Swift 
was no friend, on account of a neglect he met 
with from that prince, and therefore had connect- 
ed himſelf with the oppoſite party, it happencd, 
that the King had either choſen, or had actually 
taken this motto for his tate coach in Ireland, 
1a | | 
people, and-to clear himſelf from the imputation. 
of violence. This was induſtriouſly reported to 
Swift by one of his emiſlaries: and what, ſaid he 
to the Dean, do you think the Prince of Orange 
Has choſen for his motto on his ſtate coach? 
Dutch cheeſe, ſaid the Dean, with a reluQtant 
ſmile (for he ſcorned to laugh, and even a ſmile 
was extorted.) No, faid the gentleman, but, Non 
rapui, {ed recepi. Ay, ſays Swift—— but 
there is an old ſaying and a true, The receiver is as 
badas the thief. Anembittered reflection, not unw or- 
thy of his known miſanthrophy, and rather ſuperior 
eontempt of the degeneracy of the human ſpecies. 
Some perſon, 1 I eee 
ing this motto on his coach ; 


Nam avos et proavos et no ſecimus 
Via ca noſtra voco. 8 * 


For to boaſt of birth, and matters in which we — 
ſcarce can call ſuch things mine. 9 


Swift, ſeeing it, wrote under it, 


By this grave motto be it known, 
Delany's coach is not his own. 


Lord $— in Ircland having this motto on 
his coach ; 


Eques haud male notus 
A nobleman not ill known. 


Ant eee b ts. 
ty in prompt payments of his tradeſmen's bills, 
Dr. Swift very gravely obſerved, «+ I think the 
Latin motto on Lord S—'s coach may be lite- 
rally rendered, | 


Better known than truſted. | | 
The ſcholars of Trinity College, Dublin, had, 
in a gazite du coeur, invited themſclves to ſupper 
with the Dean one Friday night, on which night 
they never have any ſupper throughout the year, 
and therefore flung, as they call it, among their 
friends. The Dean very pleaſantly received 
them; and, to their ſurprize, ſupper was brought 
in before they could imagine it was ready. The 
table was laid out in the moſt ncat manner, and. 
the Dean being ſeated, ſeveral ſervants brought in 
the diſhes covered. Come, gentlemen, ſays he, 
uncover ; which they did, and found the diſhes 
contain nothing but ragouts of old books and 
muſty rums ; ut which, though perhaps not well 
| Pleaſed with their fare, th-y forced their features. 
into 2 grin of complaiſance, as -admiring the 
Dean's wit, not doubting but the ſecond courſe 
would make amends for the inſipidity of the firſt, 
and that Epicurus would follow Burgerſdicius 
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and Keckerman. The ſecond courſe came in, 
covered alſo. They did as before, and found no- 
thing but ſalt. ——There, ſaid the Dean, there is 
a feaſt for Plato. There is Sales Aitice for you; 
indulge, indulge. —T his produced another laugh. 
The ſecond courſe being removed, in came the 
third, which conſiſted of plates covered, in number 
tallying with the gueſts ; each uncovering his 
plate, found half a crown. Some took them up, and 
others left them, and thus ended the entertain- 
ment: the Dean uſhered them to the door in the 
waiter's phraſe of, Kindly welcome, gentlemen. 

The Dean was very fond of his ſervants, whom 
on any neglects he puniſhed in a humorous man- 
ner, rather than with ſeverity. His cook-maid 
Catherine had obtained Jeave to go to Rafarnam 
on a ſummer's evening, and being got half the 
way, a mile or ſo on the road, the Dean diſpatch- 
ed a wan and horſe after her with charge to bring 
her back directly to dreſs ſupper for ſome gueſts 
which he had not expected, but not to give her a 
lift on the bexfe. She was very fat, and the wea- 
ther melting warm; and when Me returned to 
the Deanry-houſe, ſhe was all in a bath ! and ve- 
ry gravely making a court'ſy, aſked his Reverence, 
what were his commands ?— uch, Cathe»- 
rine” ſaid the Dean, only you fi to ſhut the 
| door. You may go to Rafarnam.” Poor Ca- 
| - therine, thus mortified, went down, and undreſſ- 
ing herſclf i * 
„ 
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BEAUTIES OF SWIFT. 


A * LETTER TO A VERY YOUNG LADY, 
ON HER MARRIAGE. 


_ nan, 


IHE harry and impertinence of receiving 

and paying viſits on account of your mar- 
Triage being now over, you are beginning to enter 
into a courſe of life, where you will want much ad- 
vice to divert you from falling into many errors, 
fopperies, and follies, to which your ſcx is ſubject. 
I have always borne an entire friendſhip to your 
father and mother; and the perſon they have cho- 
ſen for your huſband, hath been for ſome years 


+ paſt 
This Letter ought to be read by all new martied women, and 


will be read 0 moſt diſtinguiſhed 
292 —— 


Oaa tar. 
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paſt my particular favourite; I have long wiſhed 
you might come together, becauſe I hoped, that 
trom the goodneſs of your diſpoſition, and by fol- 
lowing the counſel of wiſe friends, you might in 
time make yourſelf worthy of him. Your parents 
were ſo far in the right, that they did not produce 
you much into the world, whereby you avoided 
many wrong ſteps, which others have taken, and 
Have fewer ill impreſſious to be removed: but they 
fiiled, as is generally the caſe, in too much ne- 
glecting to cultivate your mind; without which 
it is imp ſible to acquire or preſcrve the friendſhip 
and eſtcem of a wiſe man, who ſoon grows weary 
of acting the lover and treating his wife like a miſ- 
treſs, but wants a reaſonable companion, and a 
t us friend through every ſtage of his life. It muſt 
be ther: fore your buſineſs to qualify yourſelf for 
| thoſe offices; wherein I will not fail to be your 
director, at lon 8 as I ſhall think you de ſerve it, by 
letting you know how you are to act, and what you 
Ought to avoid. 


And beware of Jeſpiſing or negleCting my in- 


ſtructions, whereon will depend not only your 


making a good figure in the world, but your own 
real happineſs, as well as that of the perſon, who 
ought to be the deareſt to you. 


1 muſt 
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I muſt therefore defire you, in the fiſt place, to 
be very flow in changing the ede h.havitur of a 
virgin : it is uſual in young wives, before they have 
been many weeks married, to aſſume a bold for- 
ward look and manner of talking; as if they inten- 
ded to ſignify in all companies, that they were no 
longer girls, and conſequently that their whole 
demeanor, before they got 2 huſband, was all but 
a countenance and conſtraint upon their nature: 
whereas, I ſuppoſe, if the votes oi wiſe men were 
gathered, a very great majority would be in fa- 
Vvour of theſe ladies, who, after they were entered 
into that ſtate, rather choſe to double thłir por- 
tion of modeſty and reſervedneſs. 


l muſt likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt the leaſt 
degree of fendneſs to your huſband before any wit- 
neſs whatſoever, even before your neareſt relations, 
or very maids of your chamber. This proceeding 
is fo excecding odious and diſguſtful to all, who 
have either good breeding or good ſenſe, that they 
aſſign two very unamiable reaſons for it; the one 
is groſs hypocriſy, and the other is too bad a name 
to mention. If there is any difference to be made, 
your huſband is the loweſt perſon in company, 
either at home or abroad, and every. gentleman 
| 1 pre- 
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preſent has a better claim to all marks of civility 
and diſtinction from you. Conceal your eſteem and 
Jove in your own breaſt, and reſerve your kind 
looks and language for private hours, which are 
ſo many ia the four and twenty, that they will af- 
ford time to employ a paſſion as exalted as any that 
was ever deſcribed in a French romance. 


Upon this head I ſhould likewiſe adviſe you to 
differ in practice from thoſe ladies, who affect a- 
bundance of wnea/ine/5, while their huſbands are 
abroad; ſtart with cvery knock at the door, and 
ring the bell inceſſantly for the ſervants to let in 


their maſter; will not cat a bit at dinner or ſup- 


per, if the huſband happens to ſtay out; and re- 
ceive him at his return with ſuch a medley of 
ckiding and kindneſs, and catechiſing him where 
he has been, that a ſhrew from Billingſgate would 
be a more eaſy and eligible companion. 


Of the ſame leaven are thoſe wives, who, when 
their huſbands are gone a journey, mult have a 
letter every poſt upon pain of fits and hyſterics; and 
a day muſt be fixed for their return home, with- 
out the leaſt allowance for buſineſs, or ſickneſs, 
or accidents, or weather: upon which I can only 
ſay, that, in my obſervation, thoſe ladies, who are 
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apt to make the greateſt clutter on ſuch occaſions, 
would liberally have paid a meſſenger for bringing 
the news, that their huſbands had broken their 
necks on the road. 


You will perhaps be ofended, when I adviſe you 
to abate a little of that violent paſhon for fine 
cl-aths ſo predominant in your ſex. It is a little 
hard, that ours, for whoſe ſake you wear them, are 
not admitted to be of your council. I may ven- 
ture to aſſure you, that we will make an abatement 
at any time of four pounds a yard in a brocade, if 
the ladies will but allow a ſuitable addition of care 
in the cleanlineſs and ſwectneſs of their perſons. 
For the ſatyrical part of mankind will needs be- 
lieve, that it is not impoſſible to be very fine and 
very filthy; and tit the capacitics of a lady are 
ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cultivating clean!!- 
neſs and ſinery together. I ſhall only add, upon 
ſo tender a ſubject, what a pleaſant gentleman ſaid 
concerning a filly woman of quality ; that nothing 
could make her ſupportable but cutting off her 
head; for his ears were offended by her tongue, 
and his noſe by her hair and teeth. 


2 BY I am 
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I am wholly at a loſs how to adviſe you in the 
choice of company, which however is a point of as 
great importance as any in your life. If your 
general acquaintance be among ladies, who are 
vour equals or ſuperiors, provided they have no- 
thing of what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you are ſafe ; and this, in the ſtile of the 


world, will paſs for good company. Whereas I 


am afraid it will be hard for you to pick out one 


female acquaintance in this town, from whom 
you will not be in manifeſt danger of contracting 
ſome foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice* 
Your only ſafe way of converfing with them is, by 


a firm reſolution to proceed in your practice and 


behaviour directly contrary to whatever they ſhall 


ſay or do: and this I take to be a good gene- 


ral rule, with very few exceptions. For in- 
ſtance, in the doctrines they uſually deliver 
to young married women for managing their 
| Huſbands ; their ſeveral accounts of their own 
conduct in that particular, to recommend it to 
your imitation ; the refletions they make upon 
others of their ſex for acting differently; their 


direct ions how to come off with victory upon any 


diſpute or quarrel you may have with your huſ- 


A 


band ; che arts by which you may diſcover and 
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practiſe upon his weak ſide ; when to work by 
flattery and inſinuation, when to melt kim with 
tears, and when to engage with a high hand: in 
theſe, and a thouſand other caſes, it will be pru- 
dent to retain as many of their lectures in your 
memory as you can, and then determine to act in 


full oppoſition to them all. 


|  Thope your huſband will interpoſe his authori- 

ty to limit you in the trade of <i/ating : half a do- 
zen fools are in all conſcience as many as you 
ſhou'd require; and it will be ſufficient for you to 
ſee them twice a year; for I think the fachion 
does not exact, that viſits ſhould be paid to 


| I adviſe, that your company at home ſhould con- 
ſiſt of men, rather than women. To ſay the truth, 
I never yet knew a tolerable woman to be fond of 
her own ſex. I confeſs, when both are mixed and 
well choſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, 
there may be an intercourſe of civility and good 
will; which, with the addition of ſome de- 
gree of ſenſe, can make converſation or any a- 
muſement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, got 
together by themſelves, is a very ſchool of imper- 
tinence and detraction, and it is well if thoſe be 
the work, | 


1 
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Let your men acquaintance be of your huſband's 
choice, and not recommended to you by any ſhe 
companions ; becauſe they will certainly fix a cox- 
comb upon you, and it will coſt you ſome time and 
pains, before you can arrive at the knowledge of 
diſtinguiſhing ſuch a one ſrom a man oſ ſenſe. 


Never take a ſuvcurite waiting-maid into your 
cabinet- council, to entertain you with hiſtories of 
thoſe ladies, whom ſne bath formerly ſerved, of - 
their diverſions and their dreſſes; to inſinuate how 
great a fortune you brought, and how little you 
are allowed to ſquander; to appeal to her from your 
| Huſband, and to be determined by her judgement, - 
| becauſe you are ſure it will be always for you; 
to receive and diſcard ſervants by her approbation 
or diſlike ; to engage you, by her inſinuations, in 
miſunderſtandings with your beſt friends; to re- 
preſent all things in falſe colours, and to be the 
common emiſſary of ſcandal. 


But the grand affair of your life will be to gain 
and preſerve the friendſhip and eſteem of your hu 
band. You are married to a man of good education 
and learning, of an excellent underſtanding, and 


An exact taſte. It is true, and it is happy for you 
that theſe qualitics in him are adorned with great 


modeſty, 
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modeſty, a moſt amiable ſweetneſs of temper, and 
an unuſual diſpoſition to ſobricty and virtue: but 


neither good nature nor virtue will ſuffer him to 


_ efieem you againſt his judgment; and, although he 
is not capable of uſing you ill, yet you will in time 
grow a thing indifferent and perhaps contemp- 
tible; unleſs you can ſupply the loſs of youth and 
beauty with more durable qualities. You have 
but a very ſew-yeers to be young and handſome in 
the eyes of the world; and as few months to be ſo 
in the eyes of a huſband, who is not a fool ; but 
I hope you do not ſtill dream of charms and rap- 
tures, which marriage ever did, and ever will, put 
a ſudden end to. Beſides, yours was a match of 
prudence and common good liking, without any 
mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which hath no 
being but in play books and romances. | 


V ou muſt therefore uſe all endeavours toattain to 
ſome degree of thoſe accompliſhments, which your 
huſband moſt values in other people, and for which 
he is moſt yalued himſelf. You muſt improve 
your mind by cloſely purſuing ſuch a method of 
{tudy, as I ſhall dire& or approve of. You muſt 
get a collection of hiſtories and travels, which I 
will recommend to you, and ſpend ſome hours eve- 
ry day in reading them, and making extracts from 
them, if your memory be weak. You mult i invite 


Per- 
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perſons of knowledge and underſtanding to an ac- 
quaintance with you, by whoſe converſation you 
may learn to correct your taſte and judgment ; 
and, when you can bring yourſelf to comprehend 
and rcliſh the good ſenſe of others, you will ar- 
rive in time to think rightly yourſelf, and 10 
become a reaſonable and agreeable compani- 
on. This mult produce in your huſband a true 
rational love and eſteem for you, which old 
age will not diminiſh. He will have a reg ud 
for your judgment and opinion in matters of the 
greateſt weight; you will be able to entertain 
each other without a third perſon to relieve you 
by finding diſcourſe. The endowments of your 
mind will even make your perſon more agreeable 
to him; and, when you are alone, your time will 
not lie heavy upon your hands for want of _ 

. trifing amuſement. 


As little reſpect as I have for the generality of your 
ſex, it hath ſometimes moved me with pity to ſee 
the lady of the houſe forced to withdraw immediate- 
ly after dinner, and this in families where there is 
not much drinking ; as if it were an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that women are incapable of all converſa- 
tion. In a room where both ſexes meet, if the 
men are diicourſing upon any general ſubject, the 
ladies never think it their buſineſs to partake in 

- | | what 


WF 
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what paſteth, but in a ſeparate clubentertain each 
other with the price and choice of lace, and ſilk, 
and what dreſſes they liked or diſapproved at 
the church or play-houſe. And when you are 
among yourſelves, how naturally, after the fi. ſt 
compliments, do you apply your hands to each o- 
thers lappets, and rufics, ald mant»a25 ; as if the 
whole buſineſs cf your lives, and the public con- 
cern of the world, depend d upon the aut or co- 
lour of your dreffes, A divincs ſay, that ſome 
peu ple take more pains to be damned, than it will 

coi: them to bu ſaved , fo your ſex empioys more | 
thought, memory, and application to be tools, than 
would ſerve to make them witc and uſeful. Waen 
I refle& on this, I cannot conceive you to be hu» 
man creatures, tut a ſort of ſpecles hardly a degree 
above a monkey ; who hath more diverting tricks 
than any of you, is an animal leſs miſchievous and 
expenſive, might in time. be a tol-rable critic in 
velvets and brocade, and, for * I know, would | 
equally become them. 


I would have you look upon finery as a neceſ- 
fary folly; which all great ladies did, whom I 
have ever known: I do not deſire you to be out of 
the faſhion, but to be the laſt and leaſt in it. I 
expect, that your dreſs ſhall be one degree lower 
than your fortune can afford; and in your own 
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heart I would wiſh you to be an utter contemner 
of all diſtinctions, which a fincr petticoat can give 
you ; becauſe it will neither make you richer, 
handſomer, younger, better-natured, more virtu- 
ous or wiſe, chan if it hung upon a p*g. 


If you are in company with men of learning, 
though they happen to diſcourſe of arts and ſci- 
ences out of your compaſs, yet you will gather 
more advantaze by liſtening to them, than from 
all the nonſenſe and frippery of your own ſex ; 
but, if they be men of breeding as well as learn- 
ing, they will ſeldom engage in any converſation, 
| where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time 
have your part. If they talk of the manners and 
cuſtoms of the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, of tra- 
vels into remoter nations, of the ſtate of their own 
country, or of the great men and actions of Greece 
and Rome; if they give their judgment upon 
Beg liſb and French writers either in verſe or proſe, 
or of the nature and limits of virtue and vice ; it 
is a ſhame for an Engliſh lady not to reliſh ſuch diſ- 
courſes, not to improve by them, and endeavour 
by reading and information to have her ſhare in 
thoſe entertainments, rather than turn aſide, as it 
is the uſual cuſtom, and conſult with the woman, 
who ſits next her, about a new cargo of fans, 


* 
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It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's 
daughter in a thouſand ſhould be brought to read 
or underſtand her own natural tongue, or be a 
judge of the eaſieſt books, that are written in, 
it, as any one may find, who can have the pa- 
tience to hear t hem, when they are diſpoſed to man · 
gle a play or a novel; where the leaſt word out of 
the common road is ſure to diſconcert them, and it 
is no wonder, when they are not ſo much as taught 
to ſpell in their childhood, nor can ever attain to it 
in their whole lives. I adviſe you therefore to read 
aloud, more or leſs, every day to your huſband, 
if he will permit you, or to any other friend (but 
not a female one) who is able to ſet you right; 
and as for ſpelling, you may compals it in time by 


I know very well, that thoſe who are common- 
ly called learned women, have loſt all manner of 
ceit of themſelves ; but there is an eaſy remedy for 
this, if you once conſider, that, after all the pains you 
may be at, you never can arrive in point of learning 
to the perfection of a ſchoo] boy. The reading I 
would adviſe you to, is only for the improvement 
of your own good ſenſe, which will never fail of 
being mended by diſcretion. It is a wrong me- 

1 thod» 
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thod, and ill choice of books, that makes thoſe 
learned ladies juſt ſo much the worſe for what 
they have read : and therefore it ſhall be my care 
to direct you better, a taſk for which I take myſelf 
to be not ill qualified ; becauſe I have ſpent more 
time, and have had more opportunities than many 
others to obſerve and diſcover, from what ſources 


Pray obſerve, how inſignificant things are the 
common race of ladies, when they have paſſed their 
youth and beauty ; how contemptible they appear 
to the men, and yet more contemptible to the youn - 
ger part of their own ſex ; and have no relief, but - 
in paſſing their afternoons in viſits, where they 
are never acceptable ; and their evenings at cards 

among each other; while the former part of the 
+ day is ſpent in ſpleen and envy, or in vain endea- 
vours to repair by art and dreſs the ruins of time. 
Whereas I have known ladies at fixty, to whom 
all the polite part of the court and town paid their 
addreſſes without any farther view, than that of 
enjoying the pleaſure of their converſation. 


I am ignorant of any one quality, that is amia- 
ble in a man, which is notequally ſo in a woman : 
I do not except even modeſty and gentleneſs of na- 

ture. Nor do I know one vice or folly, which 
is 
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is not equally deteſtable in both. There is indeed 
one infirmity, which is generally allowed you, 1 


mean that of cowardice ; yet there ſhould ſcem to 


de ſomething very capricious, that, when women 
profeſs their admiration for a colonel or a captain 
on account of his valour, they ſhould fancy ita ve- 
ry graceful becoming quality in themſelves to be 
afraid of their own ſhadow ; to ſcream in a barge, 
when the weather is calmeſt, or in a coach at the 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred yards diſ- 
tance; tofall intofits at the fightof a ſpider, or ear- 
wig, or a frog. At leaſt, if cowardice be a ſign of 
cruelty, (as it is generally granted) I can hardly 
think it an accompliſhment ſo deſirable, as to be 
thought worth improving by affectation. 


And as the ſame virtues equally become both 
ſexes, ſo there is no quality, whereby women en- 
- deavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves from men, for 
which they are not juſt ſo much the worſe, except 
that only of reſervedneſs ; which however, as you 
generally manage it, is nothing elſe but affectation 
or hypocriſy. For, as you cannot too much diſ- 
countenance thoſe of our ſex who preſume to take 
unbecoming liberty before you; ſo you ought to 
be wholly unconſtrained in the company of deſer- 
ving men, when you have had ſufficicnt cxperience 


* 


C 2 : There 
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There is never wanting in this town a tribe of 
bold, ſwaggering, rattling ladies, whoſe talents 
paſs among coxcombs for wit and humour; their 
excellency lies in rude choquing expreſſions, and 
what they call running a man down, If a gen- 
tleman in their company happens to have any ble- 
miſh in his birth or perſon, if any misfortune hath 
befallen his family or himſelf, for which he is a- 
ſhamed, they will be ſure to give him broad hints 
of it without any provocation. I would recom- 
mend you the acquaintance of a common profti- 
tute, rather than to that of ſuch termagants as theſe. 
I have often thought, that no man is obliged to 
ſuppoſe ſuch creatures to be women, but to treat 
them like inſolent raſcals diſguiſed in female ha- 
| bits, who ought to be ſtript, and kicked down 
ſtairs. 


I will add one thing, although it is a little out 
of place, which is to deſire, that you will learn to 
value and eſteem your huſband for thoſe good 
qualities, which he really poſſeſſeth, and not to 
Fancy others in him, which he certainly hath not. 
For, although this latter is generally underſtood to 
be a mark of love, yet it is indeed nothing but af- 
fectation or ill judgment. It is true, he wants 


| fo very few accompliſhments, that you are in no 
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great danger of erring on this ſide; but my cau- 


tion is occaſioned by a lady of your acquaintance, 
married to a very valuable perſon, whom ſhe is ſo 
unfortunate as to be always commending for thoſe 
perſections, to which he can leaſt pretend. 


I can give you no advice upon the article of expence; 
only I think, you ought to be well informed how 
much your huſband's revenue amounts to, and be 
ſo good a computer, as to keep within it in that 
p art of management, which falls to your ſhare ; 
and not to put yourſelf in the number of thoſe 
politic ladies, who think they gain a great point, 
when they have teaſed their huſbands to buy them 
a new equipage, a laced head, or afine petticoat, 
without once conſidering what long — remain 
unpaid to the butcher. 


1 deſire you will keep this letter in your cabĩ- 


net, and often examine impartiaily your whole con- 


duct by it: and io God bleſs you, and make you 
a fair example to your ſex, and a perp2tua! com- 
fort to your huſband and your parents. 
I am, with great and affection, 
Mapan, 
Your moſl faithſul friend, 
And humble ſervant. 
Vol. 4. p- 54+ 
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ON THE 
DEATH or DR. SWIFT, 


Occafioned by reading the following Maxim in 


RocHEFOUCAULT., 
* 


( Written in November 1731. ) 
Dom F advert de ms mills amis ans een den bn. 
cbeſer, gui ne nous deplaift pas. 


lucas ebene td Shah we Gen Bot Hedingen 
doth not diſpleaſc us. 


A » maxims drew 


From nature, I believe them true: 


They argue no corrupted mind 
fl, the fault is ia mankind. 


This maxim more than all the reſt 
Is thought too. baſe for human breaſt : 
In all diſtreſſes of our friends 
« We firſt conſult our private ends ; 

« While nature, kindly bent to caſe us, 
Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us. 


1 


* 
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If this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reaſon and experience prove. 


We all behold with envious eyes 

Our equal rais'd above our ſize. 

I love my friend as well as you: 

But why ſhould he obſtruct my view ? 

Then let me have the higher poſt ; 

Suppole it but an inch at moſt. 

If in a battle you ſhould find | 
One, whom you love of all mankind, 

Had ſome heroic action done, 

A champion kill'd, or trophy won; 

Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wiſh his laure's cropt ? 

Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without: 
Ho patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad, the caſe is not your own | 


What poet would not grieve to ſee 
His brothers write as well as he ? 
But, rather than they ſhould excell, 
Would wiſh his rivals ail in hell? 


Her end when cmulation miſſes, 
. She turns to envy, ſtings, and hiſſes: 
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The ſtrongeſt friendſhip yields to pride, 
Unich the 6d be on cur ſide. 


Vain human-kind ! fantaſtic race 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others riches, power, and tation ; 
Tis all on me an uſurpation. 

I have no title to aſpire ; 

Yet, when you fink, I ſeem the higher, 
In Pepe 1 cannot read a line, | 
But with a figh I with it mine: 
When he can in one couplet fix 

More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 

It gives me ſuch a jealous fit 

I cry, pox take him and his wit. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own humorous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 
Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin'd it firſt, and ſhew d its uſe. 
St. John , as well as Pulteney 4, knows 
— caraag: 


Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. 
+ Fillion Puhency, eit of Bath, 
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And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. 

If they have mortify'd my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aſide; 

If with ſuch talents heav'n hath bleſt em, 
Have I not reaſon to deteſt em? 


To all my foes, dear fortune, ſend 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend: 
I tamely can endure the firſt ; 

But this with envy makes mc burſt. | 


Thus much may ferve by way of proem 3. 
Procecd we therefore to our poem. 


The time is not remote, when I 
Mutt by the courſe of nature die ; 
When, 1 forſce my ſpecial friends 
Will try to fand their private ends: 
And, though *tis hardly underſtood, 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak : 
Sec, how the Dean begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace |! 
You plainly find it in his face. 
T hat old vertigo in his head 
Willnever leave him, till he's dead, 
Beſides his memory decays: 
He recollects not what he ſays ; 
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He cannot call his friends to mind ; 
Forgets the place where laft he din'd : 
Plies vou with ſtories o'er and o'er ; 

e told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy we can fit 
| To hear his out-of-faſhion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger ſolks, 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith, he muſt make his tories ſhorter, 
Or change his comrades once a quarter: 
In half the time he talks them round: 
I here muſt another ſet be found. 


For poetry he's paſt his prime ; 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 

His fire is out, his wit decay'd, 

His fancy ſunk, his muſe a jade. 

I'd have him throw away his pen 
But there's no talking to ſome men. 


And then their tenderneſs appears 
By adding largely to my years: 
He's older than he would be reckon'd, 
And well remembers Charles the ſecond. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 
And that, I doubt, is no good fign. | 
| His flomach too begins to fail: 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and hale ; 


But 
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But now he's quite another thing : 
I wiſh he may hold out till ſpring. 
They hug themſelves, and reaion thns 3 
It is not yet ſo bad with us. 


to fac 6 ent hay ack s 
And by their fears cxpreſs their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend 
No enemy can match a friend- 

With all the kindneſs they profeſs, 

The merit of a lucky gucſs 

{When daily how-d'ye's come of courſe, 
And ſervants anſwer, ** Worſe and worſe !“) —Y 
Would pleaſe them better, chan to tell, | 
That, God be ppais'd ! the Dean is well. 
Then he who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves his foreſight to the reſt : 

« You know I always fear d the worſt, 
And often told you ſo at firſt.” 

He's rather chuſe that I ſhould die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

Not one foretells, I ſhall recover; 

But a!l agree to give me over. 


Yet, ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 
Juſt in the parts where I complain : 
How many a meſſage would he ſend ? 
What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend ? 
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Inquire what regimep I kept ; 

MW hat gave me eaſe, and how I flept ? 
And more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the ſniv'lers round my bed. 


My good companions, never fear; 
For, though you may miſtake a year, 
Though your prognoſtics run too faſt, 
They muſt be verify'd at laſt. 

Behold the fatal day arrive 1 
How is the Dean ? he's juſt alive. 
Now the departing pray'r is read; 
He hardly breathes—The Dean is dead. 


Before the paſling bell begun, 


The news through half the town has run. 


Oh ! may we all for death prepare ! 
What has he left ? and who's his heir ? 

I know no more than what the news is; 
*Tis all bequeath'd to public uſes. 

To public uſes ! there's a whim ! 

What had the public done for him? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride : 

He gave it all, but firſt he dy'd. 

And had the Dean in all the nation 

No worthy friend, no poor relation? 


So ready todo ſtrangers good, 
For getting his own ficſh and blood? 
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Now Grub-ftrect wits are all employ' d; 
With elegies the town is cloy'd : 
Some paragraph in ev'ry paper 
To curſe the Dean or bleſs the Drapier. 
The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame. 

We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice; 
But he would never take advice. 
Had he been rul'd, for aught appears, 
He might have liv'd theſe twenty years : 
For, when we open'd him, we found, 
That all his vital parts were ſound, 
From Dutlin ſoon to London ſpread, 
"Tis told at court the dean is dead. 
And lady S. Vll * in the ſpleen 
Runs laughing up to tell the queen: 
The queen, ſo gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries, ** Is he gone ! tis time he ſhould.” 
„„ % „ „ „„ „ * 
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Now Clartres +, at fir Robert's { lever, 


Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy: 
Why, if he dy'd without his ſhoes, 
(Cries B:b) I'm ſorry for the news: 
Oh, were the wretch but living ſtill, 
And in his place my good friend g #71! / 
Or had a mitre on his head, 
Provided Bolingbroke was dead ! 


Now Curl || his ſhop from rubbiſh drains : 


Three genuine tomes of Sa;ft's remains! 


And then, to make them paſs the glibber, 


Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibler. 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 

* Publiſh my will, my life, my letters; 
Revive the libels born to die ; 

Which Pope muſt bear, as well as I. 


Here ſhift the ſcene to repreſent 
How thoſe I love-my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

A week, and Arbuthnot a day. | 


St. 


| + Colorel Francis Charrres, whoſe charatder may be feen in an 


epitaph written by Dr. Arbut bnor, p- 231. 


L ſtate, afterwards carl 


$ William Pulteney, a; afterwards car! of Bath, 


An infamous bookſeller, who — things in the dean's 


name, which he never wrote. 


» Bor fome ofthe prion he was beit Nee the houſe of 


lords. 
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St. Jahn himſelf will ſcarce ſorbeat 
To bite his pen, and Crop a tear. 
The reſt will give a thrug, and cry, 
I'm ſorry but we all muſt die!“ 


Indiſc'rence clad in wiſdon.'s guite, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies: 
For how can ſtony bowels melt 
In thoſe, who never pity felt? 
When we were laſh'd, they kiſs the rod, 
Reſigning to the will of Gd. 
Tune fools my juniors by a year 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpence and fear; 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When deach approach'd, to ſtand between: 
The icreen remov d, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without difſembling. 


My female friends, wlioie tender hearts 
Have better Jearn'd to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps: 
The Dean is dead (pray, what is trumps ? 7 
„Then, Lord have mercy on his ſoul! 
Ladies, il venture for the vole. ) 


„Six deans, they 1ay, muſt bear the pall. 1 
« ( I wiſh I knew what king to call.) 1 
„Madam, your huſband will attend * 
The fun'ral of ſo good a friend: 4 


No, madam, tis a ſhocking ſight; ; 
„And he's engag d to-morrow night: 
| D 2 | cc My 
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« My lady Cl will take it ill, 
Af he ſhould fail her at quadrille. 

* He lov'd the Dean I lead a heart) 
gHut deareſt friends, they ſay, muſt part. 
His time was come; he ran his race; 
Mie hope he's in a better place.” 
Why do we grieve that friends ſhould die ? 

No loſs more eaſy to ſupply. 

One year is paſt ; a diff rent ſcene ! 
No farther mention of the Dean, 

Who now, alas! is no more miſt, 
Than if he never did exift. 
Where's now the fav'rite of Apollo? 
Departed aud his works muſt fellow, 
Muſt undergo the common fate 
His kind of wit is out of date. 


r "Ronny to T.ontat es 
— * 9 2 


Inquires for Swift i in verſe and proſe. 
gavs Lintot, ©* I have heard the name; 
He dy'd a year ago.” The ſame. 

He ſearches ali the ſhop in vain. 

Sir, you may find them in Dzc+ lane . 
ee ſent them with a load of books 
Laſt Monday to the paſtry-cook's. 

« To fancy they could live a year! 

„ find you're but a ſtranger here. 


The 
* Bernard Lintot, n bookſeller. See Pope's Dunciad and leiters, 
4 A place where old books are ſcld. 
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« The Dean was famous in his time, 
« And hid a kind of knack at rhyme. 
His way of writing now is paſt : 
„The town has got a better taſte. 
el keep no antiquated ſtuff; 
Rut ipick and ſpan I have enough. 


Pray, do but give me leave to ſhew em: 


Here's Colley Cibler's birth-day poem. 

This ode you never yet have ſeen 

« By Stephen Duct upon the queen. 

Then here's a letter finely penn'd 

« Againſt the Craft/man and his friend: 

It clearly ſhews, that all reflecti 

« On miniſters is diſaffection. at 

% Next, here's fir Robert's vindication, 

„And Mr. Henley's * laſt oration. 

„The hawkers have not got them yet: 

Four honour pleaſe to have a ſet? 
Suppoſe me dead ; and then ſuppoſe 

A club aſſembled at the Ræſe; 

Where, from diſcourſe of this and that, 

I grow the ſubject of their chat. 
The Dean, if we believe report, 

Was never ill-receiv'd at court. 

Although ironically grave, 

He ſham'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave, 


D 3 


* Commonly called orator Henley, whoſe rhoplodies buclefque 


eien, and diſgrace his country. 


* Ta, 
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Sir, I have heard another fry 
He was a moſt confounded Tory, | 
„And grew, or he is much bely'd, 
Extremely dull before he dy d. 

Can we the Drapier then forget? 
Is not our nation in his debt? 
*T was he that writ the Drapiers letters ! 
He ſhould have left them for his betters ; 
„We had a hundred abler men, 
«© Nor need depend upon his pen 
„Say what you will about his reading, 
« You never can defend his breeding ; 
& Who, in his /atires running riot, 
Could never leave the world in guſet; 
« Attacking, when he took the whim, 
«© Court, city, camp, —all one to him,— 


< But why would he, except he faber d, 
« Offend our patriot, great fir Robert, 
«© Whoſe counſels aid the ſov'reign pow'r 
To ſave the zation ev ry hour? 

4 What ſcenes of evil he unravels 

In ſatires, libels, lying travels ! 

<< Not ſparing his own clergy-cloth, 
gut eats into it like a mor)!” . 

Perhaps I may allow, the Dean 

Had too much ſatire in his vein, | 
And ſeem'd determin'd not to ſtarve it, 

| Becauſe no age could more deſerve it, 


Vices 
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Vice, if it e'er can be abaſh'd, 

Muſt be or ridicuP”d or laſb d. 

If you reſent it, who's to blame ? 

He neither knew you, nor your name: 
Should vice expect to *ſcape rebuke, 
Becauſe its owner is a due? 
His friendſhips, ſtill to few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed, 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. 

He would have deem'd it a diſgrace, 
If ſuch a wretch had known his face. 
He never thought an honour done him 


Becauſe a peer was proud to own him; 


Would rather flip aſide, and chuſe 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; 


And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, | 


So often ſeen careſſing Chartrer. 

15 He kept with princes due decorum; 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em. 
He follow'd David s leſſun juſt; 

In princes never put his truſt : 


And, would you make him truly ſour, 


Provoke him with a ſlave in power. 
<< Alas, poor Dean J his only ſcopy | 


Was to be held a miſantbrope. 
«This into gen'ral um drew him, 


« Which if be lik d, much good may' d Nu. 


; 
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His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 
« Put diſcontent againſt the times : 

40 Fer, had we made him timely offers 

« Toraiſe his po/?, or fill his c fers, 

« Perhaps he might have fruckled down, 
«© Like other brethren of his gown. 

For party he would ſcarce have bled : 

< I ſay no more,—becauſe he's dead —— 

What writings has he leſt behind 
I hear they're of a diff rent kind: 

A ſew in verſe ; but moſt in proſe—— 


Some bigh-flown pamphlets, I ſuppoſe :!—— 


« All ſcribbled in the worf? of times, 
« To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes, 


To praiſe queen Anne, nay more, defend ber, 
As neverfav'ring the pretender j—— 


<« Orlivels yet conceal'd ſrom ſight, | 

« Againſt the court to ſhew his ſpite - 4 
c Perhaps his travels, part the third 3 
<« A lye at every ſecond word | 
&« Offenſive to a loyal ear :— 


<< But—not one ſermon, you may ſwear,” —— 


As for his works in verſe or profe, 

I own myſelf no judge of thoſe, 

Nor can I tell what critics thought em; 
But this I know, all people bought em, 
As with a moral view deſign'd, e 
To pleaſe, and to reform mankind : 
And, if he often miſs'd his aim, 
The worid muſt own it to their ſhame 
The praiſe is bis, and theirs the blame. 
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He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew, by one ſatiric touch, 
No nation wanted it ſo much. 
And, ſince you dread no farther laſhes, 
Methinks you may forgive bis aſbes., 
| 3 V. 6, p- 248. 


9 


OLD MEN. 
Dignity, high ſtation, or great riches, are in 
ſome ſort neceſſary to old men, in order to keep 
the younger at a diſtance, who are otherwiſe too 


apt to —  4f, | 
| 3 


LOVE OF FLATTERY. 


* Ws Lavery in mom men proceeds from the : 
mean opinion they have of themſelves ; in women 


2 the contrary. 
Ibid. 


PRINCES. 


Princes in cheir infancy, . 


are ſaid to diſcover prodigious parts and wit, to 
ſpeak things that ſurpriſe and aſtoniſh: ſtrange, ſo 
many hopeful princes, ſo many ſhameful kings 
If they happen to die young, they would have been 
prodigies of wiſdom and virtue: if they live, they 
are often prodigies indeed, but of another fort. 

| | Ibis, 
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LIES 


Few lies carry the inventor's mark, and the 
moſt proſtitute enemy to truth, inav ſpread, a thou- 
ſand without being known for the author: be- 
fides, as the vileſt writer Latli his readers, ſ the 
Ereatelt Iiar hath his believers :- and it often hap. 
pens, that if a lic be believed only for an hour, it 
hath done its worn, and there is no farther dcca- 
ſion for it. Falſchood flies, z⁰d truth comes limp- 
ing after it; ſo that when men come to be unde. 
ceived, it is too late; the jest is over, and the tale 
has had its effect: like a man, who has thought 
of a good repartee, when the diſcourſe is changed, 
or the company parted ; or like a phyſician, who 
- has found out an infallible medicine, after the pa- 


Examiner, No. xt, v. S. 


TYRANNY. 

In all freę ſtates the evil to be avoided is tyran- 
ny, that is to ſay, the ſumma imperii, or unlimited 
power ſolely in the hands of the one, the few, or 
the many. Although moſt revolutions of govern- 
ment in Greece or Rome began with the tyranny 
of the people, yet they generally concluded in that 
of a ſingle perſon ; ſo that an uſurping populace is 
its own dupe; a mere underworker, and a pur- 
chaſer in truſt for ſome fingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate 
and power they advance to their own ruin, with 

| as 
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as blind an inſtinct as thoſe worms that die with 


weaving habits for bcings of a ſuperior nature to 


their own. 
| Conteſts and Difſentions in Athens as Rome, v. 2, p. 53, 
ter u fog nervarny 
\> KELIGTON. 


If religion were once underſtood to be the neceſ- 
ſary ſtep to favour and preferment, can it be ima- 
gined that any man would openly offend againſt it, 
who had the leaſt regard for his reputation or his 
fortune? There is no quality ſo contrary to any 
nature, which men cannot affect, and put on upon 
occaſion, in order to ſerve an intereſt, or gratify a 
prevailing paſſion. The proudeſt man will per- 


ſonate humility, the moroſeſt learn to flatter, the 


lazieft will be ſedulous and active, where he is in 
purſuit of what he hath much at heart: how ready 
therefore would moſt men be to ſtep into the paths 


of virtue and piety, if they infallibly led to favour 


and fortune ! 
A P1oje& for the Advancement of Religion, v. 3, p. 14. 


HYPOCRISY. 


C 


| Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open in- 
fidelity and vice ; it wears the livery of religion 3 


it acknowledges her authority, and is cautious of 
giving ſcandal. 
8 Ibid, p. 153. 


LAWS, 


? 
©. man Senna "A ns ot tt 3 3 Mn ITT 
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LAWS. 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch ſmall 
flies, but let waſps and hornets break through. 
A Tritical Eſſay upon the Faculties of the Mind, v. 3, p- 196. 


INCONSTANCY. 

All rivers go to the ſea, but none return from 
it. Xerxes wept when he beheld his army, to 
conſider that in leſs than an hundred years they 
would be all dead. Anacreon was choaked with 
a grape tone; and violent joy kills as well as vio- 
lent grief. There is nothing in this world con- 
Kant, but inconſtancy : yet Plato thought, that, 
if virtue would appear to the world in her own 
native dreſs, all men would be enamoured with 
her. But now, fince intereſt governs the world, 
ſelf, if he came on earth, would be deſpiſed, un- 
leſs it were, as he did to Danae, in a golden 
ſhower : for men now-a-days worlkip the rifing | 


ſun, and not the ſetting. 
| Ibid, p. 297. 


LEARNING. 
Learning, like all true merit, is eaſily ſatisfied ; 
whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is perpetually crav- 
ing, and never thinks it hath enough. The ſmall- 
eſt favour given by a great prince, as a mark of 
eftcem, to reward the endowments of the mind, 


— 
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never fails to be returned with praiſe and grati- 
tude, and loudly celebrated to the world. I have 
known ſome years ago ſeveral penſions given to 
particular perſons, (how deſervedly I ſhall not 
inquire) any one of which, if divided into ſmaller 
parcels, and diſtributed by the crown to thoſe who 
might upon occaſion diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
ſome extraordinary production of wit or learning, 
would be amply ſufficient to anſwer the end. 

Letter to the Lord High Treaſurer, v. 3, p. 268. 


SERVICES TO PRINCES. 
Of little weight are the greateſt ' ſervices to 
princes, when put into the balance with a refuſal 
to gratify their paſſions. 


— 


INGRATITUDE. 
Whoever makes il! returns to his benefaQor, 
muſt needs be a common enemy to the reſt of 
mankind, from whom he hath received no obliga- 
tion, and therefore ſuch a man is notfit to live. 


TIME. 
No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which gives 
vs the ſame train and turn of thought that elder 
people have tried in vain to put into our heads 


— — 


Vol. 3, P. 394+ 


E RELIGION, 


Voyage to Lilliput, v. 2, P. 56. C 
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RELIGION. 
Relig ĩon ſeems to have grown an infant with 
age, and r.quiies miracles 10 nurie it, as it had in 


its inſancy. 
| Ibid. 


& 


F 
EPISTLE VII. BOOK I. 


Imitated and addreſſad to the Earl of Oxronp, 
in the Year 1713. 


ARLEY, the nation's great ſupport, 1 
11 Returning home one day from court, 
(His mind with public cares poſſeſt, 
All Europe's buſineſs in his breaſt) 
Oblerv'd a P ſ n near MHitehall, 5 
Cheap'n: 1g old authors on a ſtall. 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 
And thew'd ſome humour in his face; 
Look'd with an eaſy, carelcis mien, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen; 10 


1. Sttenuue & fortie, cauſſiſque Philippus agendis 
OWE Clarus 2 VA (ctavan center horam 
7 
ntpexit, ut aiunt, 
i. 19 nam vacuä tonfſoris in umbri 

| -,p105 purgantem leniter ungues. 
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Of fiz2 that might a pulpit fill, 

But more inclining to fit ſtill. 

My lord, who (if a mau may ſay't) 
Loves miſchief better than his mcat, 
Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 
And bid friend Lewis go in queſt, 

{ This Lewis is a cunnirg ſhaver, 
And very much in Harley's favour ;) 
In queit, who might this paten be, 


What was his name, of what degree, 


If poſſible to learn this fory, 
And whether he were ig or t:ry ? 


Lewis his patron's humour knows, 
Away upon his errand goes, 
And quickly did the matter ſift, 
Found out that it was Dr. Sit; 
A clergyman of ſpecial note, 
For ſhunning thoſe of his own coat ; 
Which made his brethren of the gown 
| Take care betimes to run him down. 
No libertine, nor over-nice, 
Addicted to no ſort of vice. 


15. (Demetri puer hie non læw2 juſſi Philippi 
Accipiebat) abi, quære, & refer : Unde ome, quisg 
Cujus fortunz, quo fit Pa ++, q ve Patro:o ? 
23, 25-+ It, redit, & narrat, Volteium nomine VAnam. 


Tenui cenſu, five crimi ne notum, 


31 


. GERT I Ih 


_ Gaud:zntem. 
E 2 


Went 
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Went where he pleas'd, ſaid what he thought, 
Not rich, but ow'd no man a groat: 
In ſtate opinions à la mode, 
He hated [Yhartor like a toad, 8 
Had giv'n the faction many a wound, 
And libell'd all the j ante round; 
Kept company with men of wit, 
Who often father'd what he writ ; 

His works were hawk'd in ev'ry ſtreet: 
But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet ; 

Of late indeed the paper famp 
Did very much his genius cramp z 
And fince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. 


Said Harley, I defire to know 
From bis own mouth, if this be ſo ? 
Step to the doctor ſtraight and ſay, 
I'd have him dine with me to-day. 
Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had ſent ; 
So never offer'd once to ſtir ; 

But coldly ſaid, your ſervant, fir. 
Does he refuſe me? Harley cry'd : 
He does, with inſolence and pride. 


47 · Scitarilibet ex ipſo quodcungue refers. Die 
Ad cconam veniat. Nam ſane credere Mena; 
55+ Negatille mihi ? 


45 
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Some few days after Harley lvies 
The doctor faſten'd by the eyes 
At Charing Croſs, among the rout, 
Where painted monſters are hung out. 60 
He pull'd the ſtring, and ſtopt his coach, 
Beck*ning the doctor to approach. 
Swift, who cou'd neither fly noc hide, 
Came ſneaking to the chariot ſide, 
And offer'd many a lame exculc ; 65 
He never meant the lcaſt abuſe— 
M; Ird——the honour you dun- 
Extremely froud———hbut T had din — 
T'm ſure I never Su d neg 7—— 
Ny man ali ve has mire reſpec 
Well, I mall think of that no mere, 
If you'll be ſure to come at ur. 
The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 
Likes both his company and commons; 
* — improbus, & te 
Negligir, aut horret. 
Volteium mane Phili ppus, 
Vilia vendentem tunicato {cruta popello, 
Occupat, & ſalvere jubet ot - m» 3 
Ine Philippo 
Exculare laborem.— -— 
71. —— Sic ignoviſſe putato | 
ue ti, f nas bodie mecum. Tf libet. Ergo- 
74 · Ut ventum ad cœnam eſt, dicenda, tacenda locutus 
Tandem dormitum dimittitur. Hie vbi ſæpe 
Oc cultum viſus decurrere piſcis ad hamum, 
Mane cliens, & jam certus con viva 


E 3 e Diſ-- 


= 


| 35 


65. 


1 
a 
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Diſplays his talent, ſits till ten; 2 
Next day invited comes again; 

Soon grows domeſtic, ſeldom fails 

Either at morning, or at meals; 

Came early, and departed late: 

In ſhort, the gudgeon took the bait. 80 
My lord would carry on the jeſt, 

And down to Minudſer takes his gueſt. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a Canon there; 

In ſummer, round the Park to ride; 8 
In winter, never to reſide. 

A Canon ! that's a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you ſhall be a Dean; 

Two dozen Canons round your ſtall, 

And you the tyrant o'er them all: go 
You need but croſs the I iſb ſeas, 

To live in plenty, power, and caſe. 

Poor Swift departs ; and, what is worſe, 

With borrow'd money in his purſe ; 

Travels at leaft a hundred leagues, 95 
And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues, 
— Suppoſe him, now, a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; | 

The filver virge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide ; 100 


n mr 6 N 
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Suppoſe him gone thro” all vexations, 
Patents, inftalments, abjurations, 

Firft fruits and tenths, and chapter treats, 
Dues, payments, fees, demands, and—cheats, 
(The wicked laity's contriving, 
To hinder clergymen from thriving) 105 
Now all the doctor's moacy's ſpent, 
His tenants wrong him in his rent ; 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tythes in kind; 110 
And * Parviſol diſcounts arrears, 
By bills, for taxes and repairs. 
Poor Swift, with all his loſſes vext, 
Not knowing where to turn him next, 
Above a thouſand pounds in debt, =, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret, 
Rides day and night at ſuch a rate, 
He ſoon arrives at Harley's gate; 
But was ſo dirty, pale and thin, 
Old Read + would hardly let him in. 220 
Said Harley, welcome rev'rend dean; 
What makes your worſhip look fo lean? 
8 Why 
| Sperm mentita ſages, bos eſt enectus arando 3 
115. Offenſus, Damnis, medii de nocte caballum 
Arripit iratuſque Philippi tendit ad ads. 
121. Quem fimul aſpenit ſcabrum inton ſũmque Philippus 1 
Durus, ait, Voltei, nimis videris 
Eile miki. 
e dean's agent, a Freachman, 
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Why ſure you won't appear in town, 

In that old wig, and ruſty gown ? 95 

doubt your heart is ſet on pelf 125 

So much, that you neglect yourſelf. 

What ! I ſuppoſe the ſtocks are high, 

You've ſome good purchaſe in your eye; 

Or is your money out at uſe 

Truce, good my lord, I beg a truce. 130 

{The doctor in a paſſion cry'd) 

Your raillery is miſapply'd ; 

J have experience dearly bought, 

You know I am not worth a groat ; 

But you reſolved to have your ict, 125 

And twas a folly to conteſt ; 

T en fince you have now done your worlt, 

Pray leave me where you found me firſt. 
| V. 6, p. 42. 


HORACE, Ls. II. SAT. VI. 


a Part of it imitated. 


Often wiſh'd, that I had clear 6 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 
| A hand- 
1 Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita mignus, 


Hortus ubi, & tecto vicinus jugis aque _ 
9 
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A handſome houſe to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden's end, 
A terras walk, and half a rood 
Of ind Ry cus ee gant 5 wood. | 


Well. now I have all this and more, 
I aſk not to increaſe my tore, 
But ſhou'd be perfectly content, 
Cou'd I but live on this fide Trent ; 
Nor croſs the Channel twice a year, 
To ſpend fix months with fateſmen here. 
I muſt by all means come to town, 
*T is for the ſervice of the crown. 
Leis ; the dean will be of uſe, 
gend for him up, take no excuſe.” 
The toil, the danger of the ſeas ; 
Great miniſters ne er think of theſe; 
Orlet it coſt five hundred pound, 
No matter where the money's found ; 
It is but ſo much more in debt, 
And that they ne'er conſider d yet. 

Good Mr. Dean go change your gown, 
Let my lord know you're come to town. 
I hurry me in haſte away, 

Not thinking it is levee-day ; 
OO ee 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 


Di melius fecere.—— $ 
Interiore diem gyro trahit, ire neceſſe eſt. 
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Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green ; 
How ſhould I thruſt myſelf between? 


46 


Some wag obſerves me thus perplext, 


And ſmilinz, whiſpers to the next, 

<« I thought the Dean had been too proud 
« To juſtle here among a croud.” | 
Another in a ſurly fit, 

Tells me I have more zeal than wit, 

„ So eager to expreſs your love, 

% You ne'er conſider whom you ſhove, 


„But rudely preſs before a duke: 


I own I'm pleas'd with this rebuke, 
And take it kindly meant to ſhow 


What I deſire the world ſhould know. 


I get a whiſper, and withdraw, 
When twenty foo!s I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd. 


Deſiring I would ſtand their friend. 


This, humbly offers me his caſe 
That, begs my int'reſt for a placc———— 
A hundred other men's affurs 


Like bees are humming in my ears. 
„To morrow my appeal comes on, 
Without your help the cauſe is gone 


35+ Quid vis inſane, & quas res agis ? improb usurget, 
Iratis precibus, tu pulſes omne quod obR:x, 
Ad Mecenatem memori fi mente recurras, 


45 
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The 
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The Duke expects my lord a d you, 

About ſome great affair, at two——— 

Put my lord Boizngbroke in mind, 55 

To pct my warrant quickly ſign'd: 

« Conſider *tis my firſt requeſt. 

Be ſatisfy'd, I'll do my beſt 

T hen preſently he falls to teize, 

Lou may for certain, if you pleaſe ; 60 

0 doubt not. if his lordſhip knew—— 

And, Mr. Dean, one word from you 

*T is (let me ſee) three years and more, 

October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 68 
And choſe me for an humble friend; 

Wou'd take me in his coach to chat, 

And queſtion me of this and that; 

As, what's a- clock?“ and, „ how's the wind ? 
Whoſe chariot's that we left behind? 70 

Or gravely ty to read the lines 

Wiit underneath the country figns; 

Or, «+ have you nothing new to-day 

« From Pope, from Parnel, or from Gay? 


Such tattle often entertains 75 
My lord and me as far as Strains, 
60. Zi vis 3 potes, addit & inſtat. 


63 · Septimus oCtavo proprior jam fugerit annus, 
Ex quo das me ce ic hibere ſuorum 
| la numero z ou 1taxat ad hoc, quem tollere rhedi 
Vellet iter tacicus, & cui £Ou.rtyeie nugas. 
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{ As once a week wetravel down 

= - To Vinaſor, and again to town, 

. all that paſſes, inter not, | 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing - croſſi. 80 
n Yet ſome I know with envy ſwell, 

I Becauſe they ſee me us d fo well: 

Ho think you of our friend the Dean ? 

| <<] wonder what ſome people mean; 3 
| My lord and he are grown ſo great, 85 


« Always together, tete @ tete. 

« What, they admire him for his jokes 

<< See but the fortune of ſome folks !“ 

There flies about a ſtrange report 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court, 90 
I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, hes 
And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. 

| « You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great ; 

„ Inform us, will the Emp*ror treat ? 

« Or do the prints and papers lye ? 95 
Faith, fir, you know as much as I. 

* Ah doctor, how you love to jeſt ? 

. Tis now no ſecret -I proteſt 
Tis one to me. Then tell us, pray, 

« When are the troops to have their pay? 100 


They 


1. ——0hjectior in diem & boram, 

| Invidie. 
$39. Frigidus 3 roſtris manat per compita rumor z 
Qutcunque obvius eſt, me conſulit. 
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And, tho' I ſolemnly declare | 
I know no more than my Lord Moyer, \ 
They ſtand amaz d, and think me 
The cloſeſt mortal ever known. 
Thus in a ſca of folly toſs'd, 
My choiceſt hours of life are loſt ; 
Yet always wiſhing to retreat, 
Oh, could I ſee my country ſeat ! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient book; 110 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown —- © © 
>. Thole cares that haunt he tand town. 
. 45 Vi. s, f. 48. 
101. Jorantem me abe nil, þ+ > TRAD vt — 1 g 
Scilicet egregii mortalem, alt que ſiteer', 's 
108. Orus, quando ego te aſpiciam, 


Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno, 
| Dugere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia vite. ? 


i | — — FOR — 1 . | 
WEAKNESS AN MP 

Alma men are accuſed of 7 Age? 
cor Sad. Ie is in Ip ci wr 
ſometimes there is a vein « Nig ay 
ner knows not of. 
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SATIATE 

Satire is reckoned the cafieft of all wit but I 
take it to be otherwiſe in very bad times : for it is 
as hard to ſatirize well a man of diſtinguiſhed 
vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed vir- 
tues. It is eaſy enough to do either to people of 


INVENTION AND JUDGMENT. 
Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment 
of age; fo that our judgment grows harder to 
pleaſe, when we have fewer things to offer it : this 
we are old, our friends find it difficult to pleaſe 
us, and are leſs concerned whether we be pleaſed 


_ POETS AND HISTORIANS. 
Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they 
give immortality to none but themſelves : it is 
Achilles or Kneas. With hiſtorians it is quite 
the contrary; our thoughts are taken up with 


little regard the author ASS 


ADVAN- 
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ADVANTAGES OF LIFE. 

Men who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are 
in a tate where there are many accidents to diſor- 
2 

| Ibids f. 305» 


CENSURE OF THE WORLD. 
Than ane but chene wars for 0.0008 $6 revenge 
himſelf of the cenſure of the world; to deſpiſe it, 
to return the like, or to endeavour to live ſo as to 
avoid it : the firſt of theſe is uſually pretended ; 
the laſt is almoſt impoſſible ; 6—— 

1 

Ibid. 

FLUENCY OF SPEECH. 

The common fluency of ſpeech in many men, 
and moſt women, is owing to a ſcarcity of mat- 
ter, and a ſcarcity of words; for whoever is a 
maſter of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, 
will be apt in ſpeaking to hcfitate upon the choice 
of both; whereas common ſpeakers have only one 
ſet of ideas, and one ſet of words to cloath them 
in; and theſe are always ready at the mouth : ſo 
people come faſter out of a church when it is al- 
moſt empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

| | v. 3, f. 372. 


F 2 VANITY. 
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VANITY. 
To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have 
becn done them, what great company they have 
kept, and the like, by which they plainly confeſs 
that theſe honours were more than their due, and 
ſuch as their friends would not believe if they had 


not been told; whereas a man truly proud thinks 


the greateſt honours below his merit, and conſe- 
quently ſcorns to boaſt. I therefore deliver it as a 
maxim, that whoever dcfires the character of a 
proud man, ought to conceal his vanity. | 


PROVIDENCE. 5 
One argument, uſed to the diſadvantage of pro- 
vidence, I take to be a very ſtrong one in its de- 
fence. It is olijected, that ſtorms and tempeſts, 
unfruitful ſeaſons, ſerpents, ſpiders, flies, and 
other nox:ous or treublcſome animals, with many 
more inſtances of the like kind, diſcover an im- 
perfection in nature, becauſe human life would be 
much eaſier without them: but the deſign of pro- 


vidence may clearly be perceived in this proceed- 


ing. The motion of the ſun and moon; in ſhort, 


the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, as far as philo- 
| ſophers have been able to diſcover and obſerve, 


are in the utmoſt degree of regularity and perfec- 
tion; but, wherever God hath left to man the 


Power 
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power of interpoſing a remedy by thought or la- 
bour, there he hath placed things in a ſtate of im- 
perfection on purpoſe to ſtir up human induſtry, 
wichout which life would ſtagnate, or indeed ra- 


ther could not ſubſiſt at all. 


THE GRAND QUESTION DEBATED. 


Whether Hauron's e Raus ſhould be turned 
into a Barrack or a Matt houſe. 


(Written in the Year 1729) 


71 full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 
This +Hamilton's Baton, while it ſticks on my hand, 
I loſe by the houſe what I get by the land ; | 
But how to diſpoſe of it to the beſt bidder, 
Fora t barract or malt-bouſe, we now muſt conſider. 
Firſt, let me ſuppoſe I make it a malt-houſe, 
Here I have computed the profit will fall tus ; 
= i | There's 


* A Bun was a place near the houſe, incloſ.d' with mud or 
Rone walls, to keep the cattle from being flolen in the night. They 
are now little uſed... 

+ A large old houſe, two miles from Sir Archibald Acheſon's 
ſcat. 

I che army en bling cer the 
26 
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There's nine hundred pounds for labour and grain, 
I increaſe it to twelve, ſo three hundred remain; 
A handſome addition for wine and good chear, 
Three diſhes a day, and three hogſheads a year: 
With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtor'd : 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board : 
And you and the Dean no more ſhall combine 

To ſtint me at night to one bottle of wine; 

Nor ſhall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A ſtone and a quarter of beef ſrom my ſ.rloin. 

If I make it a Barrack, the crown is my tenant ; 
My dear, I have ponder'd again and again on't : 
In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent, 
Whatever they give me I muſt be content, 

Or join with the court in ev'ry debate ; 

And rather than that I would loſe my eſtate. 

Thus ended the knight: thus began his mect wife; 

It mut, and it Hall be a Barrack, my life. 

I'm grown a meer mopus ; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants, and ruſty dull * um; 
With parſons what lady can keep herſelf clean? 
I'm all over dawb'd when I fit by the Dean. - 
But if you will give us a Barrack, my dear, 
The Captain, I'm ſure, will always come here ; 

I then ſhall not value his deanſhip a ſtraw, 

For the captain I warrant, will keep him in awe ? 

Or ſhould he pretend to be briſk and alert, 
Will tell him that chaplainsſhould not be ſo pert; 
That 


A cant word in Ireland fora poor country clergyman. | 
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That men of his coat fhou'd be minding their 
pray'rs, * 
And not among ladies to give themſelves airs. 
Thus argued my lady, but argu'd in vain; 
The knight his opinion reſolv'd to maintain. 
But * Hannah, who liſten'd to all that was paſt, 
And could not endure ſo vulgar a taſte, 
As ſoon as her ladyſhip call'd to be dreſt, 
Cry'd, madam, why ſurely my maſter's poſſeſt; 
Sir Arthur the the maltſter! how fine it will ſound?! 
I'd rather the Bawn were ſunk under ground. 
But, madam, I gueſs'ꝗ there would never come good, 
When I ſaw him ſo often with 4 Darby and od. 
And now my dream's out; for I was a-dream'd 
That I ſawa huge rat; Oh dear, how I ſcream'ld ! 
And after, methought, I had loſt my new ſhoes; 
And Molly, ſhe ſaid, I ſhould hear ſome ill news. 
Dear madam, had you but the ſpirit to teaze, 
You might have a Barrack whenever you pleaſe : 
And, madam, I always believ'd you ſo ſtout, 
T hat for tw denials you would not give out. T 
If I had 2 buibend like him, I purteft, 
Till he gave me my will, I wou'd give him no reſt, 
And rather than come in the ſame pair of ſheets . 
With ſuch a croſs man, I would lie in the ſtreets: 
But, madam, I beg you contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, till he gives his ccnſent. 


* My Lady's waiting woman. 
tres of Sir Arthur's Managers. 


a 
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Dear madam, whene'er of a Barrack I think, 
An I were to be hang'd I can't fleep a wink : 
For if a new crochet comes into my brain, 
I can't get it out, tho I'd never ſo fain. 
I fancy already a Barrack contriv'd 
At Eamilton's Pawn, and the troop is arriv'd ; 
Of this, to be ſure fir Arthur has warning, 
And waits on the Captain betimes in the morning. 
Now, fee, when meet, how their honours 
_ behave; 
Noble Captain, your ſervant-Sir Arthur, your "0 
You honour me much—the honour is mine, — 
*T was a fad rainy night—but the morning is fine. 
Pray how does my lady ?—My wite's at your ſer- 
I think I have ſeen her picture by Jervis. — 
Good-morrow, good Captain, I'll wait on you 
down, | 
. You ſhan't ſtir a foot—you'll think me a clown 
For all the world, Captain, not half an inch far- 
You muſt be obey'd—your ſer vant, fir Arthur; 


I hope you will uſe my houſe as your own. 

W 
Pra le, 

„Then heft certainly gotten 2 cup in thy pate. 

Pray, madam, be quiet : what was it I ſaid ?--— 


You had like to have put it quite ata 
text 
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Next day, to be ſure, the Captain will come, 

At the head of his troop, with trumpet and drum: 

Now, madam, obſerve how he marches in ſtate : 

The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate; 

Dub, dub, a- dub, dub. The trumpeters follow, 

Tantara tantara, while all the boys hollow. 

See, now comes the captain all dawb'd with gold lace: 

O law ! the ſweet gentleman ! look in his face; 

And ſee how he rides like a lord of the land, 

With the fine flaming ſword that he holds in his hand; 

And his horſe, thedear creter, it prances and rears, 

With ribbons in knots, at its tail and its ears: 

At laſt comes the troop, by the word of command, 

Drawn 222 count ; when the „K cries, 

STAND. 

Your Ladyſhip lifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen, 

(For ſure, I had dizer'd you out like a gucen ;) 

The Captain, to ſhew he is proud of the favour, 

Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver. 

(His beaver is cock'd ; pray, madam, mark that, 

For, a Captain of horſe never takes of his hat; 

Becauſe he has never a hand that is ille; 

For, the right holds the ſword, and the left holds 

the bridle, ) 

Then flouriſhes thrice his ſword in the air, 

As a compliment due to a lady ſo fair; 

(How I tremble to think of the blood it hath ſpilt ! 

Then he low'rs down the point, and kifles the hilt. 

| Your La h ſmiles, and thus you begin; 

Pray, Captain, be pleas'd t alight and walkin : 
| 'The 


— 
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The Captain ſalutes you with congee profound ; 
And your Lachſbip curtſies half way to the ground. 
Kit, run to your maſter, and bid him come to us, 
Fm ſure he'll be proud of the honour you do us; 
And, Captain, you'll do us the favour to tay, 
And take a ſhort dinner here with us to day : 
You're heartily welcome : but as for good chear, 
You come in the very worſt time of the year ; 
If I had expected ſo worthy a gueſt :—— 
Lord! madam ! yourladyſhip ſure is in jeſt ; 
You banter me, madam, the kingdom muſt grant— 
You officers, Captain, are ſo | 
* Hill, buſſy, I think I hear ſomebody coming 
To ſhorten my tale (for I hate a long ſtory) 
The Captain at dinner appears in his glory; 


The Feger for envy, are ready to burſt : 
The ſervants amaz'd are ſcarce ever able 
To keep of their eyes, as they wait at the table; 
And Molly and I have thruſt in our noſe, 
To peep at the Captain, in all his fine clothes: 
Dear madam, be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man, 
ae ada 7 + 

* And 


„„ 
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And, madam, ſays he, if ſuch dinners you give, 
< You'l! never want Parſons as long as you live; 
I nc'er knew a Parſen without a good nole, 
<< Bat the Devil's as welcome wherever he goes: 
„G- d—me, they bid us reform and repent, 
Rut, z—5, by their looks they never keep Lent: 
< Miſter Curate, for all your grave looks I'm afraid 
< You caſt a ſheep's eye on her ladyſhip's maid ; 
< I wiſh ſhe would lend you her pretty white hand, 
e caſſock, and ſmoothing your 
<« {For the Dean was ſo ſhabby and look d like a 
ninny, 
< That the Captain ſuppos'd he was curate to qemy 
<< Whenever you ſce a caſſock and gown, 
<< A hundred to one, but it covers a clown; 
« Obſerve how a Parſon comes into a room, 
4 - d—me, he hobbles as bad as my groom ; 
A ſchalard, when juſt from his college broke 
< Can hardly tell how to cry Bo to a gooſe ; 
« Your * Neveds and Blu:urks, and Omurs and ſtuff, 
By G— they don't figaify this pinch of ſnuff, 
To give a young gentleman right education, 
The Army's the only good ſchool in the nation; 
My ſchool-maiter call'd me a dunce and a foo), 
« But at cuffs I was always the cock of the ſchool ; 
I never 


* Ovids, Piutarchs, Homers. 
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never could take to my book for the blood o me, 
And the puppy confeſsꝰd he ex pected no good o'me. 
<« He caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 
< But he maul'd me, 1 ne'cr was ſo maul'd in my 

| life: 
© 80 I took to the road, and, what's very odd, 
The firſt man I robb'd was a Parſen, by G—. 
„Now, madam, you'll think it a ſtran ge thing 
to ſay, 
But the ſight of a book makes me ſick to this day. 

Never ſince I was born did I hear fo much wit, 
And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I ſhould ſplit. 
So then you look'd ſcornſul and ſnift at the Dean, 
As who ſhou'd ſay, N:w ew, am 1 * ſeinny and lean ? 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 
And th. Docter was plaguily down in the hips. 

Thus mercileſs Hannah ran on in her talk, 
Till ſhe heard the Dran call, Mill your lachſbip walk ? 
Her lachſbip anſwers, Tmguſt coming deton; 
Then turning to Hannab, and forcing a frown, 
Altho' it was plain in her heart ſhe was glad, 
Cry'd, huſſy, why ſure the wench is gone mad: 
How cou'd theſe chimera's get into your brains ?— 
Come hither, and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the Dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers : 
For your life, not a word of the matter, I charge ye. 
Give me but a Barrack, a fig for the Cleręy. 
V. 7, p. 114. 


* Nick-names for my lady. 
AN 
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oN THE 
 FATES OF CLERGYMEN; 
With the Stories of CorvusoDEs and EvUGENto. 


RE is no talent ſo uſeful towards riſing 
in the world, or which puts men more out 
of the reach of fortune, than that quality general- 
ly poſſeſſed by the dulleſt fort of people, and is 
in common ſpeech called diſcretion, a ſpecies of 
lower prudence, by the aſſiſtance of which, people 
of the meaneſt intellectuals, without any other 
qualification, paſs through the world in great tran · 
giving nor taking offence, Courts are ſeldom un- 
provided of perſons under this character, on whom 
if they happen to be of great quality, moſt em- 
ployments, even the greateſt naturally fall, when 
competitors will not agree; and in ſuch promotions, 

nobody rejoices or grieves. The truth of this I 
| could prove by ſeveral inſtances, within my own 
memory {for I ſay nothing of the preſent times) 
And indeed, as regularity and forms are of great uſe 
in carrying on the bufineſs-of the world, ſo it is ve- 
ry convenient, that perſons endued with this kind 
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of diſcretion, ſhould have that hare which is pro- 
per to cheir talents in the conduct of atfairs, but by 
no means to meddle in matters which require ge- 
nius, learning, ſtrong comprehenſion, quickneſs of 
conception, magnanimity, generoſity, ſagacity, or 
any other ſuperior gift of human minds. Becau 
this ſort of diſcretion, is uſually attended with 
a ſtrong defire of money, and few ſcruples about 
the way of obtaining it, with ſervile flattery and 
ſubmiſſion, with a want of all public ſpirit or prin- 
ciple, with a perpetual wrong judgment, when the 
owners come into power and high place, how to 
difpoſe of favour and preferment ; having no mea- 
ſure for merit and virtue in others, but thoſe very 
ſteps by which tlemſclyes aſcended ; nor the leaſt 
intention of doing good or hurt to the public, far- 
ther than either one or Yother is likely to be ſub- 
ſervient to their own ſecurity or intereſt, Thus 
| being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they ne- 
ver complain nor find fault with the times, and in- 
Mien of eminent parts and abilities, as well as 
virtues, do ſometimcs riſe in the courts, ſometimes 
in the law, and ſometimes even in the church. 
Such were the lord Bacon, the carl of Strafford, 
archbiſhop Laud in the reign of King Charles I. 
and otliers in our own times, whom I ſhall not 
name; but theſe and many more, under different 
or 
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or baniſhed, or ſuffered death, merely in envy to 


their virtues and ſuperior genius, which embolden- 
ed them in great exigencies and diſtreſſes of Rate 
ſ wanting a reaſonable infuſion of the aldermanly 
diſcretion) to attempt the ſervice of their prince 
and country out of the common forms. 
This evil fortune, which generally attends ex- 
traordinary men in the management of great affairs, 
| hath been imputed to divers cauſes, that need not 
be here ſet down, when ſo obvious an one occurs; 
if what a certain writer obſerves, be true, that 
when a great genius appears in the world, the 
dunces are all in confederacy againſt him. And 
thus, although he employs his talents wholly in his 
cloſet, without interfering with any man's am- 
bition or avarice, what muſt he expect when he 
ventures out to ſeek for preferment in a court, but 
univerſal oppoſition when he is mounting the 
ladder, and every hand ready to turn him off, when 
ke is at the top? And in this point fortune gene- 
rally acts directly contrary to nature; for in na- 
ture we find, that bodies full of life and ſpirit 
mount eaſily, and are hard to fall, whereas heavy 
bodies are hard to riſe, and come down with grea- 
ter velocity, in proportion to their weight; but 
we find fortune every day aQing juſt the reverſe 
of this. 
This talent of diſcretion, as I have deſcribed - 
it in its ſeveral adjuncts and circumſtances, 
is no where ſo ſerviceable as to the clergy 
G2 to 
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to whoſe preferment nothing is ſo fatal as 
the character of wit, politeneſs in reading, or 
manners, or that kind of behaviour which we con- 
tract by having too much converſed with perſons 
of high ſtations and eminency ; theſe qualifications 


being reckoned by the vulgar of all ranks, to be 


marks of levity, which is the laſt crime the world 
will pardon in a clergyman : to this I may add a 
free manner of ſpeaking in mixt company, and too 
frequent an appearance in places of much reſort, 
which are equally noxious to ſpiritual promotions. 
I have known indzed a few exceptions to ſome 


| parts of theſe regulations. I have feen ſome of 


the dulleſt men alive aiming at wit, and others with 
as little pretenſions affecting politeneſs in manners 
and diſcourſe ; but never being able, to perſuade 
the world of their guilt, they grew into conſidera · 
ble Rations, upon the firm aſſurance which all 
people had of their diſcretion, becauſe they were 
a £22 too low todeceive the world to their on diſ- 
advantage. „ ee 
rous often to engage in. | 


fs i bv of amines.” ate 
was recommended for a preferment by ſome 


great men at court, to an Archbiſhop. His 
Grace ſaid, he had heard that the clergyman 
uſed to play at whiſt and ſwobbers; that as to 
playing now and then a ſober game at whiſt 
for paſtime, it might be pardoned, but be 
could not digeſt thoſe wicked fwobbers, and it was 
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with ſome pains that my lord S.-———rs could 
undeceive him. I aſk, by what talents we may 
ſuppoſe that great prelate aſcended fo high, or 
what ſort of qualifications he would expect in thoſe 
whom he took into his patronage, or would proba- 
| bly recommend to court for the government of diſ- 
tant churches. 

Two clergymen in my memory ſtood candidates 
for a ſmall free ſchool in —ſhire, where a gen- 
tleman of quality and intereſt in the county, who 
happened to have a better underſtanding than his 
neighbours, p:ocured the place for him who was 
the better ſcholar, and more gentlemanly perſon 
of the two, very much to the regret of all the pa- 
riſh ; the other being diſappointed came up to Lone 
don, where he became the greateſt pattern of this 
lower diſcretion that I have known, and poſſeſſed 
with as heavy intellectuals; which together with 
the coldneſs of his temper, and gravity of his de- 
portment, carried him ſafe through many difficul- 
ties, and he lived and died in a great tation, while 


his competitor is too obſcure "far fams w wil us 
what became of him. 


This ſpecies of diſcretion, which I ſo much ce- 
lebrate, and do moſt heartily recommend, hath 
one advantage not yet mentioned, that it will car- 
ry a man ſafe through all the malice and variety of 
parties, ſo far, that whatever faction happens to b: 
uppermoſt, his claim is uſually allowed for a ſhare 
of what is going. And the thing ſeems to me 


G3 highiy 
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highly reaſonable : for in all great changes the pre- 
vailing fide is uſually ſo tempeſtuous, that it wants 
the ballaſt of thoſe, whom the world calls mode- 


rate men, and I call men of diſcretion, whom 


people in power, may with little ceremony 
load as heavy as they pleaſe, drive them through 
the hardeſt and deepeſt roads without danger of 
found' ring, or breaking their backs, and will 


be ſure to find them neither Tuſty nor vi- 


cious. 

I will here give the reader a ſhort hiſtory of 
two clergymen in England, the characters of each, 
and the progreſs of their fortunes in the world; 
by which the force of worldly diſcretion, and 
the bad conſequences from the want of that 
virtue will ftrongly appear. 1 

Coruſodes, an ae 20d a farmer's 
ſon, was never abſent from prayers or lecture, nor 
once out of his college after Tom had toll'd. He 


ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſer, in reading 
_ courſes, dozing, clipping his papers, or darning 


bis ſtockings, which laſt he performed to admira-. 


tion. He could be ſoberly drunk at the expence 
of others, with college ale, and at thoſe ſeaſons 


was always moſt devout. He wore the ſame gown, 
five years, without dragling or tearing, He never 


once look d into a play-book or a poem. He read 
Virgil and Ramus in the ſame cadence, but with. 


adifferent taſte. He never underſtood a jeſt, or 
bad the leaſt conception of wit. | 


A 


Fox 
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For one ſaying he ſtands in renown to this day. 
Being with ſome other ſtudents over a pot of ale, 
one of the company ſaid ſo many pleaſant things, 
that the reſt were much diverted, only Coruſodes 
was filent and unmoved. When they parted, he 
called this merry companion aſide, and faid, Sir, 1 
perceive by yeur often ſpeaking, and our friends 
laughing, that you ſpoke many jeſts, and you 
could not but obſerve my ſilence. But; fir, this is 
my humour ; I never make a jeſt myſelf, nor ever 
laugh at another man's. 
Coruſodes thus endowed got into holy orders, 
| having by the moſt extreme parſimony ſaved thirty 
four pounds out of a very beggarly fellowſhip, 
went up to London, where his ſiſter was waiting 
woman to a lady, and ſo good a ſolicitor, that by 
her means he was admitted to read prayers in the 
family twice a day, at fourteen ſhillings a month. 
He had now acquired a low, obſequious, awkward 
bow, and a talent of groſs flattery, both in and out 
of ſeaſon; he would ſhake the butler by the hand; 
he taught the page his catechiſm, and was ſome- 
times admitted to dine at the fteward's table. In 
| ſhort, he got the good word of the whole family, 
and was recommended by my lady for chaplain ta 
{ome other noble bouſe, by which his revenue (be- 
fide vales) amounted to about chirty pounds a year. 
His fiſter procured him a ſcarf from my lord (who 
bad a ſmall defign of gallantry upon her ;) and by 


of his hearers. Some time 
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his Jordſhip's ſolicitation he got a lectureſhip in 
town of ſixty pounds a year; where he preached 
conſtantly in perſon, in a grave manner, with an 
audible voice, a ſtyle eccleſiaſtick, and the mat- 
ter {ſuch as it was) well ſuited to the intellectuals 
country living 
fell in my lord's diſpoſal, and his lordſhip, who 
had now ſome encouragement given him of ſuc- 
ceſs in his amour, beſtowed the living on Coru- 


ſodes, who ſtill kept his leQtureſkip in town, where 


he was a conſtant attendant at all meetings relat- 
ing to charity, without ever contributing further 
than his frequent pious exhortations. If any wo- 
men of better faſhion in the pariſh happened to be 


abſent from church, they were ſure of a viſit from 


him in a day or two, to chide and to dine with 


them. 


He had a ſelect number of poor, conſtantly at- 
tending at the ſtreet - door of his lodgings, for 
whom he was a common ſolicitor to his former pa- 
troneſs, dropping in his own half. crown among 


the collections, and taking it out when he diſpoſed 
of the money. 


At a perſon of quality's houſe, he 
would never fit down till he was thrice hid, and 


then upon the corner of the moſt diftant chair. 


His whole demeanor was formal and ſtarched, 
en drafted ene 


it off in his higheſt promotion. 


His Lord was now in high employment at 


Court, and attended by kim with the melt abjott 


aflduity, 
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aſſiduity, and his ſiſter being gone off with child 
to a private lodging, my Lord continued his graces 
to Coruſodes, got him to be a chaplain in ordina- 
ry, and in due time a pariſh in town, and a dignity 
in the church. - 
le paid his curates punctually, at the loweſt ſa- 
lary, and partly out of the communion-money : 
married a citizen's widow, who taught him to put 
out ſmall ſumis at ten per cent, and brought him 
acquainted with jobbers- in Change-alley. By 
her dexterity, he ſold the Clerkſhip of his pariſh, 
when it became vacant. . 
le kept a miſerable houſe, but the blame was 

laid wholly upon Madam; for the good Doctor 
| was always at his books, or viſiting the ſick, or 
doing other offices of charity and piety in his 
He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a 
moſt ſanctiſied pride; was rigorouſly and univer- 
ſaily cenſorious upon all his brethren of the gown, 
on their firſt appearance in the world, or while 
they continued meanly preferred ; but gave large 
allowance to the laity of high rank, or great riches, 


was never of the leaſt corruption in courts, 
parliaments, or miniſters, but made the moſt fa- 
vourable conſtruction of all public proceedings; 


and power, in whatever hands, or whatever party, 
was always ſecure of his moſt charitable opinion. 


r 
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He had many wholeſome maxims ready to excuſe 
all miſcarriages of ſtate; men are but men; 

< crunt vide dence hamiace ; and quod ſupra 
nos, nil ad nos ;” e e 
weight. 


It would lengthen my paper beyond mraſure to 
trace out the whole ſyſtem of his conduct ; his 
dreadful apprehenſions of popery; his great mo- 
deration towards difſenters of all denominatiors ; 


with hearty wiſhes, hat by piling Gates ca 


both fides, there might be a general union among 
proteſtants; his ſhort, inoffenſive ſermons, in his 
turns at court, and the matter exactly ſuited to the 
preſent juncture of prevailing opinions. The arts 
he uſed to obtain a mitre, by writing againſt epiſ- 


copacy, and the proofs he gave of his loyalty, by 


palliating or defending the murder of a martyr'd 
prince. 


leave him in the full career of ſucceſs, mounting 


faſt towards the top of the ladder eccleſiaſtical, 
which he hath a fair probability to reach, without 
the merit of one ſingle virtue, moderately ſtocked 
with the leaſt valuable parts of erudition, utterly 
devoid of all taſte, judgment, or genius, and in his 
grandeur naturally chuſing to hawl up others after 
him, whoſe accompliſhments moſt reſemble his 
kindred, be not in competition; or laſtly, except 
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nis inclinations be diverted by thoſe who have 
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power to mortify or further advance him. | 

Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and 
about the ſame time with Coruſodes; he had the 
reputation of being an arch lad at ſchool, and was 
unfortunately poſſeſſed with a talent for poetry, 
on which account he received many chiding let- 
ters from his father, and grave advice from his tu- 
tor, He did not negle& nis college learning, but 
his chief ſtudy was the authors of antiquity, with 
a perſet knowledge in the Greek and Roman 
_ tongues. He could never procure himſelf to be 
choſen Fellow; for it was objected againſt him, 
that he had written verſes, and particularly ſome, 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doctor, 
famous for dullneſs; that ke had been ſecn bow- 
ing to ladies as he met them in the ſtreets ; and it 
in a private family with half a dozen of both 
He was the younger ſon to a gentleman of a 
good birth, but ſmall fortune, and his father dy- 
ing, he was driven to London, to ſeek his fortune: 
he got into orders, and became reader in a pariſhe 
church at twenty pounds a year, was catried by an 
Oxford friend to Will's coffee houſe, frequented 
in thoſe days by men of wit, where, in ſome time, 
he had the bad luck to be diſtinguiſhed. His ſcan- 
ty ſalary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 

new gown and caſſock, and now and then forced 
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kim to write ſome paper of wit or humour, or 
preach a ſermon ſor ten ſhillings, to ſupply his ne- 
cefiities. He was a thouſand times recommended 
by his poetical friends to great perſons, as a young 
man oſ excellent parts, who deſerved encourage- 
ment, and received a thouſand promiſes ; but his 
modeſty, and a generous ſpirit, which diſdained 
the flavery of continual appſication and atten- 
dance, always diſappointed him, making room for 
vigilant dunces, W 
fight. | 
He had an excellent faculty in * 
were not ſometimes a lietle too refined, and apt to 
truſt too much to his own way of thinking and 
- When upon the vacancy of preferment he was 
ke received the uſual anſwer, that he came too late, 
for that it had been given to another the very day 
beſore. And he had only this comfort left, that 
every body ſaid, it was a thouſand pities ſomething 
could not be done for poor Mr. Eugenio. 
The 1emainder of this ſtory will be diſpatched 
in a few words: wearied with weak hopes, and 
weaker purſuits, he accepted a curacy in Derby- 
| hire, of thirty pounds a year, and when he was 
five and forty, had the great ſelicity to be preferred 
by a friend of his father's, to a vicarage worth 
annually ſixty pound, in the moſt deſert parts of 
| — WHTey his ſpirit quite ſunk with the 
. refflec- | 
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reflections that ſolitude and diſappointments bring; 
he married a farmer's widow, and is ſtill alive, ut- 
terly undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten, only ſome of 
the neighbours have accidentally heard, that he had 
been a notable man in his youth. | | 


V. 4, p. ze. 


BAU CIS AND PHILEMON. 
Imitated from the Eighth Book of Ovip. 


N ancient times, as tory tells, 
The ſaints would often leave their cells, 
And ſtrole about, but hide their quality, 
. To try good people's hoſpitality. 
It happen'd on a winter night, 
As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother Hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their taur in maſquerade, 
Diſguis d in tatter'd habits, went 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; _ 
Where, in the ſtrollers canting Rrain, 
They begg'd from door to door in vain ; 
Try'd ev'ry tone might pity win, 
But not a ſoul would let them in. 
Our wand'ring ſaints ia woeful ſtate, 
Treated at this ungodly rate; 
Having thro' all the village paſs'd, {1 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt; i! 
| H Ws, | 
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Where dwelt a good old honeſt Yeoman, 


Call'd in the neighbourhood, Philemon. 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 


In his poor hut to paſs the night; 


And then the hoſpitable fire | 

Bid Goc „ mend the fire; 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook; 
And freely from the fatteſt ſide 

Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd ; 
Then ftepp'sd aſide to fetch em drink, 
Fil'd a large jug up to the brink ; 
And ſaw it fairly twice go round; 
Yet (what is wonderful) they found 


_ *T was ſtill repleniſh'd to the top, 


As if they neꝰ er had touch'd a drop. 
The good old couple were amaz'd, 
And often on each other gaz d; 

For both were frighten'd to the heart, 
And juſt began to cry. What art 

Then ſoftly turn'd aſide to view, 


Whether the lights were burning blue. 


The gentle pilgrims ſoon aware on't, 


Told 'em their calling and their errant ; 


Good folks, you necd not be afraid, 

We are but Saints, the Hermits ſaid ; 

No hurt ſhall come to you or yours ; 
But, for that pack of churliſh boors, 
Not fit to live on chriftian ground, 
They and their houſes ſhall be drown'd ; 
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Whilſt you ſhall fee your cottage riſe, 
And grow a church before your eyrs. 

"They fearce had ſpoke ; when fair and loft, 
The roof began to mount aluft; 
Aloſt roſe ev'ry beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall elim'd flowly after. 
The chimney widen'd and grew higher, 
Became a ſteeple with a ſpire. 

The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſten'd to a joiſt ; 
But with the upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below ; 
In vain ; for a ſuperior force 
Apply'd at bottom, ſtops its courſe, 
Doom'd ever in ſuſpence to dwell, 
Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
Loft, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels ; 
And whatexalts the wonder more, 
The number made the motion low'r. 
The flyer, tho't had leaden feet, 


Turn'd round ſo quick, you ſcarce could ſee't ; 


But flacken'd by ſome ſecret power, 

Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney near ally d, 

Had never left each other's fide ; 

The chimney to a ſteeple grown, 

3 alone; 
| 
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[ But up againſt the ſteeple rear d, 
Became a clock, and ftill adher d; 
And ſtill its love to houſehold cares, 
By a thrill voice atnoon declares, 
| Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
[ The roaſt meat which it cannot turn. 
| The groaning chair began to crawl, 
4 "Labean bege fentl along the wall ; 
There ſtruck aloft in public view; 
And with ſmall change, a pulpit grew. 
/ The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chaug'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. 
The ballads paſted on the wall, 
Of Foan of France, and Engliſh Moll, 
Fair Roſamond, and Robin Hood, 
The Little Children in the Wood; 
Now ſeem'd to look abundance better, 
Improv'd in picture, ſize, and letter; 
And high in order plac'd, deſcribe 
The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 5 
A beditead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos'd into pews : 
By lodging ſolks diſpos'd to ſleep. 
 _ _ The cottage by ſuch feats as theſe, 
Growa to a church by juſt degrees, 
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The Hermits then deſired their hoſt | 
To aſk for what he fancy'd moſt. 
Philem:n having pauz'd a while, | 
Return'd 'em thanks in homely ftyle ; 
Then ſaid, my houſe is grown fo fin, 
Nethings I ill would call it mine: 
I'm old and fain would live at eaſe, 
Make me the jar ſen if you pleaſe. 
He ſpoke, and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down his heels; 
He ſees, yet hardly can believe, | 
About each arm a pudding ſleeve ; 5 
His walſteoat to a caſſock grew, 
And both aſium'd a ſable hue ; 
But being old, continued juſt f 
As thread-bare, and as full of duſt. 
His talk was now of tythes and dues ; | 
He ſmok'd his pipe, and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next, 
Vamp'd in the preface and the text; 
At Chriſt'nings well could act his part, 
And had the ſervice all by heart; . 
Wiſh'd women might have children faſt, 
And thought whoſe ſow had farrow'd laſt ; 
Againſt Diſſenters would repine, 
And ftood up firm for right divine. 
Found his head fill d with many a ſyſtem, 
But claflick authors. he ne'er miſt em. 
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Inſtead of home-ſpun coifs, were ſeen 
Good pinners edg'd with colberteen ; 
Her petticoat transform'd apace, 
Became black ſattin flounc'd with lace. 
Plain Goody would no longer down, 
Twas Madam, in her grogram gown. 
Philemon was in great ſurprize, 
And hardly could believe his eyes, 
Amaz'd to fee her look ſo prim; 
And ſhe admir'd as much at him. 
Thus, happy in their change of liſe, 
Were ſeveral years this man and wife ; 
When on aday, which prov'd their laſt, 
Diſcourſing o'er old ſtories paſt, 
They went by chance amidft their talk, 
To the church- yard to take a walk ; 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, 
My dear, I ſee your forehead ſprout |! 


I hope you don't believe me jealous : 
But yet, methinks, I feel it true; 


And really yours is budding too 
' Nay, now I cannot ſtir my foot; 
It feels as if *rwere taking root. 

Deſcription would but tire my muſe ; 

In ſhort, they both were turn'd to yews. 

| Remembers he the trees has ſeen ; 

| He'll talk of them from noon till night, 

| 2 


Sprout, quoth the man, what's this you tell us ? 
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On Sundays, after ev'ning prayer, 
He gathers all the pariſh there: 
Points out the place of either yew ; 
Here Baucis, there Philemon grew. 
Till once a parſon of our town 
To mend his barn, cut Baucis down ; 
At which *tis hard to be believ'd, 
How much the other tree was griev'd, 
Grew ſcrubby, dy'd a-top, was ſtunted; 
So, the next parſon ſtubb'd and burat it. 

v. 6, p. 30. 


At the time when the coinage of halfpence by 
 Wurram Woop made moſt noiſe, ſeveral pa- 
pers of humour and ridicule ran about the town 


and kingdom, to expoſe that pernicious project; 


Gallows, at the Execution of WiLLiam Wood, 
Eſquire and Hard-ware-man. 
(Written in the Year 1724.) 


OME time ago, upon a report ſpread, that 
cealcd in his brother-in-law's houſe here in Dub- 
lin ; a great number of people of different condi- 
tions, and of both ſexes, crowded about the door, 
determinately bent to take revenge upon him as a 


coiner and counterfe ter. Among the reſt, a cer- 
tain curious perſon, itanding in a corner, obſerved 


that 
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that they all diſcovered their reſentments in the 
proper terms and expreſſions of their ſcveral trades 
and callings; whereof he wrote down as many as 
he could remember ; and was pleaſed to communi- 
cate them to me; with leave to publiſh them, for 
the uſe of thoſe who at any time hereafter may be 
at a loſs for proper words, wherein to expreſs 
their good diſpoſitions towards the ſaid Ii. liam 
The people cried out to have him delixered into 
their hands. | 
Says the Parliament man, Expell him the he. 
ad. Parliament man. I ſecond that metion, 
Cook. I'll bafte him. 
24. Cook. I'll give him his bel) full. 
3d. Cook. I'll give him a lict᷑ in the chops. 


4th. Cook. I'll fowee him. 
Drunken-man. Ill beat him as long as I can Hand. 
Bookſeller. I'll turn over a new leaf with him. 
Sadler, I'll pummel him. 

Glazier. I'll make the light ſhine thro' him. 
Grocer. I'll pepper him. 

Groom. III curry his hide. 

Apothecary. I'll pound him. 

ad. Apothecary. I'll beat him to mummy. 
School=maſter. 1'll make him an example. 
Rabbit-catcher. I'll ferret him. 

Paviour. I'll thump him. 

| Coiner. I'll give him a rap. 
Whig. Down with him. 


* 
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Tory. Up with him. i 

Miller. 1':1 daſh out his grinders, 

2d. Miller. Dam him. 

Boat- man. Sink him. * 

Scavenger. Throw him jn the &ennel. 

Dyer. I'll beat him black and blue. 

Bagnia- man. I'll make the houſe too bot for him. 

Muftard-maker. I'll have him by the noſe. 

. Curate. I'll make the devil come out of him. 

Popiſb prieft. 1'll ſend him to the devil. 

Dancing-maſter. I'll teach him better manners. 

2d. Dancing maſter. I'll make him cut a cafer 

— high. 'Y 

Farmer. 1'll thraſh him. | — 

Taylor. I'll fit in his ſtirts. 

2d. Taylor. Hell is too good for him. 

3d. Taylor. I'll pink his doublet. - 

Baſket-maker. I'll hamper him. 3 

Fidler. I'll have him by the ears. f 

2d. Fidler. I'll bang him to ſome tune. 

Barber. I'll have him by the beard. 
2d. Barber. I'll pull his whiſkers. 

zd. Barber. I'll make his hair ſtand an end. 

4th. Barber. I'll comb his locks. 

Tinker. I'll try what metal he's made of. 

Cobler, I'll make an end of him. 

Tobacconift. I'll make him fmoak. 

2d. Tobacconift. I'll make him ſet up his piper. 
Cold. finder. I'll make him ffink. 


Hackney 
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Hackney-coachman. Pl make him know his 


driver. 
2d. St e In Abi we che devil. 
Butcher. I'll have a limb of him. 
2d. Butcher, Let us blow bim up. 
3d. Butcher. My #nife in him. 
Nurſe, I'll fwaddle him. 
Anabaptift. We'll dip 2 
Oftler. Vil rub him down. | 
Shoemaker. Set him in the flocks. 
Banker: II kick him to balf-crowns. 
2d. Banker. I'll pay him off, 
| Bowler. I'll have 2 rubber with him. 
Gameſter. I'll make his bones rattle. 
Bodice-maker. T'll lace his fides. 
Gardener. I'll make him water his plants. 
Ale-wife. I'll reckon with him. 
Cuctald. I'll make him pull in his horns. 
Ola woman. I'll mumble him. 
Hangman. I'll throttle him. 


But, at laſt, the people having received afſuran- 
ces, that William Wood was neither in the houſe 
hang him in effigic ; whereof the whole ceremony 
and proceſſion deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity. 
Firſt, the way was cleared by a detachment of 
| the black-guards ; with ſhort ſticks in their hands, 
and cockades of paper in their hats, 

| 6 
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to the life by an old piece of carved timber, taken 
from the kcel of a ſhip. Upon his face, which 
looked very diſmal, were fixed, at proper diſtances, 
- ſeveral pieces of his own coin, to denote who he 
was, and to ſignify his calling, and his crime. He 
wore on his head a peruke very artfully compoſed 
of four old mops; a halter about his neck ſerved 

him for acravat. His cloaths were indeed not fo 
neat and elegant as is uſual with perſons in his 
cendition ; which ſbme cenſorious people imputed 
to affectation; for he was covered with a large rug 
of ſeveral colours in patch work ; he was borne 
upon the ſhoulders of an able bodied porter. In 
his march by St. Stephen's-green, he often bowed 
on both ſides, to ſhew his reſpects to the compa- 
ny ; his deportment was grave, and his counte- 

Behind him followed his father alone, in a long 
mourning cloak, with his hat over his noſe, and a 
handkerchicf in his left hand to wipe the tears 
from his face. 

Next in order marched the executioner himſelf 
in perſon, whoſe venerable aſpect drew the atten- 
tion of the whole aſſembly upon him; but he was 
further diſtinguiſhed by a halter which he bore up- 
on his left ſhoulder as the badge of his office. 

Then followed two perſons hand in hand ; the 
one repreſenting William Wood's * brother-in- 

: | | law; 


* One Molyneux, an Ironmonger. 
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law ; the other a certain Saddler, his intimate 
friend, whoſe name I forget. Each had a ſmall 
kettic in his hand, wherein was a reaſonable quan- 
tity of the new halfpence. At proper periods 
| they ſhook their kettles, which made a melancholy 
„„ r 
and confederate. 

After theſe followed ſeveral officers, whoſe af 
ſiſtance was neceſſary for the more decent perform- 
ance of the great work in hand 
The proceſſion was cloſed an innumerable 
_ crowd of people, who frequently ſent out loud 
huzza's ; which were cenſured by wijer heads as a 
mark of inhumanity, and an ungenerous triumph 
over the unfortunate ; without duly conſidering 
the various viciſfitudes of human life. However, 
s it becomes an impartial hiſtorian, I will not 
conceal one obſervation, that Mr. Wood himſelf 
appeared wholly unmoved, without the leaſt alte- 
ration in his countenance ; only when he came 
within fight of the fatal tree, which happened to 
be of the ſame ſpecies of timber with his own per- 
fon, he ſeemed to be ſomewhat penſive. 

At the place of execution, he appeared undaun- 
ted, nor was ſeen to ſhed a tear. He made no re- 
fiſtance, but ſubmitted himſclf, with great reſigna- 
tion, to the hangman, who was, indeed, thought to 
uſe him with too much roughneſs, neither kiſſing 
him, nor aſking him pardon. His dying ſpeech 
was printed, and deſerves to be written in letters 

| | of 
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of gold. Being aſked whether it were his own 
true genuine ſpeech, he did not deny it. 
Thoſe of the ſofter ſex who attended the cere- 

mony, lamented that fo comely and well-timbered 
2 man ſhould come to ſo untimely an end. He 
„ 
they ſound it cold and ſtiff. 
It is ſtrange to think how this melancholy ſpec- 
tacle turned the hearts of the people to compaſſi · 
on: when he was but down, the body was car- 
ried through the whole city to gather contributions 
for his wake ; and all forts of people ſhewed their 
liberality according as they were able. The cere- 
mony was performed in an ale-houſe of diſtinction, 
and in 2 manner ſuitable to the quality of the de- 
ceaſed. While the attendants were diſcourſing 
about his funeral, a worthy member of the afiem- 
bly ſtood up, and propoſed, that the body ſhould be 
pomp-and formalities uſed at his execution ; which 
would prevent the malice of his enemies, and all 
indignities that might be done to his remains. 
This was agreed to; and about nine o'clock on 
the following morning there d a ſecond 
of the ſentence, authority thought fit to interpoſe, 
and the corps was reſcued by the civil power. 
We hear the body is not yet interred ; which oc- 
caſions many ſpeculations. But what is more 
wonderful, it is poſitively aſſured by many who 


— 
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pretend to have been eye witneſſes ; that there 
does not appear the leaſt alteration in any one 
lincament or feature of his countenance, nor vi- 
ſible decay in his whole frame, further than what 
had been made by worms long before his executi- 
on. The ſolution of which difficulty, Iſhall leave 
among Naturaliſts. V. 10, p- 215+ 
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GREAT ABILITIES. 
Great abilities, without the fear of God, are 
moſt dangerous inſtruments, when they are truſted 
with power. The laws of man have thought fit, 
that thoſe who are called to any office of truſt 
ſhould be bound by an oath tothe faithful diſcharge 
of it: butan oath is an appeal to God, and there- 
fore can have no influence except upon thoſe, who 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
thoſe that ſeek him, and a puniſher of thoſe who 
diſobeyhim: and therefore, we ſee, the laws them- 
ſelves are forced to have recourſe to conſcience in 
theſe caſes, becauſe their penalties cannot reach 
the arts of cunning men, who can find ways to be 
Quilty of a thouſand injuſtices without being diſco- 
vered, or at leaft without being puniſhed, And 
the reaſon why we find ſo many frauds, abuſer, 
and corruptions where any truſt is conferred, can 
be no other, than that there is ſo little conſcience 
and religion left in the world, or at leaſt that men 
in their choice of inſtruments, have private ends in 
vic w, 3 


A 
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the public. Beſides, it is certain, that men who 
profeſs to have no religion, are full as zealous to 
bring over proſelytes as any papiſt or fanatick can 
be. And therefore, if thoſe who are in ſtation 
high exenghto beef influencenr excmple to echere; 
if thoſe (1 ſay) openly profeſs a contempt*or diſ- 


belief of religion, they will be ſure to make all 


their dependents of their own principles; and 
what ſecurity can the public expect from ſuch 
perſons, whenever their intereſts or their luſts 
come into competion with their duty ? It is very 
poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance of 
religion, and is a great pretender to conſcience, to 
be wicked and a hypocrite ; but it is impoſſible for 
a man who openly declares againſt religion, to 
give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will not bz 


falſe, and cruel, and corrupt, whenever a tempta- 


tion offers, which he values more than he does the 
power wherewith he was truſted. And if ſuch a 

man doth not betray his cauſe and his maſter, it is 
only becauſe the temptation was not properly of- 
fered, or the profit was too ſmall, or the danger too 
great. And hence it is, that we find ſo little truth 
or juſtice among us, becauſe chere are fo very fem, 
who, either in the ſervice of the public, or in 
common dealings with each other, do ever look 
farther than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themſelves aginſt the laws of the country; which 
a man may do by favour, by ſecrecy, or by cun- 


ning, though he breaks almoſt every law of God. 
Sermon on the Teſtimony of Conſcience, v. 11, p. 269. 


TY - = INDIF- 
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INDIFFERENCE FOR OTHER MEN'S SUFFERINGS. | 
There are no qualities more incident to the fraile 
ty and corruptions of human kind, than an in- 
difference orinſenſibility for other men's ſufferings, 
and a ſudden forgetfulneſs of their own former 
humb'e ſtate, when they riſe in the world. Theſe 
two diſpoſitions have not, I think, any where 
ſo ſtrongly exerted themſelves, as in the order of 
biſhops with regard to the inferior clergy ; for 
which I can find no reaſors, but ſuch as naturally 
ſhould ſeem to operate a quite contrary way. The 
maintenance of the clergy throughout the king- 
dom is precarious and uncertain, collected from a 
moſt miſerable race of beggarly farmers ; at whoſe 
mercy every mini ſler lies to be defrauded. His 
office as rector, or vicar, if it be duly executed, is 
very laborious. As ſoon as he is promoted to a 
biſbyprickh, the ſcene is entirely and happily chan- 
ged; his revenues are large, and as ſurely paid as 
thoſe of the ting; his whole buſineſs is once a year 
to receive the attendance, the ſubmiſſion, and the 
proxy-money of all his clergy, in whatever part of 
the dioceſe he ſhall pleaſe to think moſt conveni- | 
ent for himſelf. Neither is his perſonal preſence 
neceſſary, for the buſineſs may be done by a vicar 
general. The fatigue of ordination is juſt what 
the biſhops pleaſe to make it ; and, as matters 
have been for ſome time, and may probably re- 
main, the fewer ordinations the better. The reſt 
of 
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of their viſible offce conſiſts in the honour of at- | 

tending parliaments and councils, and beſtowing 
preſcrments in their own gift; in which laſt em- 
p' o) ment, and in their ſpiritual and temporal courts, 
the labour falls to their vice- general, ſecretaries, 
proctors, apparitors, ſeueſcbhals, and the like. Now, 
I Aux, in ſo quick a change, whereby their brethren, 
in a few d iys, are become their ſubjects, it would 
be reaſonable at leaſt to hope that the labour, con- 

finement, and ſubjection, from which they have 
ſo lately eſcap2d, like a bird out of the ſnare 
of the fowler, might a linlz incline them to re- 
member the condition of thoſe who were but Taft 
week their equals, probably their companions or 
their friends, and poſſibly as reaſonable expectants. 
There is a known ſtory of colonel Tidcomb, who, 
while he continued a ſubaltern officer was eve · 
ry day complaining againſt the pride, oppreſſion, 
and hard treatment of colonels towards their officers; 
yet, in a few minutes after he had received his com - 
miſtion for a regiment, walking with a friend on 
the mall, he confeſſed that the ſpirit of colonel-ſhip 
was coming faſt upon him, which ſpirit is ſaid to 

have daily ir creaſed to the hour of his death. 

| Conſiderations upon two Bills, v. 10, p. 275. 
TT 
Philoſophers ſay, Virtue is ſeated in the middle ; 
ſo in another ſenſe, the litile virtue left in the 
world is chiefly to be found among the middle 
+ +: 
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rank of mankind, who are neither allurcd out of 
her paths by ambition, nor driven by poverty, 
v. 10, p. 143s 
GOOD QUALITIES. 

I have known ſome men poſſeſſed of good qua- 
lities, which were very ſerviceable to others, but 
_ uſeleſs to themſelves ; like a ſun-dial on the front 
of a houſe, os ien the neighbours 2nd - 
gers, but not the owner within. 

V. 3. p. 305. 

„ 

The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy, is 
. becauſe young ladies ſpend their time in making 
nets, not in making cages. | Ibid, p. 308. 


POWER OF FORTUNE. 

The power of fortune is confeſſed only by the 
miſerable ; for the happy impute all their ſucceſs 
to prudence or merit, | Ibid, p. 309 · 

C ENS UR E. 

Cenſure is the tax a man pays to che public 

for being eminent. Ibid. 
ACTIONS. 

The motives of the beſt actions will not bear 
too ſtrict an inquiry. It is-allowed, that the 
cauſe of moſt actions, good or bad, may be re- 
ſolved into the love of ourſelves ; but the ſelf- love 
of ſome men inclines them to pleaſe others ; and 
the {clf-love of others. is wholly employed in 


plating 


Q 


* 
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pleaſing themſelves. This makes the great dii- 
tinction between virtue and vice. Religion is the 
beſt motive of all actions, yet religion is allowed 
to be the higheſt inſtance of ſelf-love. 

COMPLAINT. 
Complaint is the largeſt tribute heaven receives, 
and the ſincereſt part of our devotion. 


Tbid, p. 310. 


| Ibid, p. 311. 
AIS E. 
OS I WIE PE 
Ibid, p. 313. 


1 1 n A - 

On ſeeing a worthy Prelate go out of church in 
the time of divine ſervice, to wait on his Grace 
the Duke of Dorſet. 
+ Lord Pam in the church (could you think it) 
kneel'd down ; 
When told the Lieutenant was juſt come to town, 
_ His Fation deſpiſing, unaw'd by the place, 

He flies from his God, to attend on his Grace: 
To the court it was fitter to pay his devotion, 
Since con had no hand in his lordſhip's promotions 
V. 6, P. 227. 


EPILOGUE TO A PLAY FOR THE DENEFIT OF THE 
WEAVERS IN IRELAND. 


O dares affirm this is no pious age, . 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When Actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will give a night of benefit to Weavers? 


Stay 


K 1 n . 6 l — Ä 
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suy. It me foe, how fincly will it found ! 


Imprimis, from his Grace a hundred pound. 
Peers, clergy, gentry, all are benefactors; 
And then comes in the [tem of the Actors. 


Item, the Actors freely gave a day,— 


The Poet had no more, who made the play. 

But whence this wond'rous charity in Play'rs? 
They learnt it not at ſermons, or at pray rs. 
Under the roſe, ſince here are none but friends, 
(To own the truth) we have ſome private ends. 
Since waiting-women, like exacling jades, 


Hold up the prices of their old brocades, 


We'll dreſs in manufaures made at home; 
Equip our Kings and Gen rals at the Comb. 


| We'll rig in Meath-frreet Egypt's haughty queer ; 


| And Scipio trail an Jrifþ purple plad. 


And Anthony ſhall court her in ratteen. 


In blue oalleon ſhall Hannibal be clad, 


Indrugget dreft of thirteen pence a yard, 


See Philip's fon amidſt his Perfian guard: 


And proud Roxana fir d with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 
In ſhort, our kings and princeſſes within, 
Are all refolv'd the project to begin; 
And you, our ſubjects, when you here reſort, 
Muſt imitate the faſhion of the court. 

Oh! could I ſee this audience cladin uff, 


y's ſcarce, we ſhoyld have trade enough 


But chents, Brac adles, and lace take all away, 


Perhaps 


And icarce a crown is left to fre a play: 


F rer 
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Perhaps you wonder whence this friendſhip ſprings 
| Between the weavers and us playhouſe kings; 

But wit and weaving had the ſame beginning; 

Pallas firſt taught us poetry and ſpinning : 

And next ubſerve how this alliance fits, 

For weavers now are juſt as poor as wits : 

Their brother quill- men, workers for the ſtage, 

For ſorry fluff can get a crown a page; 

But weavers will be kinder to the play'rs, 
And fell for twenty pence a yard of theirs. 
And, to your knowledge, there is often leſs in 
The Peet's wit, than in the Player's drefling. 

V. 6, Pp. 9. 


— 5 . - — 


MODERATION. | 


| Anon ends attiins i ſteady in the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church, but with a due chriſ- 
tian charity to all who diſſent from it out of a 
principle of conſcience : the freedom of which, he 
thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as it 
is not abuſed, but never truſted with power. He 
is ready to defend with his life and fortune the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the proteſtant eſtabliſhed . 
faith, againſt all invaders whatſoever. He is for 
giving the crown its juſt prerogative, and the 
people their juſt liberties. He hateth no man for 
differing from him in political opinions; nor doth 
- he thinkit a maxim infallible, that virtueſhould al- 
ways attend upon favour, and vice upon diſgrace. 
Theſe 


* — 
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Theſe are ſome few lineaments in the character ef 
a truly moderate man: let us now compare it with 


thedeſcription of one, who uſually —ͤ— under 
that title. 


A moderate man in the new meaning of the 
| word is one, to whom all religion is indifferent; 
who, although he denominates himſelf of the 
church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. 
He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, 
with exceptions only to a very few, who, he 
hopeth, and probably upon falſe grounds, are as 
ready to betray their rights and properties as him- 
ſelf, He thinks the power of the people can never 
be too great, nor that of the prince too little; and 
yet this very notion he publiſheth, as his beſt ar- 
gument, to prove him a moſt loyal ſubject. Every 
opinion in government, that differeth in the leaſt 
from his, tends directly to popery, flavery, and re- 
bellion. Whoever lieth under the frown of power, 
can, in his judgment, have neither common ſenſe, 
common honeſty, nor religion. Laſtly, his devo- 
tion conſiſteth in drinking gibbets, confuſion, and 
damnation : in profanely idolizing the memory of 
one dead prince, and ungratefully trampling upon 
the aſhes of another. 

By theſe marks you will eaſily diſtinguiſh a 
truly moderate man from thoſe, who are com- 
monly, but very falſely, ſo called ; and while per - 
ſons thus qualified are ſo numerous and ſo noiſy, 


ſo full of zeal and incultry ts gum geefelyees 20d 
i ſpread 
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ſpread their opinfons among the people, it cannot 
be wondered that there ſhould be ſo little brotherly 
love I:ft among us. 

Sermon on Brotherly Love, v, 11, p. 283. 


Falk TY 
Party is the madneſs of many, for the g un of a 


few. : v. , 7. 240. 


E party, faction, ſect, or ca- 
bal whatſoever, in which the moſt ignorant were 
not the moſt violent; for a bee is not a buſier ani- 
mal than a blockhead. However, ſuch inftru- 
ments are neceſſary to politicians ; and perhaps it 
may be with ſtates as with clocks, which muſt have 
| ſome dead weight hanging at them, to help and 
FINE SENSE AND EXALTED SENSE. 

Fine ſenſe and exalted ſenſe, are not half ſo uſe- 
ful as common ſenſe. There are forty men of 
wit for one man of ſenſe: and he that will carry 


nothing about him but gold, will be every day at 
a loſs for want of readier change, 


| Ibid 

EARNING. | 

Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt pow- 

erful and excellent things in the world in ſkil- 
ful hands; in unſkilful, the moſt miſchievous. 
| Ibid, P. 241. 

VANITY, 
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VANITY. 

Every man has juſt as much vanity as he wants 
underſtanding. 


MODESTY. 


Modeſty, if it were to be recommended for 
nothing elſe, this were enough, that the pretending 
eee eee. 
quires a perpetual labour to appear what he is not: 
if we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves it to others; 
if we have none, it beſt hides our want of it. For 
as bluſhing will ſometimes make a whore paſs for 
„ CEE CP WET Bom 
a man of ſenſe. of 14. 


1 Allr 

It is not ſo much the being exempt from faults, 
as the having overcome them, that is an advantage 
to us; it being with the follics of the mind as with 
the weeds of a field, which if deſtroyed and con- 
ſumed upon the place of their birth, enrich and im- 
prove it more, than if none had ever ſprung 

FORGIVENE Ss. 

A brave man thinks no one his ſuperior, who 
does him an injury: for he has it then in his pow- 
er to make himſelf ſuperior to the other, by for- 
giving it. 1 id. P. 242+ 

5 = = WW 3 th a 
To relieve the —B— ON 
a man 
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a man is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing 

the buſineſs of God and providence. _ 
Cc H . 

I as little fear that God will damn a man that 

dc. . CAN 


SUPERSTITION. 


Superſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. 


IMPERTINENT OBSERVATION. 

Such as are ſtill obſerving upon others, are like 
thoſe who are always abroad at other men's houſes 
_ reforming every thing there, while their own runs 
to ruin. 1554 f. 243. 


neren | 
When men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
23 leav= 
ings. Ibid, p. 244. 
FOOLISHNES 8. 

Some old men, by continually praiſing the time 
of their youth, would almoſt perſuade. us that 
there were no fools in thoſe days, but unluckily 
they are left themſelves for examples. 


WI. 
The greateſt advantage I know of being thought 
a wit by the world, is, that it gives one the grea- 
ter freedom of playing the fool. 


| Ibid. 
= A man 


an 
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A man of wit is not incapable of buſineſs, but 
above it. A ſprightly generous horſe is able too 
carry a pack-ſaddle as well as an aſs, but he is too 
good to be put to the drudgery. 


Ibid, p. 245+ 
3 3 Þ 2 i 5 3 a 
Wherever 1 find a great deal of gratitude in El 
poor man, I take it for granted, there would be 

as much generoſity, if he were a rich man. 

Ibid. 

FLOWERS OF RHETORICK. 
Flowers of rhetorick in ſermons and ſerious diſ- 
courſes, are like the blue and red flowers in corn, 
pleaſing to thoſe who come only for amuſement, 
bur prejudicial to him who would reap the profit 

from it. 3bid. 


| FALSE HAPPINESS. 

Falſe happineſs is like falſe money, it paſſes for 
a time as well as the true, and ſerves ſome ordina- 
ry occaſions: but when it is brought to the 
touch, we and the lightneſs and allay, and feel the 
| Joſs. | Ibid, p. 246. 
d 600D AND ILL COMPANY. 
| "Tis a certain truth, that a man is never ſo eaſy, 
or ſo little impoſed upon, as among people of the beſt 
ſenſe: it coſts far more trouble to be admitted 
or continued in ill company than in good; as 
the former have leſs underſtanding to be employed, 
ſo they have more 3 and to 

keep 
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keep a fool conſtantly in good humour with him- 
ſelf, and with others, is no very eaſy taſk. 
Ibid p. 247- 
W 1-T. i 
Tis as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's compa- 
ny, as it would be ill manners to whiſper in it; 
he is diſpleaſed at both for the ſame reaſon, be- 
cauſe he is ignorant of what is ſaid. 
Ibid p. 248. 
THOUGH Ts. 
We ſhould manage our thoughts ia compoſing 
any work, as ſhepherds do their flowers in mak- - 
ing a garland ; firſt ſelect the choiceſt, and then 
diſpoſe them in the moſt proper places, where they 
give a luſtre to each other. 


Ibid, p. 249- 
WWW 

As handſome children are more a diſhonour to 

a deformed father than ugly ones, becauſe unlike 
himſelf ; ſo good thoughts owned by a plagiary, 
brivg him more ſhame than his own ill ones. 
When a poor thief appears in rich garments, we 
immediately know they are none of his own. 
| Ibid, 


F3%ST1TH 6 
Women uſe lovers as they do cards ; they play 
with em a while, and when they have got all 
they can by em, throw em away; call for new 
ones, and then perhaps loſe by the new ones all 
Ibid, p. 250. 


bs Your 
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Vor true jilt uſes men like cheſs men, ſhe ne- 
ver dwells ſo long on any ſingle man as to overlook 
another who may prove more advantageous ; nor 
gives one another's place, till ſhe has ſeen *tis for 
her intereſt ; but if one is more uſeful to her than 
others, brings him in over the heads of all thoſe 
&f © of ih 

A family is but too often a commonwealth of 
malignants : what we call the charities and tics 
of affinity, prove but ſo many ſeparate and claſh- 
ing intereſts : the ſon wiſhes the death of the father; 
the younger brother that of the elder ; the elder 
repines at the fiſters portions : when any of them 
marry, there are new diviſions, and new animoſi- 
ties. It is but natural and reaſonable to expect 
\- eee comfort but in a fa- 
mily. ik, . 252 

AUTH OR 8. 

Authors in France ſeldom ſpeak ill of each other, 
but when they have a perſonal pique; Authors in 
England ſeldom ſpeak well of each other, but 
when they have a perſonal friendſhip. 


- | Ibid. 
COVETOUSNESS 
The character of covetouſneſs is what a man 
generally acquires more through ſome niggardli- 
neſs, or ill grace, in little and inconſiderable 
things, than in expences of any conſequence, A 
_ 
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very f-w pounds a year would caſe that man of 
the ſcandal of avarice. Ibid, p. 254+ 


. 

It often happens that thoſe are the beſt people, 
whole characters have been moſt injured by flan- 
derers : as we uſually find that to be the ſweeteſt 
fruit which the birds have been pecking at. 

u 1 8 

A King may be a tool, a thing of ſtraw; but 
if he ſerves to frighten our enemies, and ſecure our 
property, it's well enough: a ſcare- crow is a thang 
of I but it protects the corn. 

| Tbid, f. 256. 
MINISTER. 

A man coming to the water- ſide, is ſurrounded 
by all the crew; every one is officious, every one 

making applications; every one offering his ſer- 

vice; the whole buſtle of the place ſecms to be 

only for him. The ſame man going from the 
 water-fide, no noiſe is made about him, no creature 
takes notice of him, all let him paſs with utter 
neglect! The picture of a miniſter when he 

comes into power, and when he 20cs out. 

| Ibid, p. 257. 


EPIGRAM 
As Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
He took to the {treet, and fled for his life; 
K 3 * 
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Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the ſquabble, 


And ſavꝰd him at once from the ſhrew and the rabble; 
Then ventur d to give him ſome ſober advice 

But Tom is a perſon of honor ſo nice, | 
Toowiſe to take council, too proud to take warning, 
That he ſent to all three a challenge next morning: 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
Weat home, and was cudgell'd again by his wife. 


ATLas, or the MinisTer of Srars; to the 
Lord Treaſurer Oxrorp. 
A TEAS. we read in ancient ſong, 
Was fo exceeding tall and ſtrong, 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, 
Juſt as a pedlar does his pack; 
But, as a pedlar overpreſs'd, 
Unloads upon a ftall to reſt; 
Or, when he can no longer ſtand, 
Deſires a friend to lend a hand; 
So Atlas, leſt the pond'rous ſpheres 
Got Hercules to bear the pile, 
That he might fit and reſt a while. 
Yet Hercules was not ſo ſtrong, 
Nor could have borne it half fo long. 
Great ſtateſmen are in this condition, 
. And Atlas is a politician, 
A premier Miniſter of State ; 
Alcides one of ſecond rate. 
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Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er ſo wiſe, 
Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 
Sink down he muſt, or find »pbolders. 
v. 6, f. 77. 


A Savers ELxor on the Daa vm of a late 
famous *® GENERAL. 5 

I8 Grace! impoſſible ! what dead! 

Of old age too, and in his bed ! 
And could that mighty warrior fall ? 

And ſo inglorious, after all ! 

Well, fince he's gone, no matter how, 
The laſt loud trump muſt wake him now: 
And truſt me, as the noiſe grows ſtronger, 
He'd with to ſleep a little longer. 
And could he be indeed fo old 
As by the news-papers we're told ; 
Threeſcore, I think, is pretty high ; 
*T was time in conſcience he ſhould die. 
This world he cumber'd long enough; 
He burat his candle to the ſnuff; 
And that's the reaſon, ſome folks think, 
He left behind fo great a ſ—k. 
Behold his funeral appears, 
Nor widow's ſighs, nor orphan's tears, 
Wont at ſuch times each heart t6 pierce, _ 
Attend the progrefs of his hearſe. 
But what of that, his friends may ſay, 
He had thoſe honours in his day. 


| Terr. 
i | #®* The Duke of Marlborough, 4 
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True to his profit and his pride, 
He made them weep before he dy d. 
Come hither, all ye empty things, 
Ye bubbles rais'd by breath of Kings ; 
Who float upon the tide of ſtate, 
Come hither, and behold your fate. 
Let pride be taught by this rebuke, 
How very mean a thing's a Duke ; 
From all his ill- got honours flung, 
Turn'd to that dirt from whence he ſprung. 
V. 17, p. 70. 
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A Pasron Al. * BETWEEN Richuoxp 
Lopce Au D Marsie Hill, 
Written June 2727, juſt after the news of the death of 
George the Firſt. 

Richmond Lodge is a houſe with a ſmall park, belonging to the 
Crown: it was uſually granted by the Crown for a leaſe of 
years ; the Duke of Ormond was the lat who had it. After 
his exile it was given vo the Prince of Wales by the King. The 
Prince and Princeſs ufually paſſed their ſummer there, It is 
within a mile of Richmond. 

Marble IIill is a houſe dt. Shs; ties of ths the. | 
chamber, afterwards Counteſs of Suffolk, and Groom of the Stole 
to the Queen. It is on the Middleſex fide, near Twickenham, 
where Mr. Pope lived, and about two miles from Richmond 

Lodge. Mr. Pope was the contriver of the gardens, Lord Her- 
bert the urch tect, and the Dean of St. Patrick's chief butler“ 
and keeper of the ice-houſe. Upon King George the Firk's 

N Spight of Pope, in ſpight of Gay, 
And all that he or they can ſay ; , 


| Sing 
& This poem was carried to court, and read to the King and Queen. 
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Sing on I muſt, and fing I will 
Of Richmond-lodge, and Marble-hill. 


Laſt Frilay-night, as neighbours uſe, 
EE to talk of news : 
For by old proverbs it appears, 
That walls have tongues, and hedges ears. 


MARBLE-KIL L. 
Your miſtreſs wh grown a queen: 
You'll find it ſoon by woeful proof, 
She'll come ne more beneath your roof. 


 __RICHMOND-LODGE. 
The kingly prophet well envinces, 
That we ſhould put no truſt in princes : 
My royal maſter promis'd me 
To raiſe me to a high degree ; | 
But now he's grown a king, God wot, 
I fear I ſhall be ſoon ſorgot. 
You ſee, when folks have got theirends, 
How quickly they neglect their friends; 
Yet I may ſay, *twixt me and you, 
Pray God they now may find us true. 


MARBLE-HILL. 

My houſe was built but for a ſhow, 
My lady's empty pockets know ; | 
And now ſhe will not have a ſhilling 
To raiſe the ſtairs, or build the cieling; 


For, 


— . 7˙ e tn - 
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For, all the courtly madams round, 

Now pay four ſhillings in the pound. 
*Tis come to what I always thought ; 
My dame is hardly worth a groat. 

Had you and I been courtiers born, 

We ſhould not thus have lain forlorn : 
For, thoſe we dext*rous courtiers call, 


Can riſe upon their maſter's fall. 


But we, unlucky, and unwiſe, 
Muſt fall becauſe our maſters riſe. 


RICHMOND-LODGE., 
My maſter, ſcarce a fortnight ſince, 
Was grown as wealthy as a prince; 
But, now it will be no ſuch thing. 
For he'll be poor as any king: 
And, by his crown will nathing get; 
But, like a king, to run in debt. 
MARBLE-HILL. 
No more the Dean, that grave divine, 
Shall keep the keys of my no—wine ; 
My ice houſe rob, as heretofore, 
And ſteal my artichoaks no more; 
Poor Patty Blount no more be ſeen 
Bedraggled in my walks ſo green: 


Plump Johnny Gay will now elope ; 


RICH MOND-LODGE., 
Here wont the Dean, when he's to ſeek, 
To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week; 


To 


＋ 
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To cry the bread was ſtale, and mutter 
Complaints againſt the royal butter. 
But now I tear it wiil be ſaid, 
No butter ſticks upon his bread, 
We ſoon ſhall find him full of ſpleen, 
For want of tattling to the queen; 
S.unning her royal ears with talking; 
His rev'rence and her highneſs walking: 
Whilſt * Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, 
Sits mounted on the garden roller. 
A zoodly ſight to fee her ride, 
With antient + Mirmont at her fide. 
In velvet cap his head lies warm; 
His hat for ſhow, beneath his arm. 

MARBLE-HIL TL. 

Some ſouth-Sea broker, from the city, 

Wilt purchaſe me, the more's the pity ; 
Lay all my fine plantations waſte, 
To fit them to his vulgar taſte ; 
Chang'd for the worſe in ev'ry part, 
My maſter, Pope, will break his heart. 


RICH MOND-LODGE. 
In my own Thames may I be drowned, 
If e'er 1 ſtoop beneath a crowu'd head: 

Except her majeſty prevails 
To place me with the Prince of Wales; 


”, 


| # Lady Charlotte de Rouſſy, a Freach Laty. 
+ Marquiſs de Mirmont, a French man of quaiity. 


__-y 
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And then 1 ſhall be free from fears, 

For he'll be prince theſe fifty years. 

1 then will turn a courtier too, 
And ſerve the times, as others do. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 
I leave to your contriver, Pope : > 
None loves his king and country better, / 
Yet none was ever leſs their debtor. 


MARBLE-HILL., 
Then, let him come and take a nap, 
In ſummer on my verdant lap: 

Prefer our villa's where the Thames is, 
To Kenſington, or hot St. James's; 
Nor ſhall I dull in ſilence ſit; 

For tis to me he owes his wit, 
My groves, my echoes, and my birds, 
Have taught him his poetic words. 

Aſſiſt all poets in diſtreſſes. —— 
Him twice a week I here expect, 
To rattle * Moody for neglect; 
An idle rogue, who ſpends dis quartridze 
In tippling at the Dog and Patridge; 
And I can hardly get him down 
T hree times a week to bruſh my gown. 


The gardener 
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RICHMON D-LODGE. 
I pity you, dear Marble-hill ; 
But hope to ſce you flouriſh till. 
All happineſs ——and ſo adieu. 
MARBLE-HILL. \ 
Kind Richmond-lodge, the ſame to you. = 
e des - 


DESIRE AND POSSESSION. | 
Written in the Year 1727. „ 
18 f 
In man, Poſſeſſion and Defire ; = 

Think what they wiſh ſo great a bleſling, 

So diſappointed when poſſeſſing. | 

A moralift profoundly ſage, 

I know not in what book or page, 

Or, n ah; 
Poſſeſſion, and Deſire „ 

But, ſtill at variance with each other, 

Were ſeen contending in a race; 

And, kept at firſt an equal pace: 

A Nee e 

For, this was active, that was ftrong : 

Till envy, flander, ſlot h and doubt, 

Miſled them many a league about. 

Seduc'd by ſome deceiving light, 

They take the wrong way for the right : hi 

L Through 
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Th:ough flipp'ry by- roads dark and deep, - 
They often climb, and often creep. 
Deſire, the ſwifter of the two, 
Along the plain like lightning flew : 
Till eat'ring on a broad highway, 
Where power and titles ſcatter d lay, 
He ſtrove to pick up all he found, 
And by excurſions loſt his ground: 
No ſooner got, than with diſdain 
And haſted forward to purſue 
Freſh objects fairer to his view ; 
In hope to ſpring ſome nobler game: 
But ,all he took was juſt the ſame : 5 


Too ſcornful now to ſtop his pace 8 


He ſpurn'd them in his rival's face. 
Poſſeſion kept the beaten road ; 
And, gather'd all his brother firow'd ; 
But, overcharg'd, and out of wind, 
Though ftrong in limbs, he lagg d behind. 
Defire had now the goal in ſight : 
It was a tow'r of monſtrous height ; 
Where, on the ſummit Fortune ſtands : 
A crown and ſcepter in her hands, 
Beneath, a chaſm as deep as Hell, 
Where many a bold advent' rer fell. 
Defire, in rapture gaz d a while, 
And ſaw the treach'rous goddeſs ſmile ; 
But, as he climb'd to graſp the crown, 
She knock'd him with the ſceptre down. 
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He tumbled in the gulf profound; 

There dgom'd to whirl an endleſs round. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 

He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight: 

And, as he nowexpiring lay, 

Flocks ev'ry om*nous bird of prey; 

The Raven, Vulture, Owl, and Kite, 


At once upon his carcaſe light; 


And ftrip his hide, and pick his bones, 
Regardleſs of his dying groans. 
; | v. 72 f: 90. 


FaBLE or ARACHNE AnD\PALLAS 


| Applied to England and Ireland. 


* 


HE goddeſs had heard of one Arachne, X 


young virgin very famous for ſpinning and 
weaving: they both met upon a trial of ſkill; 
and Pallas finding herſelf equalled in her own art, 


don, and turned her into a ſpider ; 'enjoining her 
to ſpin-and weave fer ever out of her own- bowels, 
and in a very narrow compaſs. I confeſs, that 
from a boy I always piticd poor Arachne, and 
could never heartily love the goddeſs on account of 
ſo cruel and unjuſt a fentence ; which however is 
fully executed upon us by England, with further 
additions of rigour and ſeverity ; for the greateſt 


part of our bowels and vitals is extracted, without 


* Allou- 


ſtung with rage and envy, knocked her rival 


= —————ä—————————̃ PG CANES CAC 
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allowing us the liberty of ſpinning and weaving 
them. * 
Propoſal for the Uſe of leich Manufattures, v. 20, P. 7. 
* Since this was wrote, tle oppreſſion complained of bas been in 


Pn Seer ee 


GREAT RICHES. 
| Great riches ace no bleſſing in themſelves ; be- 
cauſe the poor man with the common neceſſaries 
of life, enjoys more health, and has fewer cares 
without them: how then do they become bleſſings? 


the hungry, cloathing the naked, rewarding wor- 
thy men, and, in ſhort, doing acts of charity and 
generoſity. Thus likewiſe, power is no blefling 
in itſelf, becauſe private men bear leſs envy, and 
trouble, and anguiſh without it. But when it is em- 
ployed to protect the innocent, to relieve the 
oppreſſed, and to puniſh the oppreſſor, then 
it becomes a great bleſſing. And fo, laſtly, 
even great wiſdom, is, in the opinion of So- 
lomon, not a blefling in itſelf : for in much wiſdom 
it much ſorrow ; and men of common underſtand- 
ings, if they ſerve God and mind their callings, 
make fewer miſtakes in the conduct of life than 


thoſe who have better heads, And yet wiſdom 


is a mighty blefling, when it is applicd to good 
purpoſes, to inſtruct the ignorant, to be a faithful 


counſellor either in public or private, to be a di- 
rector to youth, and to many other ends needleſs 


here to mention. | 
Sermon on Metal Suljefiion v.i 1, p. 257» 


MOLLY 
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=o LLY MOG: or, Tus Fair Main 
or THz Inn. 
Ars my uncle, I pray you diſcover 
What hath bern the cauſe of your woes, 
Why you pine, and you whine, like a lover ? 
I have ſeen Afolly 7 Tog of the Rg. 
O nephew ! your grief is but folly, 

Io town you may find better prog: 
Half a erw there will get you a Mali, 
A AD much better than Ag. 

1 know that by wits tis recited, 
That women at beſt are a clog; 
But I'm not fo eaſily ſrighied 
From loving of ſweet Maly Mog. 
The ſchool-bcy's deſire is a play- dar 

The ſchool - maſler's joy is to log: 
The miik-maid's delight is on May-day, 

But mine is on ſweet Molly Mag. 
Iill-a-wiſp leads th' traveller gadding ” 

Thro' ditch, and thro' quagmire and bog; 
But no light can ſet me a madding, | 
Like the eyes of my ſweet Molly Mog. 

For guineas in other mens breeches 

Your gameſters will palm and will cog ; 
But I envy them none of their riches, 

_ Sol may win ſweet Molly Mog, 


The heart, when half wounded, is changing, 
It here and there leaps fike a frog; 
But my heart can never be ranging, 
7 
> Who 
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Who follows all ladies of pleaſure, 
In pleaſure is thought but a hog ; 
All the ſex cannot give ſo good meaſure 
Ofjoys, as my ſweet Mcl.y Mog. 
1 feel I'm in love to diſtraction, 
My ſenſes all loft in a fog; 
And nothing can give ſatis faction 
But thinking of fweet Molly Mog. 1 


A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Cupid and gives me a jog, 
And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but ſweet Mally Meg. 
If I would not give up the three Graces 
I wiſh I were hang'd like a dog, 
And at court all the drawing room faces, 
For a glance of my ſweet Molly Mog. 
Thoſ: faces want nature and ſpirit, 
And ſeems as cut outof alog, 
Juno, Venus, and Pallas's merit 
Unite in my ſweet Molly Meg. 
Thoſe who toaſt all the family royal, 
ln bumpers of Hagan and Nog, 
Have hearts not more true or more loyal 
- Than mine to ſweet Molly Mop. 
Were Virgil alive with his Phillis, 
And writing another eclogue; 
Both his Phillis and fair IAmaryllit 
He'dgive up for ſweet Molly Meg. 
When ſhe ſmiles on each gueſt, like * 
Then jealouiy ſets me agog; 
To be ſure ſhe's a bit for the Vicar, 


And fo 1 ſhall loſe Molly Mog, L. 6, f. 145. 


4 
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CORRUPTNESS OF HEART. 

T have now preſent before me the idea of ſome 
perſons, who ſpend every moment of their lives, 
and every turn of their thoughts while they are 
awake, {and probably of their dreams while they 
Necp) in the moſt deteſtable actions and deſigns ; 
who delight in miſchicf, ſcandal, and obloguy, 
with t tred and contempt of all mankind a. 
gainſt 3 but chicfly of thoſe among their own 
Party, 
qualities rival each other for perfection; avarice, 
brutality, faction, pride, malice, treachery, noiſe, 
impudence, dullneſs, ignorance, vanity, and re- 
venge, contending every moment for ſuperiority in 
their breaſts. Such creatures are not to be re- 
formed ; neither is it prudent or ſafe to attempt a 
reformation. Yet, although their memories will 


rot, there may be ſome for their ſurvivors, 
to ſmell it while it is rotting. 
Anſwer to a Memorial, v. 10, p. 246. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIFE. 

No man ought to look upon the advantages of 
life, ſuch as riches, honour, power, and the like, 
as his property, but merely as a truſt, which God 
hath depoſited with him to be employed for the uſe 
of his brethren ; and God will certainly puniſh the 
breach of that truſt, though the laws of man will 
not, or rather inde:d cannot; becauſe the truſt 


was conferred only by God, who has not lefe it 
BM 


K own family; ſuch whoſe odious 
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to any power on earth to decide inſallibly, whe- 
ther a man makes good uſe of his talents or no, or 
to puniſh him where he fails. And therefore GoJ 
ſeems to have more particularly taken this matter 
into his own hands, and will certainly reward 
or puniſh us in proportion to our good or ill per- 
formance in it. Now, although the advantages, 
which one man paſſeſſeth more than andther, may 
in ſome ſenſe, be called his property @vith re- 
ſpect to other men, yet with reſpet w God, 
they are only a truſt; which will plainly 
appear from hence: if a man does not uſe thoic 
advantages to the good of the public, or the be- 
neſit of his neighbour, it is certain he doth not 
deſerve them, and, conſequently, that God never 
intended them for a blefling to him ; and, on the 
ocher fide, whoever does employ his talents as he 
ought, will find, by his own experience, that they 
were chiefly lent him for the ſervice of others, 
for to the ſervice of others he will certainly em- 
ploy them. 


— Mata Sajeion, v, 11. 9.353 

c H ARIT . 
What can bea greater honour than to be cho- 
ſen one of the ſtewarfs and diſpenſers of God's 
bounty to mankind ? what is there, that can givea 


generous ſpirit more pleaſure and complacency of 
mind, than to conſider that he is an inſtrument of 
doing nruch good ? that great numbers owe to him, 
under God, their ſubkiftence, their ſafety, their 
| health, 
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health, and the good conduct of their lives? the 
wickedeſt man upon earth takes a pleaſure in do · 
ing good to thoſe he loves ; and thcrefore ſurely 
a good chriſtian, who obeys our Saviour's com- 
mands of loving all men, cannot but take delight 
in doing good even to his enemies. God, who gives 
all things to all men, can receive nothing from a- 
ny; and thoſe among men, who do the moſt good 
and receive the feweſt returns, do moſt reſemble 
their creator: for which reaſon St. Paul delivers 
it as a ſaying of our Saviour, that it is more bleſſed 
to give than receive. Ibid p. 2.56. 


Dr. SWIFT to Mr. Pore, while he was writing 
the Duxciap. 
OPE has the talent well to ſpeak, 
But not to reach the car ; 
His loudeſt voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 
A while they on each other look, 
Then diff rent ſtudies chuſe, 
The Dean fits plodding on a book, 
Pope walks, and courts the muſe. 
Now backs of letters, though defign'd 
For thoſe who more will need em, 
Are fll'd with hints, and interlin'd, 
Himſelf can hardly read 'em. 
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Each atom by ſome other ſtruck, 
All-turns and motion tries : 

Till in a lump together tuck, 

| Beholda poem riſe 

Let he Be es ater ; 

He claims it by a canon ; 

That, without which a thing is not, 

Is, conſe fine gud non: 
Thus, Pope, in vain you boaſt your wit ; 
For, had our deaf divine 
You had not writ a line. 
Of geelate thus, for preaching famr'd, 
The ſexon reaſon'd well, 


And juftly half the merit claim'd 
Becauſe he rang the bell. 


V. 6, f. 23. 


Mr. Jason Hasand, a Woollen-draper in Dub- 
lin, put up the fign of GG Lan, 
and deſired a motto in verſe. 
ASON, the valiant prince of Greece, 
From Colchos brought the Golden Fleece ; 
We comb the wool, refine the tuft; 
For modern Jaſons that's enough. 
| Oh!] could we tame yon watchful & dragon, 
Old Jaſon would have tels to brag on. 
: © England. V. 7, P. 377 
An 
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Ax Eise on the much-lamented Dearu of © 
| Mc. Danan, the famous rich Un. who | 
died the th of July 1720. 


Written in the Year 1720. 


n theſe preſents, Death the 


tamer 
By mortgage hath ſecur d the corpſe of Demar z 
Nor can four hundred thouſand flerling pound 
His heirs might well, of all his wealth poſſeſt, 
Beſtow to bury him one iron cheſt. 
Plutus the god of wealth, will joy to know 
His faithful ſteward, in the ſhades below. 


He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a thread-bare cloak; 


He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk; 
And, by his looks, had he held out his palms, 
He might be thought an objeQ fit for alms ; 
So, to the poor if he refus'd his pelf, 

He us d them full as kindly as himſelf. 
Were er he went, he never ſaw his betters ; 


Lords, Knights, and Squires, were all his bumble 


debtors ; 

Were forc'd to own to him their obligation. | 
In half a minute is not worth a groat. 138 
His coffers from the coffix could not ſave, 
Nor 2 the grave. 


A golden. 


Can! 
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A golden monument would not be right. 
| Becauſe we wiſh the earth upon him light. 
Oh London tavern ! thou haſt loſt a friend, 
Tho” in thy walls he ne*erdid farthing ſpend ; 
He touch d the pence when others touch d the por; 
The hand that ſign d the mortgage paid and the ſhot. 
Old as he was, no vulgar known diſeaſe 
On him could ever boaſt a power to ſeize ; 
*But as his gold he weigh'd, grim Death in ſpight, 
Caſt in his dart, which made three moidores light ; 
And as he ſaw his darling money fail, 
Blew his laſt breath to fink the lighter ſcale. 
He, who ſo long was current, twould be ſtrange 
If he ſhould now be cry d down ſince his change. 
The ſextonſhail green ſods on thee beſtow : 
A diſmal banker muſt that banker be, 
Who gives no billi but of Mortality. 
ru EPITAPH. 
Beneath this verdant hillock ies 
Demar the wealthy, and the wiſe. 
His Heirs, that be might ſafely rel, 
Have put bis carcaſe in « cheſt ; 
His other ſelf, bis money lay. 
To that dear felf be eft behind, 
eee foe 
v. 7+ p. 25. 


* The four following lines were written by Stella. 
MIRAL 
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MORAL HONESTY. 

There are ſome people who appear very indif- 
ferent as to religion, and yet have the repute of 
being juſt and fair in their dealings ; and theſe are 
generally known by the character of good moral 
men. But now if you look into the grounds and 
the motives of ſuch a man's actions, you ſhall find 
them to be no other than his own eaſe and intereſt. 
For example : you truſt a moral man with your 
money in the way of trade, you truſt another with 
the defence of your cauſe at law, and, perhaps, 


they both deal juſtly with you. Why? not from 
any regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 


fortune depends upon their credit, and a ſtain of 


open public diſhoneſty muſt be to their diſadvan - 
tage. But let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's intereſt 
and ſafety to wrong you, and then it will be im- 


poſſible you can have any hold upon him; becauſe 


there is nothing left to give him a check, or put in 


the balance againſt his profit. For, if he hath 
nothing to govern himſelf by but the opinion of 
the world, as long as he can conceal his injuſtice 
from the world, he thinks he is ſafe. 

Beſides, it is found by experience, that thoſe 
men, who ſct up for morality without regard to 
religion, are generally virtuous but in part ; they 


will be juſt in their dealings between man and man; 


but if they find themſclves diſpoſed to pride, luſt, 
NMI in- 


® The Editor of this work will not ſuppoſe Sterne capable af 
Plagiary, though a number of peſſages throughout his fermon on the 
Adules of Conſcience are word. for word with Swift's on the 
Teſtimony of Conſcience : let the reader compare this paſſage aud 
the others taken from Swift's ſermon, and the fimilituds will im- 
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intempcrance, or avarice, they do not think their 
morality concerned to check them in any of theſe. 
vices ; becauſe it is the great rule of ſuch men, 
that they may lawfully follow the dictates of na- 
ture, wherever their ſafcty, health, and fortune 
are not injured, So that, upon the hole, there 
is hardly one vice, which a mere moral man 
may not, upon ſome occaſions, allow himſelf to 
praiſe. 
Sermon on the Teſtimony of Conſcience, v. 11. P. 262. 
HO N O R. 

Thiawesd is oficamatethe rnfiicn of an cath ; 
It is reckoned to be a great commendation to be a 
firi& man of honor; and it is commonly under- 
ood, that a man of honour can never be guilty 
of a baſe action. This is uſually the ſtyle of 
military men, of perſons with titles, and of others 
who pretend to birth and quality. *Tis true in- 
deed, that in antient times it was univerſally un- 
derſtood, that honor was the reward of virtue; but 
if ſuch honor, as is now a- days going, will not per- 
mit a man to do a baſe action, it muſt be allowed 
there are very few ſuch things a3 baſe actions in 
nature. No man of honor, as that word is u- 
Tually underſtood ,did ever pretend that his honor 
obliged him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his 
creditors, to be uſeful to his country, to do good 
to mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, 

to reggcd his word, his promiſe, or his oath : or, it 
he of theſe virtues, they were never lear · 
iſm of honour, which contains 


but two precepts, the punctual payments of debts 
_ con- 
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contracted at play, and the right underſtanding the 
ſeveral degrees of an affront, in order to revenge 
it by the death of an adverſary. : 

But ſuppoſe the principle of honor, which 
ſome'men ſo much boaſt of, did really produce 
more virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, ſince 
the very being of that bonor depended upon the 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, 
the virtues derived from it could be of no long or 
certain duration. | 

For example : ſuppoſe a man, from a principle 
of honor, ſhould reſolve to be juſt, or chaſte, or 
temperate, and yet the cenſuring world ſhould take 


a humour of refuſing him thoſe characters, he 
would then think the obligation at an end. Or, 


<p> he ether Rin, of ke thanghe he could gain ho- 
nor by the falſeſt and vileſt action {which is a 
caſe that very often happens) he would then make 
no ſcruple to perform it. And God knows, it 
would be an unhappy tate, to have the religion, 
the liberty, or the property of a people lodged in 
the caſe. * 203, 
FEAR AND HOPE. 
of all men's actions: but neither of theſe paſſions 


will ever put us in the way of virtue, unleſs they 
be directed by conſcience. For although virtu- 
ous men do ſometimes accidentally make their way 
* world is ** that 
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no man can reaſonably hope to be rewarded in it 
mereiy upon account of his virtue. And, con- 
ſequently, the fear of puniſhment in this life, will 
| Preſerve men from very few vices, ſince ſome of 
the blackeſt and baſeſt do. often prove the ſureſt 
ſteps to favour ; ſuch as ingratitude, hypocriſy, 
trexchery, malice,, ſubornation, atheiſm, . and 
- many more which human laws do little concern 
before us the hopes of everlaſting happineſs, 
and the fears of everlaſting miſcry, as the reward 
and punifhment of our good or evil actions, our 
reaſon can find no way to avoid the f orce of ſuch. 
an argument, otherwiſe than by into in- 
fidelity, 
Lafily, conſcience will direct us to love God, ad 
to put our whole truſt and confidence in him. Our 
love of God will inſpire us with a deteftation for fin, 
as what is of all things moſt contrary to his divine 
nature; and, if we have an entire cofidence in him, | 
that will enable us to ſubdue and A 
allurements of the world. 
It may be here objected, We be ſo 
ſure a director to us chriſtians in the conduct of 
our lives, how comes it to paſs that the ancient 
heathens, who had no other lights but thoſe of na- 
ture and reaſon, ſhould ſo far exceed us in all 


manner of virtue, as plainly appears by many ex- 
amples they have left on record ? 
To which it may be anſwered ; firſt, thoſe hea- 
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thens were extremely ſtrict and exact in the educa- 


tion of their children; whereas among us this 
care is ſo much laid aſide, that the more God has 
bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, juſt ſo 
much tke leſs, in proportion, is the care he takes 
in the education of his children, and particularly 
of that child which is to inherit his fortune ; of 
which the effects are viſible enough among the 
great ones of the world. Again, thoſe heathens 
did, in a particular manner, inſtil the principle 
into their children of loving their country, which 
is ſo far othcrwiſ: now- a- days, that of the ſeveral 
partics among us, there is none of them that feem 
to have ſo much as heard whether there be ſuch a 


virtue in the world, as plainly appears by their 
practices, and eſpecially when they are placed in 


thoſe ſtations where they can only have an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing it. Laſtly; the moſt conſider- 
able among the heathens did generally believe re- 
wards and puniſhments 3 in a life to come; which 
is the great principle for conſcience to work up- 
on: whereas too many of thoſe, who would be 


thought the moſt conſiderable among us, do, both 


by their practices and their diſcourſes, plainly af- 


| frm, that — er of the matter- 
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| Clever Tou CLincn going to be HANGED, 
Written in the Year 1727- | 
A clever Tom Clinch, CORR NINY Bhs 
bawling, 


Rode flatly through Holborn, ode in ki ca. 
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H: : ſtopt at the Gorge for a battle of ſack, 
And promis'd to pay for it when he came back. 
His waiſtcoat and ſtockings, and breeches were 
white; | 
tis cup had « now cherry ridben to 27'. 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 
And ſaid, lack-a-day ! he's a proper young man. 
But, as from the windows the ladies he ſpy'd, 
Like a beau in the box, he bow'd low on each ſide; 
And when his laſt ſpeech the loud hawkers did cry, 
He ſwore from his cart it was all a damn'@1ye. 
The hangman for pardon fell down on his knee ; 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee: 
Then ſaid, I muſt ſpeak to the people a little, 
But I'll fee you all damn'd before I will * whittle. 
Mi honeſt friend + Wild, may he long hold his 
le lengthen'd my life with a whole year of grace. 
Take courage, dear comrades, and be not afraid, 
Nor ſlip this occaſion to follow your trade; 
My conſcience is clear, and my fpirits are calm, 
And thus I gooff without prayer book or pſalm. 
Then follow the practice of clever Tom Clinch, 
Who hung like a hero, and never would flinch, — 


* A cant word for conf:ing at the gallows. * 
1 


SECURITY OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY. 
ſerved by laws, which none but the whole can 
xepeal, there the great ends of government are pro- 

vided 
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vided for, whether the adminiſtration be in the 
hands of one, or of many. W here any one perſon or 
body of men, who do not repreſent the whole, ſeize 
into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, chere 
is properly no longer a government, but what A- 
1iſtotle and his followers call the abuſe and corrup- 
tion of one. This diſtinction excludes arbitrary 
power in whatever numbers; which, notwithſtan- 
ding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, have ſaid 

to its advantage, I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itſelf, as much as a ſavage is a happier 
Nate of life than a ſlave at the oar. 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man, vol. 3, p- 95 · 
DIFFERENCE IN OPINION. 
It is reckoned ill manners, as well as unreaſo- 
nable, for men to quarrel upon difference in opi- 
nion; becauſe that is uſually fuppoſed to be a 
thing which no man can help in himſelf ; which 


however I do not conceive to be an univerſal in- 


fallible maxim, except in thoſe cafes where the 
queſtion is pretty equally diſputed among the lear- 
ned and the wiſe : where it is otherwiſe, a man 
of tolcrable reaſon, ſmall experience, and willing 
to be inſtructed, may apprehend he is got into a 
wrong opinion, though the whoic curſe of his 
mind and inclination would perſuade him to believe 
it true; he may be convinced chat he is in an error, 


though he does not fee where it lies, by the bad 
effects of it in the co mon conduct of his life, aud 


by obſerving thoſe perſon: for whoſe wiſdom and 
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goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, to be of 

a contrary ſentiment. According to Hobbes's 
compariſon of reaſoning with caſting up accounts, 
whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt al- 
low himſelf out, though after repeated trials he 
may not ſee in which article he has miſreckoned, 
I will inſtance in one opinion, which I look upon 
every man obliged in conſcience to quit, or in 
prudence to conceal; I mean, that whoever argues 

in defence of abſolute power in a fingle perſon, 
though he offers the old plauſible plea, that it is 
his opinion, which he cannot help, unleſs he be 
convinced, ought in all free ſtates to be treated as 
the common enemy of mankind. 


Ibid. 
OPINION. 

A wiſe and a good man may indeed be ſome- 
times induced to comply with a number whole - 
pinion he generally approves, though it be per- 

| haps againſt his own. But this liberty ſhould be 
made uſe of upon very few occaſions, and thoſe of 
fmall importance, and then only with a view of 
bringing over his own fide another time to ſome - 
' thing of greater and more public moment. But 
| to ſacrifice the innocency of a friend, the good of 
F our country, or our own conſcience, to the 
| humour, or paſſion, or intereſt of a party, plainly 
ſhews, that either our heads or our hearts are not 


as they ſhould be : yet this very practice is the ve- 
ry fundamental law of each faction among us, as 
may 
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as may be obvious to any who will impartially and 
- without engagement, be at the pains to examine 
their actions, which, however, is not ſo eaſy a taſk; 
for it ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline. 
one way more than another, even in matters where 
we are wholly unconcerned. And it is a common 
obſervation, that in reading a hiſtory of facts done 
a thouſand years ago, or ſtanding by at play a- 
are apt to find our hopes and wiſhes engaged on a 
ſudden in favour of one fide more than another. 
No wonder then we are all ſo ready to intereſt our- 
ſelves in the courſe of public affairs, where the 
moſt inconſiderable have ſome real ſhare, and by 
the wonderful importance which every man is of 
to himſelf, a very great imaginary one. 

| nnn INN Man, v. 3. p. 73+ 


E Pin AM. 
Lsera for ever on me rails, 
To talk of me ſhe never fails. 
Now hang me, but for all her art, 
I find that I have gain'd her heart. 
My proof is thus : I plainly fee, 
The caſe is juft the ſame with me; 
I curſe her ev'ry hour fincerely, 
Yet, hang me, but I love her dearly. 
SS 


STELLA'S 


STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 
LL travellers at firſt incline 
Where er they ſee the faireſt fign ; 
And like the liquor and the meat, 
Will call again, and recommend 
The Angel inn to ev'ry friend : 
What tho' the painting grows decay'd, | 
The houſe will never loſe its trade : 


Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 
As fine as dawbers hands can make it, 
In hopes that ſtrangers may miſtakeit, 
We think it both a ſhame and ſin 

To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

No, this is Stella's caſe in fact, 

An angel's face, a little crack d; 
(Could poets or could painters fix 
How angels look at thirty fix :) © 
This drew us in at firſt to find 
In ſuch a form an angel's mind : 
And ev'ry virtue now ſupplies 
The fainting rays of Stella's eyes. 
eat, crowding — 
Wich breeding, humour, wit, and ſale; 
And puts them but to ſmall expence ; 
Their mind ſo plentifully fills, | 
And makes ſuch reaſonable bil!s, 
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Nay tho! the treach'rous tapſter Thomas 
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So little gets for what ſhe gives, 


We really wonder bow ſhe lives 


And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
She muſt have long ago run out. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place 


When Doll hangs out 2 newer face ; 


Or ſtop and light at Cloe's head, 
With ſcraps and leavings to be fed. 
Then Cloe, {till go on to prate 


Oft thirty fix and thirty eight; 


Purſue your trade of ſcandal picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken ; 
Your innuendo's, when you tell us 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows ; 
And let me warn you to belie 


A truth for which your ſoul ſhould grieve ; 


That ſhould you live to ſee the day 
When Stella's locks muſt all be grey, 
When age muſt print a furrow'd trace 
On ev'ry feature of her face ; 

Though you and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 


To make you look like beauty's queen, 


And hold forever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 

The cracks and wrinkles of your mind ; 

All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, 

And crowd to Stella's at fourſcore. 
| e V. 6, r. 116. 
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On Ms. Bippr Froypd; or, The Reczier 
to form a Beauty. 
T 7 HEN Cupid did his grandfire Jove intreat 
Too form ſome beauty by a new receipt, 
Jove ſent and found far in a country ſcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ſerene ; 
F.om which ingredients, firſt the dext'rous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward and the coy ; 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride ; 
Theſe Venus cleans'd from ev'ry ſpurious grain 
Of nice, coquet, affected, pert, and vain. 
Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'd; 
Then call'd the happy compoſition, Floyd. 
| v. 6, p. 111. 
— — —————— nn 
To the EARL of Oxroxp, late Lon p TRAEA- 
SURER, Sent to him when he was in the 
Tower, before his Trial. 
Out of Horace. 
Written in the Year 1716 
TOW bleft is he who for his country dies, 
Since death purſues the coward as he flies. 
"The youth, in vain, would fy from fate's attack, 
With trembling knees, and terror at his back ; 
Thoꝰ fear ſhould lend him pinions like the wind, 
| Yet ſwiſter fate will ſeize him from behind. 
Virtue repuls'd, vet knows not to repine ; 

But ſhall with unattaincd honour ſhine; 


Nor 
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Nor ſtoops to take the ſtaff, nor lays it down, 
Juſt as the rabble pleaſe to ſmile or frown. 

Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves to try 
Some new unbeaten paſſage to the ſky ; 
Where Jove a ſeat among the Gods will give 
To thoſe who die, for meriting to live. 

Next, faithful Silence hath a ſure reward ; 
Within our breaſt be ev'ry ſecret harr d: 
He who betrays his friend, ſhall never be 
Under one roof, or in one ſhip with me. 
For, who with traytors would his ſafety truft, 
Leſt with the wicked, Heav'n involve the juſt ? 
And though the villain *ſcapea while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a blood-hound, at his heels. 

6 


EDUCATION. 

me ln 
tion, which ought to have much weight, even 
with thoſe who have no learning at all. The books 
read at ſchool and colleges, are full of ineitements 
to virtue, and diſcouragements from vice, drawn 
the moſt influencing examples. Thus, young 
minds are filled early with an inclination to good, 
and an abhorrence of evil, both which encreaſe in 

them, according to the adyances they make in li- 
terature; and, although they may be, and too of- 
ten are, drawn by temptations of youth, and the 
opportunities of a large fort ne, into ſome i 7” 
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world, it is ever with reluctance and compunction 
of mind, becauſe their byaſs to virtue ſtill conti- 
nues. They may ftray ſometimes out of infirmity 
or compliance, but they will ſoon return to the 
Tight road, and keep it always in view. I ſpeak 
only of thoſe exceſſes, which are too much the at- 
tendants of youth and warmer blood : for, as to 
the points of honour, truth, juftice, and other no- 
ble gifts of the mind, wherein the temperature of 
the body hath no concern they are ſeldom or ever 
known to be wild: 
| _ Eſſay on Modern Education, v. 4. p. $1. 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Some proportion of human knowledge appears 
requiſite to thoſe, who, by their birth or fortune, 
are called to the making of laws, and in a ſubor- 
dinate way to the execution of them ; and that 
ſuch knowledge is not to be obtained without a 
miracle, under the frequent corrupt and fottiſh 
methods of cducating thoſe, who are born to 
wealth or titles. For, I would have it remem- 
bered, chat I do by no means confine theſe re- 
marks to ycung perſons of noble birth; the ſame 
errors running through all families, where there 
is wealth enough to afford, that their ſons {at 
leaft the eldeſt) may be good for nothing. Why 
fhoul4 my ſon be a ſcholar, when it is not inten- 
ded that he ſhould live by his learning?“ By this 
rule, if what is commonly ſaid be true, that mo- 
ney anſwereth all things, why ſhould my ſon be 

| —"" 
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honeſt, temperate, juſt, or charitable, ſince he hath 
no intention to depend upon any of theſe quali- 
ties for a maintenance? Ibid, p. 52. 


n 


The Drscatrion of an Inisn Fear, tranflated 
almoſt literally out of the original Igisn. 
| Tranſlated in the Year 1720. 

F NROURK's noble fare 

Will ne'cr be forgot, 

By thoſe who were there, 

Or thoſe who were not. 
His revels to keep, 

We ſup and we dine 
On ſeven ſcore ſheep, 

Fat bullocks and ſwine. 

Uſquebaugh to our feaſt 

In pails was brought up, 

An hundred at leaft, 
And a * madder our cup. 
O there is the ſport! 

We riſe with the light, 
In diſorderly fort, 
From ſnoring all night. 
O how I was trick' d! | 
My pipe it was broke, i 
My pocket was pick l. 4 
I loſt my new cloak. | 

* Wooden veſt. 
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I'm rifled, quoth Nell, 

Of mantle and * kercher : 
Why then fare them well, 
The de'el take the ſearcher. 
Come, Harper, ſtrike up, 
But, firſt, by your favour, 
Boy, give us a cup: 
Ah ! this has ſome ſavour. 
O Rourk's jolly boys 

Ne'er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous'd —— 
They bounce from their neſt, 
No longer will tarry, 

They riſe ready dreſt, 
Without one Ave Mary. 
They dance in a round, 
Cutting capers and ramping 3 

A mercy the ground 

Did not burſt with their Ramping; 
The floor is all wet 

With leaps and with jumps, 
While the water and ſweat, 
Spliſh ſplaſh in their pumps. 

Bleſs you late and early, 
Laughlin O Enagin, 

By my hand, you dance rarely, 

+ Margery Grinagin, 


* Handkerchief, + The name of an Iriſh woman. 
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Bring ſtraw for our bed, 
Shake it down to the feet, 
The winnowing ſheet. 
To ſhow I don't flinch, 
Fill the bowl up again, 
Then give us a pinch 
Of your ſneezing, * a yean. . 
Good Lord, what a ſight, 
After all their good cheer, | 
For people to fight 
In the midſt of their beer ? 
They riſe from their feaſt, 
And hot are their brains, 
A cubit at leaſt 

The length of their + ſkeans. 
What ſtabs and what cuts, 
What clatt' ring of ſticks; 
What ſtrokes on the guts, 
What baſtings and kicks ! 
With cudgels of oak, 
Well harden'd in flame, 
An hundred heads broke, 
You churl, I'll maintain 
My father built Luſk, 
The Caſtle of Slaia ; 
And Carrick Drumruſk : 

N32 


An Iriſh Word for a woman. 
+ Daggers, or ſhort ſwords. 
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The Earl of Kildare, 

And Moynalta, his brother, 

As great as they are, 

I was nurs'd by their mother. 

Arx chat of old madam, 

She II tell you who's who, 

As far up as Adam, 


She knows it is true. - 


SHOWS. 


| ABSOLUTE POWER. 
Abſolute power, in a particular ſtate, is of the 
Rates adjoining to each other. So endlefs and ex- 
orbitant are the deſires of men, whether conſidered 


In their perſonsor their ſtates, that they will graſp. 
| at all, and can form no ſcheme of perſect happi- 


into governments, the hopes and endeavours after 
univerſal monarchy have been bandied among 
them, from the reignof Ninus, to that of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King ; in which purſuits common- 
wealth have had their ſhare as well as monar- 
chies : ſo the Athenians, the Spartans, the The- 
bans, and the Achaians, did ſeveral times aim at 
the univerſal monarchy of Greece: ſo the com- 


wonwealths 


' nels with leſs. Ever fince men have been nad = 
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monwealths of Carthage and Rome affected 4 
verſal monarchy of the then known world. — 
- manner has abſolute reer 
— i of each particular ; where- 
7 met with moſt ſucceſs, 
43 ö 
frequent enough : 5 
—— their deſigns, nor fo direct —4 
8 ot; but were ever deceived 
22 5 
So that 1 9 on 
nou power ſo far, 29298 — 
| * it would be enough to damp 
lance; 


rock they meant to avoid ; which 
upon the very 


would have us think is the tyranny of a ſingle 
they 


zin „ v. 3 P. 20s 
Diſſentions in Athens and Rome, 

ö 
Conteſts and 


ADescnurrion 
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FUL obſervers foretell the hour 
— prognoſticks — 
. — : 
i her tail no more. 


h purſuits, if they could once 
warmth in ſuch 


| Returning | 
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Returning home at night, you'll find the fink 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. 
If you be wiſe, then go not far to dine, 
You'll ſpend in coach hire more than ſave in wine. 
A coming ſhow'r your ſhooting corns preſage, 
.Saunt'ring in coffee - houſe is Dulman ſeen; 
Mean while the ſouth, riſing with dabbled wings, 
A ſable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 
That ſwill'd more liquor than it could contain, 
And like a drunkard gives it up again. 
Briſk Sufan whips her linen from the rope, 
While the firſt drizzling ſhow'r is borne aſlope. 
Such is that fprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 
You fly, invoke the Gods; then turning, ſtop 
Nor yet the duſt had ſhun'd th* une qual ſtrife, 
But aided by the wind, fought ſtill for life, 
And waſted with its foe by violent guſt, 
*T was doubtful which was rain, and which was 
duſt. 
Ah ! where ad cody acct Galt far ah, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat, where duſt confus'd with rain 
Roughen the nap, and leave a mingled ftain. 
Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 


Ta 
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To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
| Pretend to cheapen goods but nothing buy, 
The Templar ſpruce, while ev'ry ſpout's abroach, 
Stays till tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. 
The tuck'd up ſempſtreſs walks with haſty ſtrides, 
While ſtreams run down her oil'd umbrella's ſides. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a ſhed. 
Triumphant Tories, and deſponding Whigs, 
Forget their feuds, and join to fave their w g.. 
Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
. 
And ever and anon, with frightful din, 
The leather ſounds; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden ſteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; - 
(Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 


And each impriſon'd hero quak'd for fear. 
| Now from all parts the ſwelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophies with them as they go: 
Filchs of all hues and odours, ſeem to tell q 
What ſtreet they ſail'd from, by their ſight and 1 

ä ſmell. | | 1 


They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force 
From Smithfield or St. Pulchre's ſhape their courſe; 
And in huge confluent join at Snow-hill ridge, 
Fall from the Conduit prone to Holbourn- -bridge, | 

Sweep- . 
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Drown'd puppies, ſtinking ſprats, all drench'd 
| in mud, 
Dead cats, and turnip tops, — f 


the flood. 
5 


YOUTH OF ENGLAND. 

Tu a remark of Hobbes, that the youth of Eng- 
land are corrupted in their principles of govern- 
ment, by reading the authors of Greece and Rome, 
who writ under commonwealths, But it might 
have been more fairly offered for the honour of 
liberty, that while the reſt of the known world was 
overrun with the arbitrary government of ſingle 
perſons, arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flou- 
riſhed only in thoſe few ſmall territorics where the 
people were free. And though learning may con- 
tinue after liberty is loſt, as it did in Rome, fora 
monwealth, and the particular patronage of ſome 
emperors, yet it hardly ever began under a tyran- 
ny in any nation. Becauſe flavery is of all things 
And, indeed, arbitrary power is but the firſt natu- 
ral ſtep from anarchy. or the ſavage life ; the ad- 
juſting power and freedom being an effect and 

 conſequenct of maturer thinking: and this is no 


ü- a limited mo- 
narchy : 
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narchy : becauſe I believe it may paſs for a max- 


im in Rate, that the Adminiſtration cannct be 


placed in too few hands, nbr the Legiſlature in too 
many. Now in this material point, the conſtitu- 
tion of the Engliſh government far exceeds all o- 
thers at this time on the earth, to which the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment of the church doth ſo happily 


agree, that whoever is an enemy to either, muſt of 


neceſſity be ſo to both. 


Scatimencs of a Church of England Man, v. 3, p. 99. 


* WarrrsHeD's Morro on his Coack. 
Libertas & natale ſfolum. 
Liberty and my native country. 
Written in the Year 1724. 
T 1BERTAS & natale ſolum ;- | 
Fine words | I wonder where you ſtole um. 
Could nothing but thy chief reproach, 
Serve for a motto on thy coach? 
But let me now the words tranſlate : 
Natale ſolum: my eſtate: 
My dear eſtate, how well I lore it 
My tenants, if you doubt, will prove it: 
They ſwear I am ſo kind and good, 
I hug them till 1 ſqueeze their blood. 
Libertas bears a large import: 
Firſt, how to ſwagger in a court; 
And, fecondly, to ſhew my fury 
Againſt an uncomplying jury; 


And, 


* The Chief Jede who proſecuted the Dropicr 
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And, thirdly, tis a new invention 
To favour Wood, and keep my penſion ; 
And, fourthly, tis to play an odd trick, 
Get the great ſeal, and turn out Brod'rick. 


And, fifthly, you know whom I mean, 
To humble that vexatious Dean. 
And fixthly, for my ſoul, to barter it 
For fifty times its worth, to Ot. 
Now, fince your mottos thus you conſtrue, 
I muſt confeſs you've ſpoken once true. 
Libertas & natale folum ; 
| You had good reaſon when you ſtole um. 
| V. 7, p. 51s 


UNLIMITED POWER 
It is agreed, that in all government there is an 
abſolute unlimited power, which naturally and o- 
riginally ſeems to be placed in the whole body, 
wherever the executive part of it lies. This holds 
in the body-natural ; for wherever we place the 
beginning of motion, whether from the head or 
the heart, or the animal ſpirits in general, the body 
moves by a conſent of all its parts. This unli- 
mited power placed fundamentally in the body of 
a people, is what the legiſlators of all ages have 
endeavoured, in their ſeveral ſchemes or inſtituti- 
ons of government, to diſpoſe in ſuch hands as 


would preſerve the people from rapine and oppreſ- 


L fon within, as well as violence from without. 


Moſt 
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Moſt of them ſeem to agree in this, that it was 
a truſt too great to be committed to any one 
man or aſſembly, and therefore they left the right 
ſtill in the whole body; but the adminiſtration, or 
executive part, in the hands of one, the few, or 
the many, into which three powers all indepen- 
dent bodies of men ſeem naturally to divide; fot 
by all I have read of thoſe innumerable and pet- 
ty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, 
as well as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, it 
ſcems to me, that a free pcople met together, whe- 
ther by compact, or family government, as ſoon 
as they fall into any acts of civil ſociety, do, of 
' themſelves, divide in three powers. The firſt is 
that of ſome eminent ſpirit, who having ſignalized 
his valour and fortune in defence of his country, 
or by the practice of popular arts at home, be- 
comes to have great influence on the people, to 
grow their leacer in warlike expeditions, and to 
preſide, after a ſort, in their civil aſſemblies ; and 
this is grounded upon the principles of nature and 
common reaſon, which in all difficulties or dangers, 
where prudence or courage are required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance to a 
ſingle perſon, than a multitude. * The ſecond na- 
tural diviſion of power, is of ſuch men who have 
acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſequently de- 
pendencies, or deſcend from anceſtors who have 
left them great inheritances, together with an he- 
reditary authority. Theſe eaſily uniting in thoughts 


X 
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and opinions, and acting in concert, begin to en» 
ter upon meaſures for ſecuring their propertics, 
which are beſt upheld by preparing againſt inva- 
ſions from abroad, and maintaining peace at home: 
this commences a great council or ſenate of no- 
bles for the weighty affairs of the nation. The 
laſt diviſion, is of the maſs or body of the people, 
whoſe part of power is great and indiſputable, 
whenever they can unite either colle&ively, or by 
depuration, to exert it. Nd the three forms of 
ſo generally known in the ſchools, 
— by the civil adminiſtration being placed 
in the hands of one, or ſometimes two, as in 
Sparta, who were called kings; or ina ſenate, 
who were called the nobles; or in the people 
collective or repreſentative, who may be called the 
commons. Each of theſe had frequently the exe- 
cutive power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: 
but the power in the laſt reſort was always meant 
by legiſlators to be held in a balance among all 
three. And it will be an eternal rule in politics a- 
mong every free people, that there is a balance to 
be carefully held by cvery ſtate within itſelf, as 
well as among ſeveral ſtates with e ach other. 
Thetrue meaning of a balance of power, either 
without or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived by 
conſidering what the nature of a balance is. It 
ſuppoſes three thiugs: firſt, the part waich is held, 
together with the hand that holds it; and then 


aaa. qa; 28 
Now 
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Now conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbourhood ; 
in order to preſerve prace between theſe ſtates, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould be formed into a balance, 
whereof one or more are to be directors, who are 
to divide tae reſt into equal ſcales, and upon oc- 
caſion remove from on: into the other, or elſe fall 
with their own weight into the lighteſt : ſo in a 
ſtate within itſelf, the balance muſt be held by a 
third hand, who is to deal the remaining power 
with utmoſt exactneſs into the ſeveral ſcales. 
Now it is not neceſſary that the power ſhould be 
_ equally divided between theſe three ; for the ba- 
lance may be held by the weakeſt, who, by his ad- 
dreſs and conduct, removing from either ſcale, and 
adding of his own, may kecp the ſcalcs duly pois'd. 
Such was that of the two kings of Sparta, the con- 
ſular power in R ome, that of the kings of Me- 
dia before the reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by 
Xenophon ; and that of the ſeveral limited _ 
in the Gothic inſtitution. 

When the balance is broke, whether by the neg - 
ligenor, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that held 
it, or by mighty weights fallen into either ſcale, the 
power will never continue long in equal diviſion 
between the two remaining partics, but, till the 
balance is ax:d anew, will run entirely into one 
Tunis gives the trueſt account of what is under- 
ſtood in the moſt ancient and approved Greek au- 
thors by the word tyranny, which is not meant 
for the icizing of the uncontroled or abſolute 


O 2 power 
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power into the hands of a ſingle perſon, (as many 
ſuperficial men have groſsly miſtaken) but for the 
breaking of the balance by whatever hand, and 
leaving the power wholly in one ſcale : for tyran- 
ny and uſurpation in a ſtate, are by no means con» 
fined to any number, as might eaſily appear from 


examples enough. 
| Conteſts and Piſſentiors in Allens and Rome, v. 3, p. 2. 


A Descatrriox of the Mon mc. 

OW hardly here and there am hackney coach 
Appearing, ſnew'd the ruddy morn's approach. 
Now Bett, from her maſter's bed had flown, 

And ſoftly ſtole to di: compoſe her own. 

The ſlip ſnod prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par d the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mopwith dext'rous airs, 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. 

The youth with broomy ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The ſmall - coal man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of chimney-ſweep. 
Duns at his lordſhip's gate began to meet; 
And brick-duſt Moll had ſcream'd thro' half the 
The Turnkey now his flock returaing ſces, 
Duely let out a-nights to ſteal for fees. 

The watchful Bailiffs take their filent ſtands; 


los ata 
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HAPPINESS. 

Cant and viſion are to the ear and the eye, the 
ſame that. tickling is to the touch. Thoſe enter- 
tainments and pleaſures we moſt value in life, are 
ſuch as dupe and play the wag with the ſenſes. 


For, if we take an examination of what is gene- 


rally underſtood by happineſs, as it has reſpect ei- 
ther to the underftanding or the ſenſes, we ſhall 
find all its properti-s and adjuncts will herd under 
this ſhort definition : that it is a perpetual poſſeſ- 
ſion of being well deceived. And firft, with rela- 
tion to the mind or underſtanding, it is manifeſt, 
what mighty advantages fiction has over truth; 
and the reaſon is juſt at our elbow, becauſe imagi- 
nation can build nobler ſcenes, and produce more 
wonderful revolutions, than fortune or nature will 
be at expenc: to furniſh. Nor is mankind fo 
much to blame in his choice thus determining 


him, if we conſider that the debate merely lies be- 


tween things paſt, and things conccived : and ſo 
the queſtion is only this; whether things, that 
have place in the imagination, may not as pro - 
perly be 1aid to exiſt, as thoſe that are feated in 
the memory; which may be july held in the 


affirmative, and very much to the advantage of 
the former, ſince this is acknowledged to be the 


womb of things, and the other allowed to be no 
more than the grave. Again, if we take th's defi- 
nition of happineſs, and examine it with reference 
to the benen, it will be acknowledged wonder- 

| Q 3 fully 
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fully adapt. Tow fading and infipid do all ob- 
jects accoſt us that are not conveyed in the vehicle 
of deluſion ! how ſhrunk is every thing, as it ap- 
pears in the glaſs of nature] fo that if it were not 
for the affiftance of artificial mediums, falſe lights; 
refiaRing angles, varniſh and tinſel; there would 
be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoyments 
of mortal men. If this were ſcriouſly conſidered 
by the world, as I have a certain reaſon to ſuſpect 
it hardly will, men would no longer reckon among 
their high points of wiſdom the art of expoſing 
weak fides, and publiſhing infirmities ; an em- 
| than that of unmaſking, which I think has never 


been allowed fair uſage, either —— IS * 
play-houſe. 


In proportion that credulity is a more peaceful 
poſſeſſion of the mind, than curioſity ; ſo far pre- 
ferable is that wiſdom, which converſes about the 
ſurface, to that pretended philoſophy, which enters 
into the depth of things, and then comes gravely 
back with informations and diſcoveries, that in 
the inſide they are good for nothing. The two 
farther than the colour, the ſhape, the fize, and 
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ftrate, that they are not of the ſame conſiſtence 
quite through. Now I take all this to be the 


laſt degree of perverting nature; one of whoſe e- 
ternal laws it is to put her beſt furniture forward. 
And therefore, in order to fave the charges of all 
ſuch expenſive anatomy for the time to come, I 
do here think fit to inform the reader, that, in ſuch 
' concluſions as theſe, reaſon is certainly in the right; 
and that in moſt corporal beings, which have fal- 
infinitely preferable to the in: whereof I have been 
farther convinced from ſome late experiments. 
Laſt week I ſaw 2 woman flayed, and you will 
hardly believe, how much it altered her perſon for 
the worſe. Yeſterday I ordered the carcaſe of a 
beau to be ſtripped in my preſence, when we were 
all amazed to find ſo many unſuſpected faults under 
one ſuit of cloaths. Then I laid open his brain, 
his heart, and his ſpleen : but I plainly perceived, 
at every operation, that the farther we proceeded, 
we found the defects increaſe upon us in number 
and bulk : from all which, I juſtly formed this 
concluſion to myfelf ; that whatever philoſopher - 
or projector can find out an art to folder and patch 
up the flaws and imperfections of nature, will de- 
ſerve much better of mankind, and teach us a more 
uſeful ſcience, than that fo much in preſent e- 
fleem, of widening and exp ling them, like him, 
who held anatomy to be the ultimate end of phy- 

have 
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have placed him in a convenient ſtation to enjoy 
the fruits of this noble art ; he that can with Epi- 
curus content his idcas with the films and images, 
that fly off upon his ſenſes from the ſuperficies of 
things; ſuch a man, truly wiſe, creams off nature 
leaving the ſour and the dregs for philoſophy and 
reaſon tolap up. This is tbe ſublime and refined 
point of felicity, called the poſſeſſion of being well 
deceived ; the ſerene pcaceful ſtate of being a fool 
among knaves: V. 15 p. 138. 
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A Porrical GeneaLocy and DESscxTIOx of 
MMxxtr. 

True Merit was the ſon of Virtue and Honour; 
there was likewiſe a ſpurious child, who uſurped the 
name, and whoſe parents wer? Vanity and Impu- 
dence. At a diſtance there was a great reſemblance 
between them, and they were often miſtaken for 
each other. The baſtard iſſue had a loud ſhrill 
voice, which was perpetually employed in crav- 
ings and complaints; while the other never ſpoke 
Jouder than a whiſper, and was often ſo baſhful, 
that he could not ſpeak at all. In all great afſem- 
blies the falſe Merit would ſtep before the true, 
and ſtand juſt in his way; was conſtart'y at court, 
or great men's levees, or whiſpering in ſome mi- 
niſler's ear, The more you fed him, the more 
hungry and importunate he grew. He often 
paſſed for the true ſon of Virtue and Honour, and 

the 
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the genuine for an impoſtor. He was born diſ- 
torted and a dwarf, but by force of art appeared of 
a handſome ſhape, and taller than the uſual fize ; 
and none but thoſe who were wif: and good, as 
well as vigilant, could diſcover his littienefs or de- 
formity. The true Merit had been often forced 
to the indignity cf applying to the falſe for his cre- 
dit with thoſe in power, and to keep himſelf from 
ſtarving, Falſe Merit filled the anti-chambers 
with a crew of his dependants and creatures, ſuch 
as projectors, ſchematiſts, occaſional converts to 
a party, proſtitute flatterers, ſtarveling writers, 
buffoons, ſhallow politicians, empty orators, and 
the like; who all owned him for their patron, and 
grew diſcontented, if they were not immediately 
fed. vi. 8, p. 163. 
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Par of the IXth Ons of the Foua ru Book of 
Horace, addreſſed to Dr. WitLiam Kue, 
x FAULUM SEPULTE, &. 
KT JIRTUE conceal'd within our breaſt 
Is inaQtiyity at beſt: 
But never ſhall the muſe endure 
To let your virtues lye obſcure, 
Or ſuffer envy to conceal 
Your labours for the public weal. 
Within your breaft all wiſdom lics, 
Either to govern or adviſc ; 


With life his country, or his friend. 


— 
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Your ſteady ſoul preſerves her frame 

In good and evil times the ſame. 

Pale avarice and Jurking fraud 


Stand in your ſacred preſ-nce awd; 


Your hand alone from guld abſtains, 
Which drags the laviſh world in chains. 
Him for a happy man I own, 
Whoſe fortune is not overorown ; 
And happy he, who wiſely knows 
To uſ: the gifts that heav'n b-{tows ; 
Or if it pleaſe the pow'ss divine, 
Can ſuffer wart, and not rcp re. 
The man, who infamy to ſhun 
Into the arms of death would run, 
That man is r-ady to defend 


* t 


An — on NATIOXAL REWARDS ; dee 2 


propoſal for beſtowing them on a * more 

durable and reſpectable. 
Cuncti adfiat, merit que expectent præmia palmæ. vis. 
is no maxim in politics more indiſpu- 


1 table, than that a nation ſhoald have ma- 


ny honours to reſerve for thoſe ho do national 


ſervices. This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes public 
merit, and inſpires every one with an ambition 
which promotes the good of his country. The 
leſs 


® This Effay was firſt printed in the 96h Nurmberof the Guardian. 
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leſs expenſive theſe honours are to the public, the 
more {till do they turn to its ad /aatage. ll 

| The Romans abounded with theſe little honora - 
fy rewards, that, without conferring wealth and 
riches, gave only place and diſtinction to the per- 
. ſon who received them. An oaken garland, to be 
worn. on feſtivals and public c remonics, was 1 
the glorious recompence of one who had covered vx 


a Citizen in battle. A ſo dier would not only ven- 1 
ture his life for a mural crown, but think the moſt 1 
hazardous enterprize 2 repaid by ſo no- 1 


ble a donation. 

But, among all honorary rewards which are nei- 
ther dangerous nor dctrimental to the donor, I re- 
member none ſo remarkable as the titles which are 

— beſtowed by the emperor of China. Theſe are 
< never given to any ſubject,“ ſays Monſieur Le 
Conte, till the ſubject is dead. If he has pleaſed 
<« his emperor to the laſt, he is called in all public 
* m2morials by the title which the emperor con- 
<< fers on him after his death, and his children take 
* their ranks accordingly.” I his keeps the am- 
bitious ſubjed in a perpetual dependence, making 
him always vigilant and active, and in every thing 
conformable to the will of his ſovereign. 
"There are no honorary rewards among us which 
are more eſteemed by the perſon who receives 
them, and are cheaper to the prince, than the giv- 
iny of medals. But there is ſomething in the mo- 
dern manner of celebrating a great action in mo- 

dals, 
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dals, which makes ſuch a reward much leſs valua- 
ble than it was among the Romans. There is ge- 
nerally but one coin ſtamped upon the vccaſion, 
which is made a preſent to the perſon who is ce- 
Jlebrated on it. By this means the whole fame is 
in his own cuſtody. The applauſe that is beſtowed 
upon him is too much limited and confined. He 
is in poſſeſſion of an honour which the world per- 
haps knows nothing of. He may be a great man 
in his own family ; his wife and children may ſee 
the monument of an exploit, which the public in 
_ little time is a ſtranger to. The Romans took a 
quite different method in this particular. Their 
medals were th' ir current money. When an ac- 
tion deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was 
pieces of money, like our ſhillings or halfpence, 
which were iſſued out of the mint, and became 
current. This method publiſhed every noble ac- 
tion to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
ſpread through the whole Roman empire, The 
Romans were ſo careful to preſerve the memory of 
| greatevents upon their coins, that when any par- 
ticular piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was of- 

ten re · coĩned by a ſucceeding emperor, many years 
after the death of the emperor to whoſe honour it 
was firſt truck. 
22 


| during the late miniſtry, * which would then have 
#* This clay was written in the year 2713. 
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been put in execution, had it not been too buſy 
a time for thoughts of that nature. As this pro- 
ject has been very much talked of by the gentle- 
man above-mentioned to men of the greateſt ge - 
nius as well as quality, I am informed there is now 
a deſign on foot for executing the propoſa! which 

was then made, and that we ſhall have ſeveral far- 
things and halfpence charged on the reverſe with 
many of tke glorious particulars of her majeſty's 
reign. This is one of thoſe arts of peace which 
may very well deſerve to be cultivated, and which 
may be of great uſe to poſterity. 
As I have ia my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper 
above mentioned, which was delivered to the Jate 
lord treaſurer, “ I ſhall here give the public a fight 
of it; for I do not queſtion but that the curious 
part of my readers will be very well pleaſed to ſec 
ſo much matter, and ſo many uſeful hints upon 
this ſubject, laid together in ſo clear and conciſe a 
manner: 2 | 1 
The Engliſh have not been ſo careful as 4 
< other polite nations to preſerve the memory ß 
their great actions, and events on medals. Their 
ſubjects are few, their mottos and devices mean, 
and the coins themſelves not numerous enough 
to ipread among the people, or deſcend to p-ſ- 
Ca. 
The French have outdone us in theſe par- 
ce ticulars; and by the eſtabliſhmeat of a ſocicry 
e 


* Lord Gedolphin. 
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<< for the invention of proper inſcriptions and de- 
« figns, have the whole hiſtory of their preſent 
king in a regular ſeries of medals. 

They have failed, as well as the Engliſh, ia 
<< coining ſo ſmall a number of each kind; and 
< thoſe of ſuch coſtly metals that each ſpecies may 
< be loſt in a few ages, and is at preſent no where 
to be met with but in the cabinets of the curi- 
©; ous. | 

The ancient Romans took the only effeual 
* © method to diſperſc and preſerve their medals, by 

« making them their current money. 
| Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in 
<< neace as war, gave occaſion to a different coin. 
Not only an expedition, victory, or triumph, 
< but the exerciſe of a ſolemn devotion, the re- 
< miſſion of a duty or tax, a new temple, ſea port, 
<« or high-way, were tranſmitted to 3 
< this manner. 

The greateſt variety of devices are on their 
„ copper money, which have n. oſt of the deſigns 
< that are to be met with on the gold and ſilver, 
<« and feveral peculiar to that metal only. By 
«© this means they were diſperſed into the re- 
« moteſt corners of the empire, came into 


4 the poſſeſſion of the poor as well as rich, 


« and were in no danger of periſhiag in the 
hands of thoſe that might have melted down 
4 coins of a more valuable metal. 

ꝶꝶ6vß WO WEINns Vere nenet- 
„ od 
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ed by men of genius, and exccuted 14 a decree 
of ſenate. 
It is therefore propoſed : 
4 1. That the Engliſh farthings and kalſpence 
< be re-coined, upon the union of the two nati- 
e ons. | 
2. That they bear devices and inſcriptions . 
<« alluding to all the moſt remarkable parts of her 
„ mazeſty's reign. 
That there be a ſociety cſtabliſhed, for the 
finding out of proper ſubjects, inſcriptions, and 
« devices. 
« 4. That no fubjeQ, inſcription, or device, 
c be ſtamped without the approbation of this ſoci- 
« ety ; nor, if it be thought proper, without the 
«<< authority of privy-council. 
„By this means, medals, that are at preſent on- 
«]y a dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of 
A uſe in the ordinary commerce of life; and, at 
the ſame time, perpetuate the glories of her ma- 
« jeſty's reign, reward the labours cf her greateſt 
« ſubjects, keep alive in the people a gratitude for 
public ſervices, and excite the emulation of poſ- 
< terity. To theſe generous purpoſes nothing can 
„ ſo much contribute as medals of this kind; 
< which are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary 
a uſe and obſervation, not periſhable by time, nor 
„ confincd to any certain place; properties not 
P 2 * to 
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to be found in books, flatues, buildings, or 
any other monuments of illuſtrious actions. 
v. 18, p. 354 
| S A TT 1 RR A 

Satire is a fort of glaſs, wherein beholders do 
generally diſcover every body's face but their own 
which is the chief reaſon for that kind reception it 
meets with in the world, and that ſo very few are 
offended with it. But if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, 
the danger is not great; and I have learned from 
long experience never to apprehend miſchief from 
thoſe underſtandings, I have been able to provoke; 
for, anger and fury, though they add ſtrength to 
the finews of the body, yet are found to relax thoſe 
of — and to render all its efforts feeble and 


impotent. v. 1, p. 183. 


A QvizzLixG ELecy on the Worſhipful Jupoꝝ 
Boar. 
Written in the Year 1723. 

mournful ditties, Clio, change thy note, 
Since cruel fate hath ſunk our juſtice Boat. 
Why ſhould he ſink, where nothing ſeem'd to preſs? 
His lading little, and his ballaſt leſs: 
Toft in the waves of the tempeſtuous world, 
Atlength his anchor fix'd and canvas furl'd, 
TO“ Lazy-hill retiring from his court, 
At his * Ring's-cnd he founders in the port. 
With + water fill'd, he could no longer float, 
The common death of many a ſtronger boat. 
To villages near the ſea, where boateen and ſeamen lie. 

It was ſaid he died of a | 
u u of a droply. A poſt 
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A poſt ſo fill'd, on nature's laws entrenches: . 
Benches on boats are plac'd, not boats on benches. 
And yet our boat, how ſhall I reconcile it? 
Was both a boat, and in one ſenſe a pilot. 
With ev'ry wind he ſail'd, and well could tack : 
Had many pendents, but abhorr'd a { jack. 
He's gone, although his friends began to hope, 
That he might yet be lifted by a rope. 

Bchold the awful bench on which he ſat ; 

He was as hard and pond'rous wood as that: 

Yet, when his ſand was out, we find at laft, 

That death has overſet him with a blaſt. 

Our boat is now ſail'd to the Stygian ferry, 

There to ſupply old Charon's leaky wherry : 

Charon in him will ferry ſouls to hell; 

A trade, our { boat hath practis d here ſo wel! : : 

And Cerberus hath ready in his paws | 

Both pitch and brimſtone to ſill up his flaws. 

Vet, ſpite of death and fate, I here maintain 

We may plzce Boat in his old poſt again. 

The way is thus; and well deſerves your thanks: 

Take the three ſtrongeſt of his broken planks ; 

Fix them on high, conſpicuous to be ſeen. 

Form'd like the triple-tree near 4Stephen's-green; 

And, when we view it thus with thief at end on't, 

We'll cry : look, here's our Boat, and there's the 
$ A cant word for a jacobite. du besen. Jug 
+ Where the Dublia gallows Rtands. | 
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SHE UPILT AP HL 
Here lies judge Boat within a coffin ; 
Pray, gentle-folks, forbear your ſcoffing. 
A Boat a judge ! yes ; where's the blunder ? 
A wooden judge is no ſuch wonder. 
And in his robes you muſt agree. 
No Boat was better d4zcit than he. 


| *Tis needleſs to deſcribe him fuller, 


In ſhort, he was an able * ſculler. 


V. 75 Þo 47. 
* N:ery, Whether the author meant ſcholar, and wilfully miſlock. 
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THE TAT LER. No. $1. 
ON IMMORTALITY. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi. 

Quique pit vates, & Phczbo digna locutiz 

Inventas aut qui vitam excolvere per artes, 

| VIS G. En. vi. 660. 

Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal cf blood; | 

Here poets worthy their inſpiring god, 

And of unblemiſh'd life, make their abode : 

And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new-iavented arts 2 

Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend ; 
DzvDrn. 

HERE are two kinds of immortality ; 

that which the ſoul really enjoys after this 


life, and that imaginary exiſtence by which men 
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greateſt actions have procet ded from the proſpect 
of the one or the other of theſe ; but my deſign is, 
to treat only of thoſe who have chiefly propoſed to 
themſelves the latter, as the principal reward of 
their labours. It was for this reaſon that I ex- 
cluded from my tablcs of fame all the great foun- 
ders and votaries of religion; and it is for this 
reaſon alio, that I am more than ordinarily anxi- 
ous to do juſtice to the perſons of whom I am now 
going to ſpeak ; for, ſince fame was the only end 
of all their enterprizes and ſtudies, a man cannot be 
too ſcrupulovs in allotting them their due propor- 
tion of it, It was this conſideration which mace 
me call the whole body of the learned to my aſſiſ- 
tance ; to many of whom I muſt own my obliga- 
tions for the catalogues of illuſtrious perſons, 
which they have ſent me in upon this occaſion. I 
yeſterday employed the whole afternoon in com- 
paring them with each other ; which made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion upon my imagination, that 
they broke my ſleep for the firſt part of the follow- 
ing night, and at length threw me into a very a- 
greeable viſion, which I hall beg leave to deſcribe 
in all its particulars. 
I dreamt that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundleſs plain, that was covered with prodigious 
multitudes of people, which no man could num- 


ber. In the midſt of it there ſtood a mountain, 
with its head above the clouds. The fides were 


extremely ſteep, and of ſuch a particular ſtructure, 
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that no creature which was not made in an hu- 
man figure could poſſibly aſcend it. On a ſudden 
there was heard from the top of it a ſound like 
that of a trumpet ; but ſo exceedingly ſweet and 
| hHarmonious, that it filled the hearts of thofe who 
heard it with raptures, and gave ſuch high and 
delightful ſenſations, as fromed to animate and 
raiſe human nature above itſe!f, This made me 
very much amazed to find fo very few in that in- 
numerable multitude who had cars fine enough to 
bear or reliſh this muſic with pleaſure : but my 
wonder abated, when upon looking round me, I 
faw moſt of them attentive to three ſyrens, cloath- 
eld like goddeſſes, and diſtinguiſhed by the nam es 
of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleaſure. They were 
ſeated on three rocks, amidſt a beautiful variety of 
groves, meadows, and rivulcts, that lay on the bor- 
ders of the mountain. While the baſe and grove- 
ling multitude of different nations, ranks,and ages, 
were liſtening to theſe deluſive deities ; thoſe of a 
more ere aſpect, and exalted ſpirit, ſeperated 
themſelves from the reſt, and marched in great g * 
bodies towards the mountain from whence they 

heard the ſound, which ſtill grew ſweeter, the more 

they liſtened to it. 
On a ſudden methought this ſelect band ſprang 
forward, with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly muſick. Every one 
took ſomething with him, that he thought might be 
of aſſiſtance to him in his march. Several had | 
5 | their 
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their ſwords drawn; ſome carricd rolls of paper 


in their hands; ſome had compaſles ; others qua- 
drants ; others teleſcopes ; and others pencils ; 
ſome had laurels on their heads; and others buſ - 
ſk ns on their Icgs: in ſhort, there was ſcarce 


any inſtrument of a mechanic art, or liberal ſci. - - 


encc, which was not made uſe of on this occaſi- 
on. My good dæmon, who ſtood at my right hand 
during the courſe of this whole viſion, obſerving 
in me a burning deſire to join that glorious com- 


pany, told me, he highly approved that generous 


ardour wich which I ſeemed tranſported ; bat at 
the ſame time adviſed me to cover my face with a 
maſk all the while I was to labour on the aſcent. 


ſons. The whole body now broke into different 
parties, and began to climb the precipice by ten 
thouſand different paths. Several got into little 
alleys, which did not reach far up the hill, before 
they ended, and led no farther ; and IT obſerved, that 
moſt of the artizans, which conſiderably diminiſh- 
u ed our number, fell into theſe paths. 

We left another conſiderable body of adventu- 
rers behind us, who thought they had diſcovered 
bye-ways up the hill, which proved ſo very in- 
tricate and perplexed, that, after having advanced 
in them a little, they were quite loſt among the 
the ſcveral turns and windings; and, though they 
were as active as any in their motions, they made 
but little progreſs in the aſcent. Theſe, as 


I took his counſel], without enquiring into his rea- 


guide 
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guide informed me, were men of ſubtle tempers 
and puzzled politics, who would ſupply the place 
of real wiſdom with cunning and artifice. Among 
thoſe who were far advanced in their way, thcre 
were ſome that by one falſe ſtep fell backward, 
and loſt more ground in a moment, than they had 
gained for many hours, or could be ever able to 
recover. We were now advanced very high, and 
obſerved, that all the different paths, which ran 
about the ſides of the mountain, began to meet in 
to great roads; which inſenſibly gathered the whole 
multitude of travellers into two great bodies. At a 
little diſtance from the entrance of each road, 
there ſtood an hideous phantom, that oppoſce our 
further paſſage. One of theſe apparitions had his 
right hand filled with darts, which he brandiſhed 
in the face of all who came up that way: crouds 
ran back at the appearance of it, and cried out, 
Death. The ſpeQre that guarded the other road, 
was Envy: the was not armed with weapons of 
deſtruction, like the former ; but by dreadful hifl- 
ings, noiſes of reproach, and a horrid diſtracted 
laughter, ſhe appeared more frightful than Death 
itſelf, inſomuch that abundance of our com pany 
were diſcouraged from paſting any further, and 
ſome appeared aſhamed of having come ſo far. As 
for myſelf, I muſt confeſs, my heart ſhrunk with- 
in me, at the ſight of theſe ghaſtly appearances : 
but, on a ſudden, the voice of the trumpet came 
more full upon us, ſo that we felt a new reſolution 
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reviving in us; and in proportion as this reſolu- 


tion grew, the terrors before us ſeemed to vaniſh, 
Moſt-of the company, who had ſwords in cheir 
hands, marched on with great ſpirit, and an air of 
defiance, up the road that was commanded by 
Death ; while others, who had thought and con- 


templation in their looks, went forward in a more 


compoſed manner up the road poſſeſſed by Envy. 


The way above theſe apparitions grew ſmooth and 


uniform, and was ſo delightful, that the travel- 
lers went on with pleaſure, and in alittle time ar- 
arrived at the top of the mountain. They here 
began to breathe a delicious kind of æther, and 
ſaw all the fields about them covered with a kind 
of purple light, that made them reflect with ſatis- 
faction on their paſt toils; and diffuſed a ſecret 
joy through the whole aſſembly, which ſhewed it- 
ſelf in every look and feature. In the midft of 
theſe happy fields there food a palace of a very 
glorious ſtructure: it had four great folding-doors, 
that faced the four ſeveral quarters of the world. 
On the top cf it was enthroned the goddeſs of the 
mountain, who ſmiled upon her votarics, and 
ſounded the ſil ver trumpet which had called them 
up, and cheared them in their paſſage to her pa- 
lace. They had now formed themſelves into ſe- 
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ſoun led only a march, or point of war, now 
ſwelled all its notes in triumph and exultation: 
the whole fabrick ſhook, and the doors fle open. 
The firft who ſtepped forward was a beautiful and 
blooming hero, and, as I heard by the murmurs 
round me, Alexander the Great. He was conduct- 
ed by a crowd of hiſtorians. The perſon who 
immediately walked before him was remarkable 
for an embroidered garment, who, not being well 
acquainted with the place, was conducting him to 
an apartment appointed for the reception of fabu- 
Jous heroes. The name of this falſe guide was 
Quintus Curtius. But Arrian and Plutarch, who 
knew better the avenues of this palace, conducted 
him into the great hall, and placed him at the up- 
per end of the firſt table. My good Dæmon, 
that I might ſee the whole ceremony, conveyed 
me to a corner of this room, where I might per- 
ceive all that paſſed, without being ſeen myſelf, 
The next who entered was a charming virgin, 
leading in a venerable old man that was blind. 
Under her left arm ſhe bore a barp, and on ber 
head a garland, Alexander, who was very wi, 
acquainted with Homer, food up at his entrance, 
and placed him on his right hand. The Virgin, 
who it ſeems was one of the nine fit-rs that at- 
tended on the Goddeſs of Fame, fmiicd with an in- 
effable grace at their meeting, and retired, | 
Julius Cæſar was now 'coming forward; an. 
though moſt of the hiſtorians offered their ſe: vice 


Ong 
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to introduce him, he left them at the door, and 
would have no conductor but himſelf. 

The next who advanced was a man of an home- 
Iy, but chearful aſpect, and attended by perſons of 
greater figure than any that appeared on this occa- 
ſion. Plato was on his right hand, and Xenophon 
on his left. He bowed to Homer, and fat down 
by him. It was expected that Plato would him- 
ſelf have taken a place next to his maſter Socrates; 
but on a ſudden there was heaid a great clamour of 
diſputants at the door, who appeared with Ariſto- 
tle at the head of them. That philoſopher, with 
ſome rudeneſs, but great ſtrength of reaſon, con- 
vinced the whole table, that a title to the fifth 
place was his due; and took it accordingly. 

Ile had ſcarce ſat down, when the ſame beauti- 
ful virgin that had introduced Homer brought in 
another, who hung back at the entrance, and 
would have excuſed himſelf, had not his modeſty 
been overcome by the invitation of all who ſat at 
the table. His guide and behaviour made me ca- 
ſily conclude it was Virgil. Cicero next appeared, 
and took his place. He had inquired at the door 
ſor one Lucceius to introduce him; but not find- 
ing him there, he contented himſelf with the at- 
tendance of many other writers, who all, except 
Salluſt, appeared highly pleaſed with the office. 

We waitcd ſome time in expeRation of the next 

worthy, who came in with a great retinue of hiſ- 
Q ___ tacians, 
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toriane, whoie names I could not learn, molt of- 
them being natives of Carthage. The p i ſon thus 
conducted, who was named Hannibal, ſecmcd much 
diſturbed, and could not forbear complaining tothe = 
board of the affronts he had met with among the 

Roman hiſtorians, who attempted, ſays he, to car- 
ry me into the ſubterraneous apartment; and per- 


hnaps would have done it, had it not been for the im- 
partiality of this gentleman, pointing to Polybius, 


who was the only perſon, except my own coun- 
trymen, that was willing to conduct me hi- 


thcr. 


The Carthaginian took his ſeat, and Pompey 
entered, with great dignity in his own perſon, and 


preceded by the ſeveral hiſtorians. Lucan the 


poct was at the head of them, who, obſerving Ho- 
mer and Virgil at the table, was going to fit down 
mſelf, had not the latter whiſpered him, that, 
p ook pretence he might otherwiſe have. had, 
he forfeited his claim to it by coming in as one 
cf the hiſtorians. Lucan was ſo exaſperated with 
the repulſe, that he muttered ſomething to himſelf 
and was heard to ſay, that, fince he could not have 
a ſcat among them himſelf, he would bring in one 
who alone had more merit than their whole aſ- 
ſembly : upon which he went to the door, and 
brought in Cato of Utica. That great man ap- 


proached the compan y wiih ſuch an air, that 


ſhewed he contemned the honour which he laid 


a claim to. Obſerving the ſcat oppoſite to Cæſar 
was 
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was vacant, he took poſſeſſion of it, and ſpoke two 
or three ſmart ſentences upon the nature of prece- 
d-ncy, which, according to him, conſiſted not in 

place, but in intrinſic merit; to which he added, 
that the moſt virtuous man, wherever he was 
ſeated, was always at the upper end of the table. 
Socrates, who had a great ſpirit of raillery with his 
_ wiſdom, could not forbear ſmiling at a virtue 
which took ſo little pains to make itſelf agreeable. 
Cicero took the occaſion to make a long diſcourſe 
in praiſe of Cato, which he uttered with much ve- 
hemence. Cæſar anſwered him with a great deal 
of ſeeming temper ; buy, as I flood at a great diſ- 
tance from them, I was not able to hear one werd 
of what they ſaid. But I could not forbear taking 
notice, that in all the diſcourſe wiich paſſed at the 
table, a word or nod from Hamer decided the con- 
troverſy. 


Aſter a ſhort pauſe Auguſtus appeared, looking | 
f 
4 
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round him with a ſerene and affable countenance 
upon all the w:iters of his age, who ſtrove among 
themſelves which of them ſhould ſhew him the 
greateſt marks of gratitude and reſpet. Virgil 
roſe from the table to meet him ; and though he 
was an accceptabie gueſt to all, he appzared more | 
ſuch to the learned than the military worthies. i] 
The next man aſtoniſhed the whole table with his | 
appearance: he was ſlow, ſolcmn, and filent in his 
behaviour, and wore a'raiment curiouſly wrought | | 
with hieroglyphicks. As he came into the middle 

_ | of 
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diſmiſſed; 
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of the room, he threw up the ikirt of it, and diſ- 
covered a golded thigh. Socrates, at the fight of 
it, declared againſt keeping company with any 
who were not made of fleſh ard blood; and there» 
ſore deſired Diogenes the Laertian to lead him to 
the apartment alloited for fabulous heroes and 
worthies of Cubious exiſtence. At his going out, 
he told them, that they did not know whom they 
that he was now Pythagoras, the firſt 
of nas, and that formerly he had been a 
very brave man at the ſiege of Troy. That may 


be very true, ſaid Socrates; but you forget that you 


have likewiſe been a very great harlot in your 
time. This cxcluſion made way for Archimedes, 
who came forward with a ſcheme of mathemati- 
cal figures in his hand; among which I obſerved a 
cone and a cylinder. 

Secing this table full, I deſired my guide, for 
variety, to lead me to the fabulous apartmert, the 
roof of which was painted with Gorgons, Chime - 
ras, and Centauts, with many other emblematical 
$2ures, which I wanted both time and ſkill to un- 
riddle. The firſt table was almoſt full: at the up- 
per end ſ.t Hercules leaning an arm upon his 
club; on his right hand were Achilles and U- 


lyſſes, and between them Eneas; on his left 


were Hector, Theſeus, and Jaſon : the lower 
end had Orpheus, Eſop, Phalaris, and Muſæus. 
The uſhers ſeemed at a loſs for a tweifth man, 
when, * to my great joy and ſur prize, 
1 heard 
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I heard ſome at the lower end of the table menti- 
on Iſaac Bickerſtaff: but thoſe of the upper end 
received it with diſdain; and ſaid, if they mult 
have a Britiſh . they would have Robin 
Hood. v. 24, P. 283. 


* Ox ELOQUENCE axo GRACEFUL ACTION. 


| * £ ſubje a of the diſcourſe this evening 


was eloquence and graceful action. Ly- 


ſander, who is ſomething particular in his way of 


thinking and ſpeaking, told us, a man could not be 


eloquent without action: for the deportment of 
the body, the turn of the eye, and an apt ſound to 
cvc ry word that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make 
an accompliſhed ſpeaker. Action in one that ſpeaks 
in public, is the ſame thing as a good mien in or- 
dinary life. Thus, as a certain inſenſibility in the 
countenance recommends a ſeatence of humour 
and jeft, fo it muſt be a very lively conſciouſneſs 
that gives grace to great ſentiments. The jeſt is 
to be a thing unexpected; therefore your unda- 
ſigning manner is a beauty in expreſſions of mirth; 
but when you are to talk on a fer ſubjeR, the mora 
Yeu are meved yourſelf, the more you will move 
others. 

There is, ſaid he, a remarkable example of that 
kind. Æſchines, a famous orator of antiquity, 
had pleadcd at Athens in a great cauſe againſt De- 


Wy moſthencs; 


* Sec the Tatler, No. 66. 
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mo thenes; but having loſt it, retired to Rhodes. 
Eloquence was then the quality moſt admired a- 
mong men; and the magiſtrates of that place ha- 
ing heard he hid a copy of the ſpeech of De- 
x! moſthenes, deſired him to repeat both their plea- 
diaͤings. After his own, he recited alſo the oration 
of his antagoniſt. The people expreſſed their ad- 
miration of both, but more of that of Demoſt- 
henes. If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with 
1 hearing only what the great orator ſaid, how would 
| you have been affected had you ſeen him ſpeak ? 
bi. for he who hears Demoſthenes only, loſes much 
the better part of the oration. Certain it is, that 
they who ſpeak gracefully are very lamely repre- 
_ ſented in having their ſpeeches read or repeated 
by unſkilful people; for there is ſomething na- 
tive to each man, ſo inherent to his thoughts and 
ſentiments, which it is hardly poſſibly for another 
to give a true idea of. You may obſerve in com- 
mon talk, when a ſentence of any man's is repeat - 
if ed, an acquaintance of his ſhall immediately ob- 
4 ſerve, ©* That is ſo like him, methinks I ice 
| how he looked when he ſaid it.” 
— 


But of all the people on earth, there 
puzzle me ſo much as the clergy of G 


who are, I believe, the I -e ha of as 
now in the world; and yet this art of ſpeaking, 
with the proper ornaments of voice and geſture, | 
is wholly neglected among them; and I will en- 
gage, were adeaf man to behold the greater part 

of 
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of them preach, he would rather think they were 
reading the contents only of ſome diſcourſe they 
intended to make, than actually in the body of an 
oration, even when they are upon matters of ſuch 
a nature, as. one would believe it impoſſible to 
think of without emotion. 

I own there are exceptions to this general obſer 
vation, and that the Dean * we heard the other 
day together is an orator. He has ſo much regard 
to his congregation, that he commits to his me- 
mory what he is to ſay to them; and has fo ſoft 
and graceful a behaviour, that it muſt attract your 
attention. His perſon, it is to be confeſſed, is no 
ſmall recommendation ; but he is to be highly 
commended for not loſing that advantage; and 
adding to the propriety of ſpeech, which might 
paſs the criticiſm of Longinus, an action which 
would have been approved by Demoſthenes. He 
has a peculiar force in his way, and has charmed 
many of his audience, who could not be intel- 
ligent hearers of his diſcourſe, were there not ex- 
planation as well as grace in his action. This 
art of his is uſed with the moſt exact and honeſt. 
{kill : he never attempts your paſſions until he 
has convinced your reaſon. All the objections, 
which he can form, are laid open and diſperſcd be- 

fore 


„ When the malie charaier of the Dean is achtacutolgnt 


4 to be drawn for Dr. Atterbury, I hope I need ſay no more as to 


„my impartiality. See Stcele's * to his fourth volume of 
L 
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fore he uſes the leaſt vehemence in his ſermon; 
but when he thinks he has your head, he very ſoon 
wins your heart; and never pretends to ſhew 
the beauty of holincis, until he hath convinced 
you of the truth of it *. 

Would every one of our clergymen be thus care- 
ful to recommend truth and virtue in their proper 
figures, and ſhew ſo much concern for them as to 
give them all the additional force they were able; 
it is not poiſible that nonſenſe ſhould haic ſo ma- 
ny hearers you find it has in diſſenting congrega- 
tions, for no reaſon in the world, but becauſe it 
is ſpoken extempore : for ordinary minds are 
wholly governed by their eyes and ears; and there 

is 


A ſhort, hut very excellent cchlection of letters to and from 
this admĩtable prelate may te ſeen in Mr. Pope's works. He was 
mide bithop of Rocheſter in 1713, went into exile in June 1723 
and died Feb. 15, 1732.—1n Mr. Pope's letters to a lady, publiſhed 
by Mr. Dodſley, { which we quote with the more j; leaſure as they 
are not printed in the coile&ion of his works), June 2, 1723, de 
ſays, I am at preſent under the afflicting circumſtance of taking my 
«« laſt leave of one cf the trueſt friends I ever had, ard one of the 
« greateſt men in all polite learning, as well as the moſt zgreeable 
companion, this nation ever had.“ On thi: ſubject of frievdihip, 
be hd thus written in a ſormer letter : I have ever believed 
« this as a ſacred maxim, that the moſt ingenious natures are the 
« moſt fincere z and the moſt knowing and ſenſible minds made the 
« beſt friends, Of ail theſe that I have thought it the feliciry of 
my life to know, I have ever found the moſt diftivguiſhed in 
capacity, the moſt diſtinguiſbed in morality ; and thoſe the moſt 
«ro be depended on, whom one eſteemed ſo much as to deſue they 
«© ſhould be ſo,” 
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is no way to come at their hearts, but — 
over their imaginations. 

There is my friend and merry companion Da- 
nic! : he knows a great d-al better than he ſpeaks, 
and can form a proper diſcourſe as well as any 
orthodox neighhour. But he knows very well, 
that to baw] out, My beloved! and the words, grace 
regeneration ! ſanctiſication ] a new light ! the 
day! the day! ay, my beloved, the day ! or rather 
the night ! the night is coming! and judgement 
will come, when we leaſt think of it! and ſo forth 
—he knows, to be vehement, is the only way to 
come at his audience, Daniel, when he ſees my 
friend Greenhat come in, can give him a good 

hint, and cry out, This is only for the ſaints! the 
regenerated! By this force of action, though mix- 
ed with all the incoherence and ribaldry imagi- 
nable, Daniel can laugh at his dioceſan, and grow 
fat by voluntary ſubſcription, while the parſon of 
the pariſh goes to law for half his dues. Daniel 
will tell you, it is not the ſhepherd, but the ſheep 
with the bell, which the flock follows. 

Another thing, very wonderful this learned 
body ſhould omit, is, learning to read; which is 
ih moit neceſſary part of eloquence in one who is 
to ſerve at the altar: for there is no man but muſt 
be ſenſible, that the lazy tone, and inarticulate 
found, of our common readers, depreciates the 
moſt proper form of words that were ever extant 
in any nation or language, to fpzak their 

ova 
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own wants, or his power from whom we aſk re- 
lief. | | | 

There cannot be a greater inſtance of the pow- 
er of than in little parſon Dapper, who is 
the common relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. 
This. {mart youth has a very good memory, a 
quick eye, and a clean hanckerchi:f, Thus e- 
quipped, he opens his text, ſnuts his book fairly, 
ſhews he has no notcs in his bible, opens both 
palms, and ſhews all is fair there too, Thus, with 
| a decifive air, my young man goes 03 without 
heſitation ; and though from the beginning to the 
end of his pretty diſcourſe, he has not uſed one 
proper geſture, yet at the concluſion the church- 
warden pulls his gloves from off his hands; pray, 
< who is this extraordinary young man ?” Thus 
the force of action is ſuch, that it is more preva- 
lent, even when improper, than all the reaſon and 
argument in the world without it. This gen- 
tlen.an concluded his diſcourſe by ſaying, I do not 
doubt but if our preachers would learn to ſpeak, 
and our readers to read, within ſix months time 
we ſhould not have a diſſenter within a mile of a 
church in Great Britain. 5 24 P. 272 


w . | 

Nothing i is fo hard for thoſe, who abound in 
riches, as io conceive how others can be in want. 
How can the neighbouring vicar feel cold or hun- 
ger, while my loid is ſeated by a good fire, in the 


waimetſt 
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warmeſt room of his palace, with a dozen diſhes 
b-fore him ? I remember one other prelate much 
of the ſame ſtamp, who, whea his clergy would 
mention their wiſhes that ſome act of parliament 
might be thought of ſor the good of the church, 
would ſay : Gentlemen, we are very well as we are; 
if they would let us alone, we ſhould off no more. 

| v. 9, P. 222. 
FALT IL 


Faith is an entire dependence upon the FORE 
the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of God ; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all things. So that the great excellency 
of faith conſiſts in the conſequence it hath upon 
our actions: as, it we depend upon the truth 
and wiſdom of a man, we ſhall certainly be more 
diſpoſed to follow his advice. Therefore let no 
man think, that he can lead as good a moral life 
without faith, as with it; for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he who has no ſaith, cannot, by the ſtrength 
of his own reaſon or endeavours, ſo eafily reſiſt 
temptations, as the other who depends upon God's 
aſſiſtance in the overcoming of his frailtics, and is 
ſure to be rewarded for ever in heaven for his vic- 
tory over them. Faith, ſays the apoſtle, is the e- 
vidence of things not ſeen : he means, that ſaith 
is a virtue, by which any thing commanded us 
by God to believe, appears evident and certain to 
us, although we do not ſec, nor can conceive it ; 

becauie, 
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becauſe, by faith we entirely depend upon the truth 
and power of God. Sermon on the Trinity, v. 11, p. 237. 


WISDOM OF PRINCES. 

Princes are born with no more advantages of 
ſtrength or wiſdom than other men; and, by an un- 
happy education, are uſually more deſective in both 
than thouſands of their ſubjects. They depend for e- 
very neceſſary of life upon the meaneſt of the peo · 
ple : beſides, obedience and ſubjection was never 
enjoined by God to humour the paſſions, luſts, and 
vanities of thoſe who demand them from us: but 
we are commanded to obey our governors, becauſe 
diſobedience would breed ſeditions in the ſtate. 
Thus ſervants are directed to ob:y their maſters, 
chi!dren their parents, and wives their hutbands,; 
not from any reſpect of perſons in God, but be- 
cauſe otherwiſe there would be nothing but confu- 
Gon in private families. | 

| Sermon on Mutual Sohjection, v. 11, p. 248. 


TE Paoc kes or Porr. 


FUHE farmer's gooſe, who in the ſtubble 
Has fed without reſtraint or trouble, 

Grown fat with corn, and fitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn door fill ; 
And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb":ing pool; 
Nor loudly cackles at the door; 
For cackling ſhews the gooſe is poor. 


But 
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But, when ſhe muſt be turn'd to graze, 
And round the barren common ſtrays, 
Hard exerciſe and harder fare 
Soon make my dame grow lank and ſpare : 
Her body light, ſhe tries her wings, 
And ſcorns the ground and upwards ſprings; 3 
While all the pariſh, as ſhe flies, 
Such is the poet freſh in pay, 
(The third night's profits of his play ;) 
His morning draughts till noon can ſwill 
Among his brethren of the quill : 
With good roaſt beef his belly full, 
Grow lazy, foggy, fat, and dull, 
Deep ſunk in plenty and delight, 
What poet c'er could take his flight ? 
Or, ſtuff d with phlegm up to the throat, = 
What poct e'er could ſing a note? 
Nor Pegaſus oould bear the load 
Along the high celeſtial road ; 
The ſteed, oppreſs'd, would break his girth 
To raiſe his lumber from the earth. 
But view him in another ſcenc, 
When all his drink is Hippocrene, 
His money ſpent, his patrons fail, 
His credit out for checſe and ale; 
His two-years coat ſo ſmooth and bare, 1 
Through ev'ry thread it lets in air; i 
With hungry meals his body pin'd, J 
His guts and belly full of wind; | 
| R | And, 
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And, like a jocky for a race, 
His ficſh brough down to flying caſe : 
How his exalted ſpirit loaths 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths ; 
And up he riſes, like a vapour, 
Supported high on wings of paper; 
He ſinging flies, and flying fings, 
While from below all Grub-iiceet rings. 
v. 6, p- 167. 


OBEDIENCE. 

The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have 
no need of thee ; nor the merchant to the labour- 
cr, I have no need of thee. Nay, much more 
| thoſe members, which ſeem to be much more fee- 
ble, are neceſſary. For the poor are generally 
more ncceſſary members of the commonwealth 
than the rich: which clearly ſhews, that God ne- 
ver intended ſuch poſſeſſions for the ſake and ſer- 
vice of thoſe, to whom he lends them ; but be- 
cauſe he hath affigncd every man his particular 
| Nation to be uſeful in life, and this for the reaſon 
given by the apoſtle, that there way * no 
ſchiſm in the body.“ 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that ſubjection, which we all owe to one ano- 
ther. God Almighty hath been pleaſed to put us 
into an imperfect ſtate, where we have perpetual | 
occahon of each other's affiltance. There is none 
ſo low, as not to be in a cajarity of aſſiſting the 

higheſt; 
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| higheſt; nor ſo high, as not to want the aſſiſtance 
of the loweſt. 
It plainly appears from what hath been ſaid, 
that no human creature is more worthy than ano- 
ther in the fight of God, farther than according 
to the goodneſs or holineſs of their lives; and 
that power, wealth, and the like outward advan- 
tages, are ſo far from being the marks of God's 
approving or preferring thoſe, on whom they are 
beſtowed, that, on the contrary, he is plcaſed to 
ſuffer them to be almoſt engroſſed by thoſe, who 
have leaſt title to his favour. Now, according to 
this equality wherein God hath placed all man- 
kind with relation to himſelf, you will obſerve, 
that in all the relations between man and man, 
there is a mutual dependence, whereby the one 
cannot ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, no man 
can be a prince without ſubjects, nor a maſter 
without ſervants, nor a father without children. 
Where there is a mutual dependence, there 
muſt be a mutual duty, and conſequently a mu- 
tual ſubjection. For inſtance, the ſubjeA muſt. 
obey his prince, becauſe God commands it, 
human laws require it, and the ſafety of the pub- 
lic makes it neceſſary (for the ſame reaſons we 
mult obey all that are in authority, and ſubmit 
ourſelves not only to the good and gentle, but alto 
to the froward, whether they rule according to our 
liking or no). Oa the other fide, in thoſe countries 
that pretend to freedom, princes are ſubject to the 
thoſe laws which their people have choſen ; they 
R 2 5 are 
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are bound to protect their ſubjects in liberty, pro- 
perty, and religion, to receive their petitions, and 
redreſs their grievances : ſo that the beſt prince 
is, in the opinion of wiſe men, only the greateſt 
ſervant of the nation; not only a ſervant to the 
public in genera!, but in ſome fort to every man 
in it. In the like manner a ſervant owes obedience 
and diligence, and faithfulneſs to his maſter, from 
whom, at the ſame time, he hath a juſt demand for 
protection, and maintenance, and gentle treat- 
ment. Nay even the poor beggar hath a juſt de- 
mand of alms from the rich man, who is guilty 
of fraud, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, if he does not 
ford relief according to his abilities. 

But this ſubjection we all owe one another is no 
where more neceſſary, than in the common con- 
verſations of life; for without it there could be 
no ſociety among men. If the learned would not 
ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant, the wiſe to the 
ſimple, the gentle to the froward, the old to the 
weakneſſes of the young, there would be nothing 
but everlaſting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour himſelf confirmed by his own example; for 
he appeared in the form of a ſervant, and waſhed 
his diſciples feet, adding theſe memorable words. 
Ve call me lord and maſter, and ye ſay well, for fo 
Iam. If I then your lord and maſter waſh your 
feet, how much more ought ye to waſh one ano- 

hers feet? Under which expreſſion of waſhing 
the feet is included all that ſubjection, aſſiſtance, 
love, 


124 
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love, and duty, which every good chriſtian ought 
to pay his brother, in whatever ſtation God hath. 
placed him. For the greateſt prince, and the 
meaneſt ſlave, are not by infinite degrees ſo diſ- 
tant, as our Saviour and thoſe diſciples whoſe ſeet 
he vouchſafed to waſh. 

And although this doctrine of ſubjeQing our- 
ſelves to one another, may ſeem to grate upon the 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore 
be hard to be digeſted by thoſe, who value them- 
ſelves upon their greatneſs or their wealth; yet 
it is really no more than what moſt men W 
upon other occations, for if our ncighbour, who 
is our inferior, comes to ſee us, we tiſe to receive 
him, we place him abcve us, and reipect him as 
if he were better than ourſclves; and this is thought 
both decent and neceilary, and is uſually called 
good manners. Now, the duty required by the 
apoſtle, is only that we ſhould enlarge our minds, 

and that what we thus practice in the common 
cour ſe of life, we ſhould imitate in all our actions 
and proceedings whatſocver ; fince our Saviour tells 
us, that every man is our neighbour, and ſince 
we are ſo ready in the point of civility to yield to 
others in our own houſes, where only we have a- 
ny title to govern. 

Sermon on Mutual Sabjection, v. 11, p. 249» 
WISDOM. 

Wiſdom, attended by virtue and a generous 

nature, is not unapt to be impoſed on. Thus 
R 3 Milton 
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Milton deſcrib:s Uricl, “ the ſharpeſt ſighted ſpirit 
in heaven, and regent of the ſun,” deceived by the 
diſſimulation and flattery of the devil; for which 
the poet gives a philoſophical reaſon, but need- 
leſs here to quote. Is any thing more common, 
or more . Gan « to caution wiſe men in FP 
eddie 8 _ cringing 11 or ade 
friends? Since the Afiatick cuſtom of governing 
by prime miniſters hath prevailed in ſo many 
courts of Europe, how careful ſhould every prince 
be in the choice of the perſon on whom ſo great 
a truft is devolved, whereon depend the ſafety and 
welfare of himſc!|f and all his ſubje&s ! Queen 
Elizabeth, whoſe adminittration is frequently quo- 
ted as the beſt pattern for Engliſh princes to fol- 
low, could not reſiſt the artifices of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who, although univerſally allowed to be the 
moſt ambitious, inſolcat, and corrupt perſon of 
his age, was yet her greateſt, and almoſt her only 
favourite {his rcligion, indeed, being partly puritan 
and partly infidel, might have better tallied with 
preſent times); yet this wiſe queen would never 
ſuffer the rpeneft enemies of that overgrown lord 
to be ſacrificed to his vengeance ; nor durſt he 
charge them with a deſign of introducing popery 
or the Spaniſh pretender. 
How many great families do we all know, whoſe 
maſters * of good abilities, 
during 
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| during the whole courſe of their lives, and yet the 
greateſt part of whoſe eſtates have ſunk in the 
hands of their ſtewards and receivers; their reve- 
nues paid them in ſcanty portions, at large diſ- 
count, and treble intereſt, though they did not 
know it ; while the tenants were daily racked, 
and at the ſame time accuſed to their landiords of 
inſolvency, Of this ſpecies are ſuch managers, 
who, like honeſt Peter Waters, pretend to clear 
an eſtate, keep the owner pennyleſs, and, after ſe- 
ven years, leave him five times more in debt, while 
they fink half a plum into their own pockets, 

V. 24, p- 145. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is pleaſant to hear ſome 
men anſwer all that can be ſaid, / crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauſtible riches of England. I have heard a * 
man very ſanguine upon this ſubject, with a good 
employment ſor life, and a hundred thuutand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, and 


warranting, that all would go well. This is the 
ſtyle of men at eaſe, who lay heavy burchens upon 
others, which they would not touch with one of 
their fingers. I have known ſome people ſach ill 
computers, as to imagine the many millions i 
ſtocks and annuities are ſo much real wealth in 
Wet 


The late Lord Halifax, 
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nation; whereas every forthing of it is entirely 
loſt to us, ſcattered in Holland, Germany, and 
Spain, and the landed men, who now pay the in- 
tereſt, muſt at laſt pay the principal. 


| Ve 9 P- 145 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

By the weakneſs and indiſcretion of buſy {or 
at beſt of well meaning) people, as well as by the 
malice of thoſe who are enemies to all revealed re- 
ligion, and are not content to poſſeſs their own in- 
fidility in filence, without communicating it to 
the diſturbance of mankind; I ſav, by theſe means 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine cf the Tri- 
nity hath ſuffered very much, and made chriſtiani- 
ty ſuffer along with it. For theſe two things muſt 
de granted: firſt, that men of wicked lives would 
be very glad there were no truth in chriſtianity at 
all ; and ſecondly, if they can pick out any one 
fingle article, in the chrittian religion, which ap- 
pears not agrecable to their own corrupted reaſcn, 
ortothe arguments of thoſe bad people who follow 
the trade of ſeducing others, they preſently con- 
clude that the truth of the whole goſpel muſt fink 
along with that one article. Which is juſt as wiſe 

as if a man ſhould ſay, becauſe he diſlikes one law 
| of his country, he will therefore obſerve no law 
at all; and yet, that one law may be very reaſon- 
able in itſelf, although he does not allow it, or 
Goes £ not know the reaſon of the lawgivers. 

Sermon on the es v. 11. p. 229. 


DAPHNE. 
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D. 
APHNE knows, with equal eaſe, 


How to vex and how to pleaſe . 


But, the folly of her ſex 

Makes her fole delight to vex. 

Never woman more d:vis'd 

Surer ways to be deſpis'd: 

Paradoxes weakly wielding, 

Always conquer'd, never yielding. 

To diſpute, ber chief delight, 

Wich not one opinion right: 

Thick her arguments ſhe lays on, 

And with cavils combats reaſon: 

Anſwers in deciſive way, ; 

Never hears what you can ſay : 

Still her odd perver ſeneſs ſhows 

Chiefly where ſhe nothing knows. 

And where ſhe is moſt familiar, 

Alway peeviſher and ſillier: 

All her ſpirits in a flame 

Wen ſhe knows ſhe's moſt to blame. 
2nd me hence ten thouſand milcs, 

From a face that always ſmiles : 

None could ever act that part, 

But a Fury in her heart. 

Ye who hate ſuch inconſiſtence, 

To be eaſy keep your diſtance ; 

Or in folly ſtill befriend her, 

But have no concern to mend her. 
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Loſe not time to contradict her, 

Nor endeavour to convict her. 

Never take it in your thought, 

That ſhe'll own, or cure a fault. 

Into contradiion warm her, 

T hen, perhaps, you may reform her: 

Only take this rule along, 

Always to adviſe her wrong ; 

And reprove her when ſhe's right ; 

She may then grow wile for ſpight. 
No—that ſcheme will ne'er fuccced, 

She has better learnt her creed : 

She's too cunning, and too ſkilful, 

When to yield, and when be wilful. 

Nature holds her forth two mirrors. 

One for truth, and one for errors: 

That looks hideous, fierce, and frighiſul; 

This is flatt'ring and delightful : 

That ſhe throws away as foul : 

Thus you have the caſe in view, 

Daphne, *twixt the Dezn and you, 

Heav'n forbid be ſhould deſpiſe thee ; 

But will never more adviſe thee. 


V. 17, P. 37. 


„„ 


— — 


REASON. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo 
much weight on their own reaſon in matters of re- 
ligion, as to think every thing impoſſible and ab- 
ſurd 
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ſurd which they cannot conceive. How often do 
we contradict the right rules of reaſon in the 
whole courſe of our lives! Reaſon itſelf is tru: 
and juſt ; but the re. ſon of every particul:r man 
is weak and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and 
turned by his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices. 
Let any man but conſider, when he hath a con- 
troverſy wita another, though his cauſe be ever ſa 
unjuſt, though the whole world be againſt him, 
how blinded he is by the love of himſelf to be- 
licve that :ight is wrong, and wrong is right, 
when it makes for his owa advantage. Where is 
then the right uſe of his reaſon, which he ſo much 
boaſts of, and which he would blaſphemouſly ſet 
up to controu] the commands of the Almighty. 

Sermon on the Trinity, ve 2, pe 240. 

OPINIONS IN RELIGION. 

g Men ſhould conſider, that raiſing difficulties 
concerning the myſteries in religion, cannot make 
them more wiſe, learned, or virtuous ; better 
neighbours, or friends, or more ſerviceable to their 
country; but, whatever they pretend, will deſtroy 
their inward peace of mind by perpetual doubts 
and fears ariſing in their breaſts. And God for- 
bid we ſhould cver ice the times ſo bad, when dane 
gerous opinions in religion will be a means to get 
favour and preſerment; although even, in ſuch a 
caſe, it would be an ill traffic to gain the world, 
and loſe our own fouls. So that, upon the whole, 

it will be impoſſible to find any real uſe towards 
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the virtuous or happy life by denying the my _ 
ries of the goſpel. 

Thoſe ſtrong unbeli ievers, who expect that ll - 
myſteries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to their own 
reaſon, might have ſomething to ſay for them- 
ſelves, if they could ſatisfy the general reaſon of 
' mankind in their opinions; but herein they are 
miſerably defective, abſurd, and ridiculous ; they 
ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel: they can 
believe that the world was made by chance ; that 

God doth not concern himſelf with things below; 
will neither puniſh vice, nor reward virtue ; that 
religion was invented by cunning men to keep the 
world in awe; with many other opinions equally 
falſe and deteſtable, againit the common light of 

nature, as well as reaſon ; againſt the univerſal 
ſentiments of all civilized nations, and offenſive to 
the ears even of a ſober heathen. 

| Sermon oa the Trinity, v. 17, p. 242. 
WAX. 

. pt to. take by violence from o- 
thers 2 they have; and we want. E- 
very man, fully ſenſible of his own merit, and 1 
finding it not duly regarded by others, has a na- 
tural right to take from them all that he thinks 
due to himſelf ; and every creature, finding his 
own wants more than thoſe of others, has the ſame 
right to take every thing its nature requires. 
Brutes are much more modeſt in their pretenſions 
this way than men; and mean men mate than 
great 
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great ones. The higher one raiſes his pretenſions 
this way, the more buſtle he makes about them, 
and the more ſucceſs he has, the greater hero. 
Thus greater fouls, in proportion to their ſuperi- 
or merit, claim a greater right to take every thing 
from mcaner folks. This the true foundation of 
grandeur and heroiſm, and of the diftin&ion of 
degrees among men. War therefore neceflarv, to 
eſtabliſh ſubordination, and to found cities, king- 
doms, &c. as alſo to purge bodies politic of groſs 
humours. Wiſe princes find it neceſſary to have 
wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, fa- 
mine, and peſtilence, the uſua] cures for corrup- 


tions in bodies politic. Hiflory of Martin, v. 10 p. 3er. 


InTRODUCTION of Ix DISEN T I OREIGNERS inte 
ENGLAND. 

The maxim, “that people are the riches of a 
< nation,” hath been crudely underſtood by many 
writers and reaſoners upon that ſubject. There 
are ſeveral ways by which people are brought into 
a country. Sometimes a nation is,invaded and 
ſubdued; and the conquerors ſeize Mc lands, and 
make the natives their under-tenants or ſervants, 
Colonies have been always planted where the 
natives were driven out or deſtroyed, or the land 
uncultivated and waſte. In thoſe countries where 
the lord of the ſoil is maſter of the labour and li- 
berty of his tenants, or of ſlaves bought by his 
money, mens riches are reckoned by the number 
of their vaſſals. And ſometimes, in governments 


8 newly 
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newly inſtituted, where there are not pcople to till 
the ground, many laws have been made to encou- 
rage and allure numbers from the neighbouring 
countries. And, in all theſe caſes, the new co- 
mers have either lands allotted them, or are flaves 
to the proprietors. But to invite helpleſs familiee, 
by thouſands, into a kingdom inhabited like ours, 
without lands to give them, and where the laws will 
not allow that they ſhould be part of the property 
as ſervants, is a wrong application of the maxim, 
and the ſame thing, in great, as infants dropped at 
the doors, which are only a burthen and charge to 
the pariſh. The true way of multiplying man- 
kind to public advantage, in ſuch a country as 
England, is to invite from abroad only able handi- 
craftſmen and artificers, or ſuch who bring over a 
| ſufficient ſhare of property to ſecure them from 
want; to enact and enforce ſumptuary laws againſt 
luxury, and all exceſſes incloathing, furniture, and 
the like; to encourage matrimony, and reward, 
as the Romans did, thoſe who have a certain | 
number of children. Whether bringing over the 
Palatines were a mere conſequence of this law 
for a general naturalization ; or whether, as ma- 
ny ſurmized, it had ſome other meaning; it ap- 
peared manifeſtly, by the iſſug, that the public 
was a loſer by every individual among them ; and 
that a kingdom can no more be the richer by ſuch 
an importation, than a man can be fatter by a 
wen, which is unſightly and troubleſome at beſt, 
and 


* 
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and intercepts that nouriſhment which would 
otherwiſe diffuſe itſelf through the whole 
body. : 


Hiftory of the four laſt years of the Queen, v. 18. p. 153. 


J 0 KM & M0 

Written upon a Window in an Inn. 
XIII y from luxury and wealth, 
To hardſhips, in purſuit of health; 
From gen' ro us wines and coſtly fare, 
And doting in an eaſy chair; 
Purſue the goddeſs Health in vain, 
To find her in a country ſcene, 
And ev'ry where her ſootſteps trace, 
And fee her marks in ev ry iace ; 
And ſtill her favourites we meet, 
Crouding the roads with naked tect. 
But oh ! ſo faintly we purſue, 
VYVe nc'er can have her full in view. 


{ 


—_——____— 


AME glaſs, by lovers nonſenſe bluri'd, 
Dims and obſcures our ſight : 
So when our paſſions love hath ſtirr'd, 
It darkens reaſons light. 


AxoTHe, where there was no writing before. 

ANKS to my ſtars, I once can ſee 

A window here from ſcribbling free : 

Here no conceited coxcombs paſs, 

To ſcratch their paultry drabs oa glaſs ; 
3 Wu Nor 
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Nor party-fool is calling names, 
Or dealing crowns to George and James. 

| v. 17, p- 8g. 


—_— 
— 


— — 4 


— —— 


FRAUDS AND CoRRUFPTIONSs. 

The frauds and corruptions in moſt arts and ſci- 
ences, as law, phyſic, (I ſhall proceed no further 
are uſually much more plauſibly defended than in 

hat of politicks; whether it be, that, by a kind 

of fatality, the vindication of a corrupt miniſter | 

is always left to the management of the meaneſt 
aad moſt proſtitute writers; or whether it be, that 
the effects of a wicked or unſkilful adminiftra- 
- tion are more public, viſible, pernicious, and uni- 
verſal : whereas the miſtakes in other ſciences are 
often matters that affect only ſpeculation ; or at 
worſt, the bad conſequences fall upon few and private 
perſons. A nation is quickly ſenſible of the mi- 
ſeries it fecls ; and little comforted by knowing 
what account it turns to by the wealth, the power, 
the honours, conferred on thoſe who fit at the helm, 
or the ſalaries paid to their pen-men ; while the 
body of the people is ſunk into poverty and de- 
ſpair. A Frenchman in his wooden ſhoes may, 
from the vanity of his nation, and the conſtitution 
of that government, conceive ſome imaginary plea- 
ſure in boaſting the grandeur of his monarch, in 
the midſt of his own ſlavery: but a freeborn Eng- 
liſhmen, with all his loyalty, can find liitle ſatiſ- 
faction at a miniſter overgrown in wealth and pow- 
| | er, 
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er, from the loweſt degree of want and contempt; 


when that power or wealth are drawn from the 


bowels and blood of the nation, for which every 
fellow-ſubject is a ſufferer, except the great man 
himſelf, his family, and his penſioners. I mean 
ſuch a miniſter (if there hath ever been ſuch a one) 


whoſe whole management hath been a continued 


link of ignorance, blunders, and miſtakes, in every 
article beſides that of enriching and aggrandizing 


himſelf. 


For theſe reaſons, the faults of men who are 
moſt truſted in public buſineſs are, of all others, 


the moſt difficult to be defended. Aman may 


be perſuaded into a wrong opinion, wherein he 
hath ſmall concern; but no oratory can have the 
power over a ſober man againſt the conviction of 
his own ſenſcs : and therefore, as I take it, the mo- 
ney thrown away on ſuch advocates might be more 
prudently ſpared, and kept in ſuch a miniſter's own 
pocket, than laviſhed in hiring a corporation of 
pamphleteers to defend his conduct, and prove a 
kingdom to be flouriſhing in trade and wealth, 
which every particular ſubject (except thoſe few 
already excepted) can lawfully ſwear, and by dear 


TRE PROGRESS of MaRRIACGE. 

! TATIS SUA fifty-two, 

A rich divine began to woo 
8 3 A hand- 
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A handſome, young, imperious girl, 
Nearly related to an Earl. 

Her parents and her friends conſent, 

The couple to the temple went: 

They firſt invite the Cyprian queen; 


*T'was anſwer'd, ſhe would not be ſeen : 


The Graces next, and all the Muſes 
Were bid in form, but ſcent excuſes. 
Juno attendcd at the porch, 

With farthing candle for a torch, 
While miſtreſs Iris held her train, 
The faded bow diſtilling rain. 

Then Hebe came, and took her place, 
But ſhew*d no more than half her face. 


Whate'er thoſe dire forebodings meant, 


In mirth the wedding-day was ſpent ; 
The wedding-day, you take me right, 
I promiſe nothing for the night. 
The bridegroom dreſt, to make a figure 
Aſſumes an artificial vigour; 
A flouriſht night-cap on, to grace 
His ruddy, wrinkled, ſmiling face ; 
Like the faint red upon a pippin, 
Half wither'd by a winter's keeping. 
And thus ſet out this happy pair, 
The ſwain is rich, the nymph is fair; 
But, what 1 gladly would forget, 
The ſwain is old, the nymph coquette. 
Both from the goal together flart ; 
Scarce run a ſlep before they part; 


No 
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No common ligament that binds 
The various textures of their minds; 


Their thoughts and actions, hopes and fears, 


Leſs correſponding than their years. 
Her ſpouſe defires his cofice ſoon, 


She riſes to her tea at noon. | 

While he ges out to cheapen books, 

She at the piaſs conſults her looks; 

While Betty's buzzing in her ear, 

Lerd, what a dreſs theſe parſon's wear! 

So odd a choice how could ſhe make? 

Wiſh'd him a Col'nel for her ſake. 

Then, on her fingers ends, ſhe counts, 

Exact, to what his age amounts. 

The Dean, ſhe heard her uncle ſay, 

Is fixty, if he be a day; 

His ruddy checks are no diſguiſe; 

You ſee the crows? fect ron his eyes. 
At once ſhe rambles to the {10ps, 

To cheapen tea, and talk wi: i. fops ; 

Or calls a council of her mails, 

And tradeſmen, to compare brocades. 

Her weighty morning bus'ieſe o'er, 

Sits down to dinner juſt at four; 

Minds nothing that is done or ſaid, 

Her ev'ning work ſo fills her head. 

The Dean, who us d to dine at one, 

Is maukiſh, and his ſtomach gonc; 

In thread- bare gown, would ſcarce a lou hotd, 

Looks like the chaplain ef his houfchold, 


E 
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Bcholds her from the chaplain's place : 

In French brocades and Flanders lace ; 

He wonders what employs her brain, 

But never aſks, or aſks in vain ; 

His mind was full of other carcs, 

And, in the ſneaking parſon's airs, 

Computes, that half a pariſh dues 

Will hardly find his wife in ſhoes. 

_ Can't thou imagine, dull divine, 

*T will gain her love to make her fine? 

Hath ſhe no other wants beſide ? 

You raiſe deſire as well as pride, 

Enticing coxcombs to adore, 

And teach her to deſpiſe thee more. 
If in her coach ſhe'l! condeſcend 

To place him at the hinder end, 

Her hood is hoiſt above his noſe, 

His odious gown would ſoil her cloaths, 

And drops him at the church, to pray, 

While ſhe drives on to ſee the play. 

He, like an orderly divine, 

Comes home a quarter after nine, 

And meets her haſting to the ball: 

Her chairmen puſh him from the wall. 

He enters in, and walks up ſtairs, 

And calls the family to pray'rs; 

Then goes alone to take his reſt 

In bed, where he can ſpare her beſt. 

At five the ſootmen make a din, 

Her ladyſhip is juſt come in, 


The 
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The maſquerade began at two, 
She ſtole away with much ado; 
And ſhall be chid this afternoon 
For leaving company fo ſoon : 
She'll ſay, and ſhe may truly ſay't, 
She can't abide to ſtay out late. 


But now, though ſcarce a twelvemonth marry d, 


Poor lady Jane has thrice miſcarry'd : 
The cauſe alas, is quickly gueſt, 
The town has whiſper'd round the jeſt. 
Think on ſome remedy in time, 

You ind his Rey'refce paſt his prime, 
Already dwindled to à lath, 

No other way but try\the Bath. 

For Venus, riſing from the ocean, 

Infus'd a ſtrong prolifick potion, 

That mixt with. Achelous ſpring, 

The horned flood, as poets ſin 

Who, with an Engliſh beauty ſmitten, 
Ran under ground from Greece to Britain; 
The genial virtue with him brought, 
And gave the nymph a plenteous draught 
Then fled, and leſt his horn behind 
For huſbands paſt their youth to find : 
The nymph, who {fill with paſſion burn * 
Was to a boiling fountain turn'd, 

Where childleſs wives croud ev'ry morn 
To drink in Achelöus horn. 
And here the father often gains 
That title by another's pains. 


Iv * * * 
. mw * „ 


* 
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Hither, though much againſt the grain, 
The Dean has carry'd lady Jane. 
He, for a while, would not conſent, 
But vow'd his money all was ſpent : 
His money ſpent ! a clowniſh reaſon ! 
And muſt my lady lip her ſeaſon ? 
The doctor with a double fee, 
Was brib'd to make the Dean agree. 
Here all diverſions of the place 
Are proper in my lady's caſe : 
With which ſhe paticnt'y complies, 
Merely becauſe her friends adviſe ; 
| His money and her time employs \ 
In muſick, raffling-rooms, and toys; 
Or, in the Croſs-bath, ſeeks an heir, 
Since others oft have found one there : 
Where, if the Dean by chance appears, 
It ſhames his cafſock and his years. 
He keeps his diſtance in the gallery, 
Till baniſh'd by ſome coxcomb's raillery ; 
For *twould his character expoſe 
To bathe among the belles and beaux. 
SoT have ſeen, within a pen, 
Young ducklings foſter d by a hen; 
But, when let out, they run and muddle, 
As inſtinct leads them, in a puddle : 
The ſober hen not born to ſwim, | 
With mournful note clucks round the brim. 
The Dean, with all his beſt endeavour, 
Gets not an heir, but gets a fever. 


x 


A victim 


** ba, 1 
” . "> 1 
ky * * 
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A victim to the laſt eſſays 
Of vigour in declining days, 
He dies and leaves his mourning mate | 
(What could he leſs ?) his whole eſtate. 

The widow goes through all her forms : 
New lovers now will come in ſwarms. 
Oh, may I ſce her ſoon diſpenſing 
Her favours to ſome broken enſign ! 
Him let her marry, for his face, 
And only coat of tarnitht lace ; 
To turn her naked out of doors, 
And ſpend her jointure on his whores : 
But, for a parting preſent, leave hcr 


A rooted * to laſt for ever. 


v. 17, Þ 83. 


Dinzcrions for making a BIR TER Dar Soxc, 
Written in the Vear 1729. 
O form a juſt and finiſh'd picce, 
Take twenty gods of Rome or Greece, 

Whoſe godſhips are in chief requeſt, 

And fit your preſent ſubject beſt: 

And, ſhould it be your hero's caſe, 

To have both male aid female race, 

Your buſineſs muſt be to provide 

A ſcore of goddeſſes be ſide. q 
Same call their monarchs ſons of Saturr, q 

For which they bring a modern pattern; +... 

Becauſe they might have keard of one, | 

Wo often long'd to eat his fon : 


But 
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But this, I think, will not go down, 
For here the father kept his crown. 
Why, then, appoint him ſon of Jove, 
Who met his mother in a grove : 
To this we freely ſhall conſent, 
Well knowing what the pots meant; 
And in their ſenſe, *twixt me and you, 
It may be literally true. 
Next, as the laws of verſe require, 
He muſt be greater than his fire ; 
For Jove, as ev'ry ſchool- boy knows, 
Was able Saturn to depoſe: | 
And ſure no chriſtian poet breathing, 


Would be more ſcrup'ious than a heathcn ? 


Or, if to blaſphemy it tends, 
That's but a trifle among friends. 

Your hero now another Mars is, 
Makes mighty armies turn their a—s ; 
Behold his glitt'ring faulchion mow 
Whole ſquadrons at a ſingle blow: 
While Victory, with wings outſpread, 
Flies, like an eagle, o'er his head. 

His milk- white ſteed upon its haunches, 
Or pawing into dead men's paunchcs : 
As Overton has drawn his fire, 

Still ſeen o'cr many an ale-houſe fire. 
Then from his arms hoarſe thunder rolls, 
As loud as fifty muftard bow!s : 

For thunder ſtill his arm ſupplies, 

And light'ning always in his eyes. 
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They both are cheap enough in conſcience, 
| And ſerve to echo rattling nonſenſe. 
The rumbling words march fierce along, 
Made trebly dreadful in your ſong. 
Sweet poet, hir'd for birth day rhymes, 
To ſing of wars chuſe peaceful times. 
What tho', for fifteen years and more, 
Tho? not a coffee houſe we read in 
Hath mention'd arms on this fide Sweden, 
Nor London Journals, nor the poſtmen, 
Tho' fondof warlike lies as moſt men ; 
Thou ftill with battles ſtuff thy head full: 
For, muſt thy hero not be dreadful ? 
Diſmifling Mars, it next muſt follow 
Your conqu'ror is become Apollo: 
"That he's Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Mecznas ; 
But that he ſtruts, and that he ſquints, 
You'd know him by Apollo's prints. 
Old Phoebus is but half as bright, 
For yours can ſhine both day and night. 
The firſt, perhaps, may once an age 
Inſpire you with poetic rage; 
Your Phoebus royal, ev'ry day, 
Not only can inſpire, but pay. 
Then make this new Apollo fit 
Sole patron, judge, and god of wit. 
<< How from his altitude he ſtoops 
To raiſe up Virtue when the droops ; 
|  _ „ On 
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On learning how his bounty flows, 

And with what juſtice he beſtows : 

„Fair Iſis, and ye banks of Cam 

< Be witneſs if I tell a flam. 

What prodigies in arts we drain, 928 

From both your ſtreams, in G—'s reign. 

< As from the flow'ry bed of Nile,” — 

But here's enough to ſhew your ſtyle. | 

Broad inuendos, ſuch as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miſs : | 

For, when you bring your ſongs in print, 

He'll get it read, and take the hint, 

(It muſt be read before *tis warbled, 

The paper gilt and coyer marbled) : 

And will be fo much more your debtor, 

Becauſe he never knew a letter. 

And, as he hears his wit and ſenſe 

{To which he never made pretence) 

Set out in hyperbolic trains, 

A guinea ſhall reward your pains. 

For patrons never pay ſo well, 

As when they ſcarce have learn'd to ſpell. 
Next call him Neptune : with his trident 

He rules the ſea ; you ſee him ride in't; 

And, if provok'd, he ſoundly firks his 

Rebellious waves with rods, like Xerxes. 
Be would have ſeiz'd the Spanith plate, 

lad not the fleet gone out too late; 

And in their very ports beſiege em, 

But that he would not diſoblige'em ; 

And make the raſcals pay him dearly 

For thoſe affronts they give him yearly. 
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'Tis notdeny'd, that, when we write, 


Our ink is black, our paper white; 
And, when we ſcrawl our paper o'cr, 
We blacken what was white before : 
I think this practice only fit 

For dealers in ſatiric wit. 


But you ſome white - lead ink muſt get, 


And write on paper black as jet; 

Your int'reſt lies to learn the knack 

Of whit'ning what before was black. 
Thus your encomium, to be ſtrong, 

Muſt be apply'd directly wrong. 

A tyrant for his mercy p raiſe, 

And crown a royal dunce w:th bays : 

A ſquinting monkey load with clurms, 

And paint a coward fierce in arms. 

Is he to avarice inclin'd ? 

Extol him for his gen'rous mind : _ 

And, when we ſtarve for want of corn, 

Come out with Amalthea's horn. 

For all experience this evinces 

The only art of pleaſing princes : 

For, princes love you ſhould deſcant 


On virtues which they know they want. 


One compliment I had forgot, 
But ſongſters muſt omit it not ; 
I freely grant the thought is old : 
In him ſuch virtues lie inherent. 
To qualify himGoJ's vicegeren | =P 
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That, with no title to inherit, 
He muft have been a king by merit. 
Yet, be the fancy old or new, 
*Tis partly falſe, and partly true: 
And, take it right, it means no more 
Than G—e and W—m claim'd before. 
Should ſame obſcure inferior fellow, 
Like Julius, or the youth of Pella, 
When all your liſt of gods is out, 
Preſume to ſhew his mortal ſnout, 
And as a dcity intrude, 
Becauſe he had the world ſubdu'd ; 
Oh, let him not debaſe your thoughts, 
Or name him but to tell his faults. 
Of Gods I only quote the beſt, 
wo" ng e 
ow, birth-day bard, with joy proceed 
Ma er 
Firſt of the firſt, to vouch your lies, 
Bring all the females of the ſkies ; 
The Graces, and their miſtreſs Venus, 
Muſt venture down to entertain us: 
With bended knees, when they adore her, 
What dowdies they appear before her 
Nor ſhall we think you talk at random, 
For Venus might be her great-grandam : 
Six thouſand years has liv'd the goddeſs, 
Tour heroine hardly fifty odd is. 
That the hath Graces of her on: 
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Three Graces by Lucina brought her, 
Juſt three, and ev'ry Grace a daughter. 
Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their ſnowy feet lay down ; 
In royal robes, they come by dozens 
To court their Engliſh German couſins : 
Beſides a pair of princely babies, 
That, five years hence, will both be Hebes. 

Now ſee her ſeated in her throne 
With genuine luſtre, all her own : 
Poor Cynthia never ſhone ſo bright, 
Her ſplendor is but borrow'd light; 
And only with her brother linkt 
Can ſhine, without him is extinct. 
But C——a ſhines the clearer 
With neither ſpouſe nor brother near her ; 
And darts her beams o'er both our iſles, 
Tho'G——eis gone a thouſand miles. 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heav'nly race; 
And ſees a ſon in ev'ry God, 
Unaw'd by Jove's all-ſhaking nod. 

Now fing his little highneſs * * *, 
Who ſtruts like any king already: 
With ſo much beauty, ſhew me any maid 
That could reſiſt this charming Ganymede ? 
Where majeſty with ſweetneſs vies, 
And, like his father, early wiſe. 
Then cut him out a world of work, 
To conquer Spain, and quell the Turk : 
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Foretel his empire crown 'd with bays, 
And golden times, and halcyon days ; 
And fwear his line ſhall rule the nation 
For ever—till the conflagration. 

But, now it comes into my mind, 
We left a little Duke behind; 
A Cupid in his ſhape and fize, 
And only wants to want his eyes. 
Make ſome proviſion for the younker, 
Find him a kingdom out to conquer : 
Prepare a fleet to waft him o'er, 
Make Gulliver his commodore; 
Into whoſe pocket valiant Willy put, 
Will ſoon ſubdue the realm of Lilliput. 
A ſkilful critic juſtly blames 

Hard, tough, crank, gutt'ral, harſh, tiff names. 
The ſenſe can ne'er be too jejune, 

But ſmooth your words to fit the tune. 
Hanover may do well enough, 

But George and Brunfwic are too rough : 
Hefſe-Darmfſtadt makes a rugged ſound, 
And Guelp the ſtrongeſt ear will wound. 
In vain are all attempts from Germany 
To find out proper words for harmony: 
And yet I muſt except the Rhine, 
Becauſe it clinks to Caroline. 

Hail ! queen of Britain, queen of rhymes ! 
Be ſung ten hundred thouſand times 
Too happy were the poets crew, 

If their own happineſs they knew : 
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Three ſyllables did never meet 
So ſoft, ſo {liding, and fo ſweet : 
Nine other tuneful words like that 


Behold three beauteous vowels ſtand, 


With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand ; ; 


In concord here for ever fix'd, 

No jarring conſonant betwixt. 

For ever fair and young !—in ſong. 
What tho' the royal carcaſe muſt, 
Squeez'd in a coffin, turn to duſt ? 
Like atoms, are exempt from blows. 
Tho' Caroline may fill your gaps, 
Yet ſtill you muſt conſult your maps z 
Britannia long will wear like ſteel, 
But Albion's cliffs are out at heel ; 
And patience can endure no more 
To hear the Belgic lion roar. 

Give up the phraſe of haughty Gaul, 
Naſſau, who got the name of Glorious 
Becauſe he never was victorious, 

A hanger-on has always been; 
For old acquaintance briog him in. 


Would prove ev*n Homer's numbers flat. 
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To Walpole you might lend a line, 
But much I fear he's in decline; 
And, if you chance to come too late, 
When he goes out, you ſhare his fate, 
And bear the new ſuceeſſor's frown ; 


RejeR with ſcorn that ſtupid notion, 
To praiſe your hero for devotion ; 

Nor entertain a thought ſo odd, 
That princes ſhould believe in God ; 
But follow the ſecureſt rule, 

And turn it all to ridicule : 

Tis grown the choiceft wit at court, 

And gives the maids of honour ſport. 


They now ean venture in the dark: 
That ſound divine the truth hath ſpoke all, 
And pawn'd his word, hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 


To mynheer Handel next you run, 
Your words to ſome Italian tune: 
Then print it in the largeſt letter, 


Preſent it boldly on your knee, 
And take a guinea for your fee. 
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Or, whom you once ſang up, fing down. : 


For, fince they talkt with Doctor Clarke, 
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Hrurs rowanns an Ex8av On CONVERSATION. 
I HAVE obſerved few obvious ſubjects to have 
been ſo ſeldom, or at leaft fo lightly, handled 
as this ; and indeed I know few ſo difficult to be 
treated as it ought, nor yet upon which there 
ſeemeth ſo much to be ſaid. 
Moſt things, purſued by men for the happineſs 
of public or private life, our wit or folly have ſo 
refined, that they ſeldom ſubſiſt but in idea; a 
true friend, a good marriage, a perſcct form of 
government, with ſome others, require ſo many 
ingredients, ſo good in their ſeveral kinds, and ſo 
much niceneſs in mixing them, that for ſome 
thouſands of years men have deſpaired of reducing 
their ſchemes to perſection: but, in converſation, 
it is or might be otherwiſe ; for here we are only 
to avoid a multitude of errors, which, although a 
matter of ſome difficulty, may be in every man's 
power, for want of which it remaineth as meer an 
idea as the other. Therefore it ſeemeth to me, 
that the trueſt way to underſtand converſation is, 
to know the faults and errors to which it is ſubject, 
and from thence every man to form maxims to 
himſelf whereby it may be regulated ; becauſe it 
requireth few talents to which moſt men are not 
born, or at leaſt may not acquire without any great 
genius or ſtudy. For nature hath left every man 
a capacity of being agreeable, though not of ſhin- 
ing, in company; and there are an hundred 
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men ſufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very 
few faults, that they might correct in halt an hour, 
are not ſo much as toferable. | 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this 
ſubject by meer indignation, to reflect that ſo uſe- 
ful and innocent a pleaſure, ſo fitted to every pe- 
riod and condition of life, and ſo much in all men's 
power, ſhould be ſo much neglected and abu- 
And in this diſcourſe it will be nec, ſſary to note 
_ thoſeerrors that are obvious, as well as others which 
are ſeldom obſerved ; ſince there are few ſo obvi- 
ous or acknowledged, into which moſt men, ſome 
time or other, are not apt to run. 

For inftance : Nothing is more generally ex- 
ploded than the folly of talking too much; yet 1 
rarely remember to have ſeen five people together 
where ſome one among them hath not been predo- 
minant in that kind, to the great conſtraint and 
diſguſt of all the reſt. But, among ſuch as deal 
in multitudes of words, none are comparable to the 
ſober deliberate talker, who proceedeth with much 
thought and caution, maketh his preface, branch- 
eth out into ſeveral digreſſions, findeth a hint that 
putteth him in mind of another ftory, which he 
promiſeth to tell you when this is done ; cometh 
back regularly to his ſubject, cannot readily call 
to mind ſome perſon's name, holdeth his head, com- 
pflaineth of his memory; the whole company all 
this while in ſuſpence ; at length ſays, it is no 


matter, 


9 
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matter, and ſo goes on. And, to crown the bu- 
ſineſs, it perhaps proveth at laſt a ſtory the com- 
pany hath heard fifty times before; or, at beſt, 
ſome inſipid adventure of the relater. 

Another general fault in converſation is, that of 
thoſe who affect to talk of themſelves : ſome, 
without any ceremony, will run over the hiſtory 
of their lives; will relate the annals of their diſ- 
caſes, with the ſeveral ſymptoms and circum- 
ſtances of them; will enumerate the hardſhips and 
injuſtice they have ſuffered in court, in parlia- 
ment, in love, or in law. Others are more dex- 
terous, and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own praiſe : they will call a witneſs 
to remember, they always foretold what would 


happen in ſuch a caſe, but none would believe 


them ; they adviſed ſuch a man from the begin- 
ning, and told him the conſequences, juſt as they 
happened; but he would have his own way. 
Others make a vanity of telling their faults ; they 
are the ſtrangeſt men in the world; they cannot 
diſſemble; they own it is a folly ; they have loſt 
abundance of advantages by it ; but if you would 
give them the world, they cannot help it ; there 
is ſomething in their nature that abhors inſinceri- 
ty and conſtraint; with many other unſufferable 
topicks of the ſame altitude. | 
Of ſuch mighty importance every man is to 
himſelf, and ready to think he is fo to ochers; 
without once making this eaſy and obvious reflexi- 

| on, 
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on, that his affairs can have no more weight 
with other men, than their's have with him ; and 
how little that is, he is ſenſible enough. 
Where company hath met, I oftenhave obſerved two 
perſons diſcover, by ſome accident, that they were 
bred together at the ſame ſchool or univerſity ; af- 
ter which the reſt are condemned to filence, and to 
liſten while theſe two are refreſhing each other's 
memory with the arch tricks and paſſages of them- 
I know a great officer of the army, who will fit 
for ſome time with a ſupercilious and impatient 
filence, full of anger and contempt for thoſe who 
are talking, at length of a ſudden demand audience, 
decide the matter in a ſhort dogmatĩcal way; then 
withdraw within himſelf again, and vouchafe to 
talk no more, until his ſpirits circulate again to 
the ſame point. 
There are ſome faults m wav 
none are ſo ſubject to as the men of wit, norever ſo 
much as when they are with each other. If they 
have opened their mouths without endeavouring to 
fay a witty thing, they think it is ſo many words 
loſt : it is a torment to the hearers, as much as 
to themſelves, to ſee them upon the rack for in- 
vention, and in perpetul conſtraint, with ſo little 
| ſucceſs. They muſt do ſomething extraordinary 
in order to acquit themſelves, and anſwer their 
character, elſe the ſtanders- by may be diſappoin- 
ted, and be apt to think them only like the reſt of 
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mortals. I have known two men of wit induſtri- 
_ ouſly brought together, in order to entertain the 
company, where they have made a very ridicuious 
figure, and provided all the mirth at their own ex- 

I know a man of wit, who is never eaſy but 
where he can be allowed to dictate and preſide; 
he neither expecteth to be informed or entertained 
but to diſplay his own talents, Flis buſineſs is to 
be good company, and not good converſation ; 2nd 
therefore, he chuſeth to frequent thoſe ho are con- 
tent to liſten, and profeſs themſelves his admirers. 
And, indeed, the worſt converſation I ever remem- 
ber to have heard in my life, was that atW ill's coffee- 
houſe, where the wits (as they were called) uſed 
formerly to aſſemble: that is to ſay, five or fix 
men, who had writ plays, or at leaſt prologues, 
or had ſhare in a miſcellany, came thither, and 
entertained one another with their tłifling compo- 
ſures, in ſo important an air, as if they had been 
the noble efforts of human nature, or that the fate 
of kingdoms depended on them; and they were 
uſually attended with an humble audience of young 
ſtudents from the inns of courts, or the univerſities, 
who, at due diſtance, liſtened to theſe oracles, and 
returned home with great contempt for their law 
and philoſophy ; their heads filled with traſh, un- 

By theſe means the poets, for many years paſt, 
| U were 
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were all over-run with pedantry. For, as I take 
it, the word is not properly uſed ; becauſe pedan- 
try is the too frequent or unſcaſonable obtruding 
our own knowledge in common diſcourſe, and 
placing too great a value upon it; by which defi- 
nition, men of the court or the army may be as 
guilty of pedantry as a philoſopher or a divine ; 
and it is the ſame vice in women, when they are 
over-copious upon the ſubject of their petticoats, 
or their fans, or their china. For which reaſon, 
although it be a piece of prudence, as well as good 
manners, to put men upon talking on ſubjects they. 
are beſt verſed in, yet that is a liberty a wiſe man 
could hardly take; becauſe, beſide the imputati- 
on of pedantry, it is what he would never improve 
by. 

This great town is uſually provided with ſome 
player, mimick, or buffoon, who hath a general 
reception at the good tables ; familiar and dome- 
ſtic with perſons of the firſt quality, and uſually ſent 
for at every meeting to divert the company; a- 
gainſt which I have no objection. You go there as 
to a farce or a puppet ſhow ; your buſineſs is only to 
laugh in ſeaſon, either out of inclination or civi- 
lity, while this merry companion is acting his 
part. It is a buſineſs he hath undertaken, and we 
are to ſuppoſe he is paid for his day's work. I 
only quarrel, when ia ſelect and private meetings, 
where men of wit ard learning are invited to paſs 
an evening, this jeſter ſhould be admitted to run 
over 
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over his circle of tricks, and make the whole com- 
pany unfit for any other converſation, beſides the 
indignity cf confounding men's talents at ſo ſhame- 
ful a rate. 

Raillery is The fineſt part of converſatian ; 
but, as it is our uſualtuſtom to counterfeit and 
adulterate whatever is too dear for us, ſo we have 
done with this, and turned it all intowhat is gene- 
rally called repartee, or being ſmart; jult as when 
an expenſ:ve faſhion cometh up, thoſe who are not 
able to reach it content themſelves with ſome pal- 
try imitation. It now paſſeth for raillery to run a 


man down in diſcourſe, to put him out of counte- 


tenance, and make him ridiculous, ſometimes to 


_ expoſe the defects of his perſon or underſtanding z 


on all which occaſions he is obliged not to be an- 
gry, to avoid the imputation of not being able to 


take a jeſt. It is admirable to obſerve one whois dex- 


trous at this art, ſingling out a weak adverſary, 
getting the laugh on his ſide, and then carrying 


all before him. The French, from whom we bor- 


row the word, have a quite different idea of the 
thing, and ſo had we in the politer age of our fa- 


thers. Raillery was to ſay ſomething that at firſt 


appeared a reproach or reflection, but by ſome 
turn of wit, unexpected and ſurprizing, ended al- 
ways in a compliment, and to the advantage of 


the perſon it was addreſſed to. And ſurely one of 


the beſt rules in converſation i is, never to ſay a 


—— any of the company can rcaſonably 


U 2 wiſh 
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wiſh we had rather left unſaid ; nor can there any 
thing be well more contrary to the ends for which 
people meet together, than to part unſatisfied with 
each other or themſclves. 

There are two faults in converſation, which ap- 
pear very different, yet ariſe from the ſame root, 
and are equally blameable; I mean an impatience 
to interrupt others, and the uneaſineſs of being in- 
terrupted ourſelves. The two chief ends of con- 
verſation are to entertain and improve thoſe we are 
among, or to receive thoſe benefits ourſelves; which 
whoever will conſider, cannot eaſily run into either 
of thoſe errors; becauſe when any man ſpeaketh in 
company, it is to be ſuppoſ:d he doth it for his 
hearer's ſake, and not his own; fo that common 
diſcretion will teach us not to force their attention, 
if they are not willing to lend it; nor, on the 
other fide, to interrupt him who is in poſſeſſion, 
becauſe that is in the groſſeſt manner to give the 
preference to our own good ſenſe, = 

There are ſome people, whoſe goodmanne rs 
will not ſuffer them to interrupt you ; but, what is 
almoſt as bad, will diſcover abundance of impa- 
tience, and lye upon the watch until you have 
Gone, becauſe they have ſtarted ſomething in their 
own thoughts whichwhey long to be delivered of. 
Mean time, they are ſo far from regarding what 
paſſes, that their imaginations are wholly turned 
upon what they have in reſerve, for fear it ſhould 
flip out of their memory; and thus they confine 
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their invention, which might otherwiſe range over 
a hundred things full as good, and that might be 
much more naturally introduced. | | 

There is a ſort of rude ſamiliarity, which ſome | 
people, by praiſing among their intimates, have 
introduced into their general converſation, and 
would have it paſs for innocent freedom or hu- 
mour, which is a dangerous experiment in our nor- 
thern climate, where all the little decorum and 

politeneſs we have are purcly forced by art, and 
are ſo ready to lapſe into barbarity. This, among 
the Romans, was the raillery of flaves, of which 
we have many inſtances in Plautus. It ſeemeth 
to have been introduced among us by Cromwell, 
who, by preſerring the ſcum of the people, made it 
a court-entertainment, of which I have heard 
many particulars; and, conſidering all things 
were turned upſide down, it was reaſonable and 
judicious : although it was a piece of policy found 
out to ridicule a point of honour in the other ex- 
treme, when the ſmalleſt word miſplaced among 
ecntlemen, ended in a duel. | 

There are ſome men excellent at telling a ſtory, 
and provided with a plentiful flock of them, which 
they can draw out upon occaſion in all compa- 
nies ; and, conſidering how low converſation runs 
now among 1s, it is not altogether a contemptible 
talent; however, it is ſubje to two unavoidable. 
defects; frequent repetition, and being ſoon ex- 
hauſted ; ſo that whoever valueth this gift in himſelf, 
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bath need of a good memory, and ought frequent- 
ly to ſhift his company, that he may not diſcover 


the weakneſs of his fund; for thoſe who are thus 


endowed, have ſeldom any other revenue, but live 
upon the main ſtock. 

Great ſpcakers in public are ſeldom agreeable 
in private converſation, whether their faculty be 


natural, or acquired by practice and often ventu- 


ring. Natural clocution, although it may ſeem 
a paradox, uſuaily ſpringeth from a barrznneſs of 
invention and of words, by which men who have 


only one ſtock of notions upon every ſubject, and 


one ſet of phraſes to expreſs them in, ſwim upon 
the ſuperficies, and offer themſelves on every oc- 
caſion; therefore, men of much learning, and who 
know the compaſs of a language, are generally the 
worſt talkers on a ſudden, until much practice 


| hath inured and emboldened them, becauſe they 
are confounded with plenty of matter, variety of 


notions, and of words, which they cannot readily 
chuſe, but are perplexcd and entangled by too 
great a choice ; which is no diſadvantage in pri- 
vate converſation z where, on the other ſide, the 
talent of haranguing is of all others moſt inſup- 
portable, 5 

Nothing hath ſpoiled men more for converſati- 
on, than the character of being wits ; to ſupport 


which, they never fail of encouraging a number 


of followers and admirers, who lift themſelves 
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on both ſides, by pleaſing their mutual vanity. 
This hath given the former ſuch an air of ſuperio- 
rity, and made the latter ſo pragmatical, that nei - 
ther of them are well to be endured. I ſay no- 
thing here of the itch of diſpute and contradic- 
tion, telling of lies, or of thoſe who are troubled 
with the diſcaſe called the wandering of the 
thoughts, that they are never preſent in mind at 
what path in diſcourſe ; for whoever labours 
under an of theſe poſſeſſions, is as unſit for con- 
verſation a mud man in Bedlam. 

T think | have gone over moſt of the errors in 
converſatic that have fallen under my notice or 
memory, n ioine that are merely perſonal, 
and others 12 oſs to need exploding; ſuch as 
lewd or proſans talk; but I pretend only to treat 
the errors o con rſation in general, and not the 
ſeveral ſubjects ot diſcourſe, which would be in- 
finite. Thus we ſce how human nature is moſt 
debaſod, by che abuſe of that faculty, which is 
held the gicat diſtinction between men and brutes; 
and how little advantage we make of that wich 
might be the greateſt, the moſt laſting, and the 
molt innocent, as well as uſeful plc: re of life: 
in default of which, we are forced . take up with 
thoſe poor amuſ nents of dreſs and vi g, or the 
more pernicious ons of un, Crik, ad vicious 


ö 9 

ä amours, whereby the bi and 5: iy of both 
ſexes are entire coꝛ rapted boch in 7 and 

J mind, and have loſt ai: notions of love, tonour, 


tend 
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friendſhip, generoſity ; which, under the name of 
fopperics, have been for ſome time laughed out of 
doors. 
This degeneracy of converſation, with the per- 
nicious conſequences thereof upon our humours 
and diſpoſitions, hath been owing, among other 
cauſes, to the cuſtom ariſen, for ſome time paſt, of 
excluding women From any ſhare in our ſocicty, 
Further than in parties at play or dancing, or in 
the purſuit of an amour. I take the higheſt pe- 
riod of politeneſs in England (and it is of the ſame 
date in France) to have bcen the peaceful part of 
king Charles the firſt's reign; and from what we 
read of thoſe times, as well as from the accounts I 
have formerly met with from ſome who lived in 
that court, the methods then uſed for raiſing and 
cultivating converſation were altogether different 
from ours: ſeveral ladies, whom we find ccl:bra- 
ted by the poets of that age, had aiſemblies at their 
houſes, where perſons of the beſt underſtanding, 
and of both ſexes, met to paſs the evenings in dii- 
courling upon whatever agreeable ſubjccts were 
occaſionally ſtarted; and although we are apt to 
ridicule the ſublime platonick notions they had, 
or perſonated in love and friendſhip, I conceive 
their refin-ments were grounded upon reaſon, and 
that a little grain of romance is no ill ingredicat 
to preſerve and exalt the dignity of human nature, 
without which it is apt to degenerate into every 
thing that is ſordid, vicious, and low, If there 
were 


: 
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were no other uſe in the converſation of ladies, it 
is ſufficient that it would lay a reſtraint upon 
thoſe od ous topicks of immodeſty and indecencies, 
into which the rudeneſs of our northern genius 18 
ſo apt to fall. And, therefore, it is obſervable 
in thoſe ſprightly gentlemen about the town, who 


are ſo very dexterous at entertaining a vizard maſk 


in the park or the playhouſe, that, in the company 
of ladies of virtue and honour, they are ſilent and 


diſconcerted, and out of their element. 


There are ſome people who think they ſuffici- 
ently acquit themſelves and entertain their com- 
pany with the relating of facts of no conſequence, 
nor at all out of the road of ſuch common inci” 


Cents as happen every day; and this I have ob- 


ſerved more frequently among the Scots than any 
other nation, who are very careful not to omit the 
minuteſt. circumſtances of time or place; which 
kind of diſcourſe, if it were not a little relieved by 


the uncouth terms and phraſes, as well as accent 


and geſture, peculiar to that country, would be 
hardly tolerable. It is not a fault in company to 


talk much ; but to continue it long is certainly 


one; for, if the majority of thoſe who are got to- 
gether be naturally filent or cautious, the conver- 
ſation will flag, unleſs it be often renewed by one 


among them, who can ſtart new ſubjects, provided 
he doth not dwell upon them, but leaveth room for 


anſwers and replics, v. 13, P. 231. 


ODE 
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OO E on SCIENCE. 


If faireſt Science ever dwells 
* Beneath the moſſy cave; 
Indulge the verdure of the woods : 
With azure beauty gild the floogs, 
And flow'ry carpets lave; 
For Melancholy ever reigns 
Delighted in the ſylvan ſccaes 
With ſcientific light ; 
While Dian, huntreſs of the vales, 
Secks lulling ſounds and fanning gales, 
Tho'ꝰ rapt from mortal fight. 
Yet, goddeſs, yet the way explore 
With magic rites and heathen lore | 
__ Obſttutted and depreſs'd: 
Till Wiſdom give the ſacred Nine, 
Untaught, not uninſpir'd, to ſhine, 
By Reaſon's power redreſs'd. 
When Solon and Lycurgus taught, 
To moralize the human thought 
Of mad opinion's maze, 
To erring zeal they gave new laws, 
Thy charms, O Liberty, the cauſe 
That blends congenial rays, 
Bid bright Aſtræa gild the morn, 
Or bid a hundred ſuns be born, 
| To hecatomb the ycar ; 


\ H ! heav'nly born ! in deepeſt cells 


In vain the Zodiac ſyſtem rolls: 

In vain the lunar ſphere, 
Come, faireſt princeſs of thc throng, 
Bring ſweet Philoſophy along 

In metaphyſic drca ns; 


While raptur'd bards no more behold. 


A vernal age of purer gold 
In Heliconian fircams. 


To curſe ſome other defſtin'd land 
By Folly led aftray : 

Irene bear on azure wing; 

Energic let her ſcar, and ſing 
Thy univerſal ſway. 


So when Amphion bade the lyre 


To more majeſtic ſound aſpire, 
Behold the madding throng, 


In wonder and oblivion drown'd, 
To ſculpture turn'd by magic ſound, 
v. 14, p. 237. 
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Without by. aid, in vain the poles : 


Drive Thraldom with malignant hand, 
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OOD Manners is the art of making every 
reaſonable perſon ia the company eaſy, and 


to be eaſy ourſelves, 


What paſſcth for good-manners in the world, 


generally produceth quite contrary effects. 


Many perſons of both ſcxes, whom I nere 


known, 
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, oy and who paſſed ſor N vrt in rn and 
and u world 5 2 > the'malt ru 
in company to others Ach ni clocl. * 4 
Nothing is ſo rea: un infiaede dF Uichrszner 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
pleaſe none; if you Latter only one or two, you 
affront the reſt. 
| Flattery is 8 and falſeſt way of ſhewing 
E 
. hi ere. I am confident the few 
every minute tempted to curſe 
the man ot woman among them, who endeavours 
to be moſt diſtinguiſhed: for their good manners. 

A man of ſenſe would rather faſt till night, than 
dins M fometables, where the lady of the houſe is 
poſſeſſod with'goagemanncrs ; uneaſineſs, preſſing 
to eat, teazing with civility ; leis practiſed in 

England than Ireland. 
— ſchools to teach 
manners. ' 
"A-courtly bow, or * aol of dreſs, are no > part of 
good manners. And therefore every man of good 
underſtanding is capable of mg well-bred upon 
any occaſion. 
= ſpeak in ſuch à manner as may poſfibly of 
ſend any reaſonable perſon in * is the 
higheſt inftance of ill manners. 
Good- manners chiefly conſiſt in aftion, not in 
words. Modeſty and humility the chief ingredi- | 


Ents. 


* 5 
- 


84. 


I] have 


ave. 


| fort of converſation ; as it is geacrally in books 
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I ive be the te England under four 


reigns, the two laft but for a ſhort time; 291, 


whatever good-manners or politeneſs I obſerved in 
any of them, was not of the court-growth, but im- 


ported. For a courtier by trade, as gentlemen 
_ uſhers, bed-chamber women, maids of honour, 
CES ES VV CE ET 3 SG 20, - 


# * 

Of good manners as to converſation. 

| Men of wit and good underſtanding, as well as 
breeding, are ſometimes deceived, and give-offence 
by conceiving a better opinion of thoſe with whom 
they converſe than they ought to do. Thus I have 
often known the moit innocent raillery, and e- 
ven of that kind which was meant for praiſe, to 
be miſtaken for abuſe and reflexion. 

Of gibing and how gibers ought to Tuffer. 
| Of arguers, perpetual contradiQors, long talk- 
ers, who are abſent in company, interruptera. not 
liſteners, loud laughers. 

Of thoſe men and women whoſe face is ever in 


a ſmile, talk ever with a Imile, condole with a 


ſmile, &c. 2 
Argument, as uſually managed, is the worſt 


thaw for of exiting. 


company, becauſe few liſten, and there is conti- 


diſcovered, r 


Good converſation is not to be expected in much 
nual interruption. But good or ill manners are 


X Perpetuat 
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Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of cone 
ver, ation. It is done to ſupport a character: it 
generally fails: it is a ſort of inſult on the com- 
pany, and a conſtraint upon the ſpeaker. 
For a man totalk in hisown trade, or buſineſs, or 
faculty, is a great breach of ill manners. Divines, 
phyſicians, lawyers, ſoldiers, particularly pocts, 
are frequently guilty of this weakneſs. 
v. 16, p. 67. 
OPPRESSION OF SQUIRES. 
Every ſquire, almoſt to a man, is an oppreſſor 
of the clergy ; a racker of his tenants ; a jubber 
of all public works; very proud; and generally 
illiterate, Two neighbouring ſquires, although 
they be intimate friends, relations, or allies, if one 
of them want one hundred foot of the other's land 
| contiguous to his ewn, which would make any 
building ſquare,-or his gardens uniform {without 
the leaſt inconveniency to the other) he ſhall be 
abſolutely refuſed ; {or as the utmoſt mark of fricnd- 
 fhip) ſhall be forced to pay for it twenty times 
more than the value. This they call, paying 
far your conveniency : which is directly contra- 
ry to the very letter of an antient heathen maxim 
in morality—That whatever benefit we can confer 
upon another, without injuring ourſelves, we are 
bound to do it to a perfect ftranger. The ſquires 
take the titles of great men, with as little cere- 
_ -mony, as Alexander or Cæſar. For inſtance the 


louſies, quarrels, and other ruptures, are as fre- 


frontiers. 'The deteſtable tyranny and oppreſſion 


dom. 


T 
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great Conolly the great Weſely——the great 0 
Damer. | | 

A fellow, whoſe father was a butcher, deſiring 
a lawyer to be a referee in ſome little brangle be- 
tween him and his neighbour, complained that 
the lawyer excuſed himſelf in the following man- 
ner :—Sir, I am your moſt humble ſervant; but 
dare not venture to interſere in the quarrels of you 
great men.—Which I take to be juſt of a piece 
with Harlequin's ſwearing upon his honour. Jea- 


quent between neighbouring ſquires, and from the 
ſame motives : the former brangling about their 
mears and bounds, as the others do about their 


of landlords are viſible in every part of the king- 
Gon v. 21, p. 303. 


Dran Swirr Ar Sia ARTHUR AcresoN's, IN. 
THE NoRTH OF IRELAND. 

E Dean would viſit Market-hill, 
Our invitation wa sbut flight ; 
I faid,—whv let him if he will, 
And ſo I bid Sir Arthur write. 
His manners would nct let him wait, 

Leſt we ſhould think ourſelves neglecte d; 
And ſo we ſaw him at our gate 

Three days before he was expected. 


X 2 | After 
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Aſter a week, a month, a quarter, 
And day ſucceeding after day, 
Says not a word of hisdeparture, 
Though not a ſoul would have him ſtay. 
PI ve ſaid enough to make him bluſh, 
| Methinks, or elſe the devil's in't; 
But, he cares not fer it a ruſh, 
Nor, for my life, will take the hint. 
But you, my dear, may let him know, 
In civil language, if he ſtays, 
How deep and foul the roads may grow, 
And that he may command the chaiſe. 
Or you may ſay—— My wife intends, . 
Tho' I ſhould be exceeding proud, 
This winter to invite ſome friends, 
And, Sir, I know, you hate a crowd. 
Or, Mr. Dean—I ſhould with joy 
Beg you would here continue ſti Il, 
But we muſt go to Aghnacloy *, 
Or Mr. Moore will take it ill. 
The houſe accounts are daily riſing, 
So much his ſtay doth ſwell the bills; 
My deareſt life, it is ſurpriſing, 
How much he cats, how much he (wills, 
His brace of puppies how they ſtuff, 
And they muſt have three meals a On | 
Yet never think they get enough ; 
His horſes too cat all our hay. 
The ſeat of Acheſon Movre, eſq. 
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Oh ! if 1 could, how I would maul 
His tallow face, and wainſcot paws, 
His beetle brows, and eyes of wall, 
AnJ make him ſoon give up the cauſe. 


Muſt 1 be ev*ry moment chid 


With + ſkinny bonia, ſnip, and lean ? 
Oh ! that I could but once be rid 
Of this inſulting tyrant Dean! 


33 . 
4 


Ve 14, P. 292+ 
| + The Dean uſed to call la iy Acheſon by thoſe names. 


— — 
——— 


UNLIMITED POWER. 

It is very natural for every king to deſire unli- 
mited power; it is as proper an object to their 
appetites 2s a wench to an abandoned young fel- 
low, or wine to a drunkard. But what puzzles 
me is, to know how a man of birth, title, and for- 
tune can find his account in making himſelf and 
his poſterity ſlaves. They are paid for it; the 
court will reſtore what their luxuryjhath deſtroyed ;, 
1 have nothing to object. But let me ſuppoſe a. 
chief miniſter, from a ſcanty fortune, almoſt eaten 
up with debts, acquiring by all methods a mon- 
ſtrous overgrown eftate, why he will ſtil] go on to 
endeavour making his maſter abſolute, and theres 
by in the power of ſeizing all his poſſeſſions at his 
_ pleaſure, ard hanging or baniſhing him into the 
bargain. Therefore, if E were ſuch a miniſter, I 
would act like a prudent gameſter, and cut, as the 
4 ſharper. 
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ſharper calls it, before luck began to change. What 
if ſuch a miniſter, when he had got two or three 
millions, would pretend conviction, ſcem to dread 
attempts upon liberty, and bring over all his forces 
to the contrary ſide ? As to the luſt of abſolute 
power, I deſpair it cam never be cooled, unleſs 
princes had capacity to read the hiſtory of the Ro- 


man emperors, how many of them were murdered 


by their own army ; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
the Ottomans by their janifiaries ; and many other 
examples are eaſy to be found. If I were ſuch a 
miniſter, I would go farther, and endeavour to be 
king myſelf. Such feats have happened ar- ong 
the petty tyrants of old Greece, and the worſt that 
Happened was only their being murdered for their 
pains. | V. 21, p. 267. 


To Loan Harte, fince EAxl of Oxrokn, on 
his Manriace. 
Written in the Year 1713. 
M O N G the numbers who employ 
& A. Their tongues and pens to give you joy, 
Dear Harley, gen'rous youth, admit 13 
What friendſhip dictates more than wit. 
Forgive me, when I fondly thought 
I By frequent obſervations taught) 
A ſpirit ſo inform'd as yours 
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The God of Wit, and Light, and Arts, 
With all acquir'd and nat'ral parts, 
Whoſe harp could ſavage beaſts enchant, 
With an unfortunate gallant. 
Had Bacchus after Daphne reel'd, 
The nymph hzu ſoon been brought to yicld : 

Or, had embroider'd Mars purſu'd, 
The nymph would ne'er have been a prude. 
Ten thouſand footſteps full in view, 
Mark out the way where Daphne fiew. 
For ſuch is all the ſex's flight, 
They fly from learning, wit, and light: 
They fly, and none can overtake, 
But ſome gay coxcomb, or a rake. 

How then, dear Harley, could I gueſs 
That you ſhould meet, in love, ſucceſs ? — 
For, if thoſe antient tales be true, 
Phoebus was beautiful as you: 
Yet Daphne never flack'd her pace, 
For wit and learning ſpoil'd his face. 
And, fince the ſame reſemblance held 
In gifts, wherein you both excell'd, 
I fancy'd ev'ry nymph would run 
From you, as from Latona's ſon. 

Then where, ſaid 1, ſhall Harley find 
A virgin of ſuperior mind, 
With wit and virtue to diſcover, 
And pay the merit of her lover ? 

"This character, ſhall Ca'ndiſh claim, 
Born to retrieve her ſex's fame, 
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The chief among that glitt'ring crowd, 
Of titles, birth, and fortune proud. 

(As fools are inſolent and vain), 
Madly aſpir'd to wear her chain: 

But Pallas, guardian of the maid, 
Deſcending to her charge's aid, 

Held out Meduſa's ſnaky locks, 
Which ſtupify'd them all to ſtocks. 
The nymph, with indignation, view'd 
Thedull, the noiſy, and the lewd : 
For Pallas, with celeſtial light, 

Had purify'd her mortal fight ; 

Shew'd her the virtues all combin'd, 
Freſh blooming, in young Harley's mind.. 
Terreſtial nymphs, by formal arts, 

Diſplay their various nets for hearts: 

Their looks are all by method ſet,, 
When to be prude, and when coquette ; 

Yet, wanting {kill and pow'r to chuſe, 

Their only pride is to refuſe. 

But when a goddeſs would beſtow 

Her love on ſome bright youth below, 

Round all the earth ſhe caſts her eyes; 

Makes choice of him the fancies beſt, 
And bids the raviſh'd youth be bleſs'd. 

Thus the bright Empreſs of the Morn. 

Choſe, for * a mortal born: 

The goddeſs made advances firft, 

Elſe what aſpiring hero durſt? 
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'Tho', like a virgin of fifteen, 
She bluſhes when by mortals ſeen ; 
Still bluſhes, and with ſpeed retires, 
When Sol purſues her with his fires. 
Diana thus, Heav'n's chaſteſt queen, 
Struck with Endymion's graceful mien, 
D »wn from her filver chariot came, 
And to the ſhepherd own'd her flame. 
Thus Ca'ndiſh, as Aurora bright, 
And chaſter than the Queen of Night, 
Deſcended from her ſphere to find 
A mortal of ſuperior kind. 


v. 17, P. 7. 
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RuLEs THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS IN G- 
NERAL. 


T often happens, that ſervants ſent on meſſa- 
ges, are apt to ſtay out ſomewhat longer than 
the meſſage requires, perhaps two, four, fix, or 

eight hours, or ſome ſuch trifle ; for the temp- 

tation to be ſure was great, and fleſh and blood 
cannot always reſiſt: when you return, the maſter 
ſtorms, the lady ſcolds ; ſtripping, cudgelling, and 
turaing off is the word. But here you ought to 
be provided with a ſett of excuſes, enough to ſerve 
on all occaſions: for inſtance, your uncle came 
fourſcore miles to town this morning on purpoſe 
to ſee you, and goes back by break of day to- 
morrow : a brother ſervant, that borrowed money 

of you when he was out of place, was running a- 

| way 
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way to Ireland : you were taking leave of an old 
fellow ſervant, who was ſhipping for Barbadoes : 
your father ſent a cow to you to ſe]!, and you 
could not get a chipman till nine at night: you 
were taking leave of a dear couſin, who is to be 
hanged next Saturday: you wrencht your foot a- 
gainſt a ſtone, and were forced to ſtay three hours 
in a ſhop, before you could ſtir a ſtep : ſome naſ- 
tineſs was thrown out of a garret- window, and 
cleaned, and the ſmell went off: you were preſſed 
for the ſea-ſervice, and carried before a juſtice of 
peace, who kept you three hours before he exa- 
mined you, and you got off with much a-do: a 
| bailiff by miſtake ſeized you for a debtor, and kept 
you the whole evening in a ſpunging-houſe : you 
were told your maſter had gone to a tavern, and 
came to ſome miſchance, and your grief was ſo 
great that you enquired for his honour in a hun- 
dred taverns between Pall-mall and Temple-bar. 
Maſters and ladies are uſually quarrelling with 
the ſervants for not ſhutting the doors after them: 


doors muſt be opened before they can be ſhut, and 
that the labour is double to open and ſhut the 
A doors ; therefore the beſt, the ſhorteſt, and eaſieſt 
way is to do neither. But if you are ſo often tei- 
zcd to ſhut the door, that you cannot eaſily forget 
it ; then give the door ſuch a clap as you go out, 
as. will ſhake the whole room, and make every thing 
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| ching at a ſhop, and happen at that time to be out 
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rattle in it, to put vour maſter and lady in mind 


that you obſerve their directions. 


Write your own name, and your ſweetheart's 
with the ſmoak of a candle, on the roof of the 
kitchen, or the ſervants hall, to ſhew your learn- 
ing. 
If you are a young fightly fellow, whenever 
you whiſper your miſtreſs at the table, run your 
noſe full in her cheek ; or, if your breath be good, 
breathe full in her face; this I have known to 
have had very good conſequences i in ſome fami- 


lics. 


Never come till you have been called three or 
four times ; for none but dogs will come at the 
Grit whiſtle : and when the maſter calls, Who's 


there? no ſervant is bound to come ; for Who's 


there, is no body's name. 
I could never endure to ſee maid ſervants ſo un- 


genteel as to walk the ftreets with their petticoats 


pinned up; it is a fooliſh excuſe to alledge, their 


petticoats will be dirty, when they have ſo eaſy a 
remedy as to walk three or four times down a clean 


pair of ſtairs after they come home. 
When you ſtop to tattle with ſome crony ſer- 
vant in the ſame ftreet, leave your awa ſtreet- door 


| open, that you may get in without knocking when 


you come back; otherwiſe your miſtreſs may know 


you are gone out, and you may be chidden. 


If you are ſent with ready money to buy any 


of 
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of pocket, fink the money, and take up the goods 


on your maſter's account. This is for the honour 


of your maſter and yourſelf; ſor he becomes a 
man of credit at your recon: mondation. 

If your maſter or lad) happen once in their lives 
to accuſe you u ron, ſuliy, you are a happy ſervant 
for you have nothing more to do, than for every 
fault you commit while you are i cheir ſervice to 
put them in mind of that falſe accuſation, and 
proteſt yourſelf equally innocent in the preſent 
Caſe, | 


The ſervants candleſlicks are generally broken, 
for nothing can laſt for ever. But you may find 
out many expedients; you may conveniently ſtick 
| Four candle in a bottle, or with a lump of butter 
againſt the wainſcot, in a powder horn, or in an 
old ſhoe, or in a cleft ſtick, or in the barrel of a 
piſtol, or upon its own greaſe on a table, in a cof- 
| fee Cup, or a drinking glaſs, a horn can, a tea-pot, 
a twiſted napkin, a muſtard pot, an inkhorn, a 
marrowbone, a piece of dough, or you may cut a 
hole in the loaf, and ftick it there. 
Wuenyou invite the neighbouring ſervants to 
junket with you at home in an evening, teach 
them a peculier way of. tapping or ſcraping at the 
kitchen window, which you may hear, but not 
your maſter or lady, whom you muſt take care 
not to diiturb or frighten at ſuch enſcaſonable 
hours. 


When you want proper inſtruments for any 
work 
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work you are about, uſe all expedients you can in- 
ent, rather than leave your work undone. For 
inſtance, if the poker be out of the way, or broken, 
ſtir the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at 
hand, uſe the muzzle of che bellows, the wrong 
end of the ſire ſhovel, the handle of the fire bruſh, 
the end of a mop, or your maſler's cane, If you 
want a paper to ſinge a fowl, tear the firſt book 
you ſee about the houſe. Wipe your ſhoes, for 
want of a clout, with the bottom of a curtain, of 2 
damaſk napkin. Strip your livery lace for garters. 
If the butler wants a jordan, he may uſe the great 
ſilver cup. 

I bere are ſeveral ways of putting out en 
and you ought to be inſtructed in them all: you 
may run the candle end againſt the wainſcot, 
which puts the ſnuff out immediately: you may 
lay it on the ground, and tread the ſuuff out with 
your foot: you may hold it upſide down, until 
it is choaked with its own greaſe, or cram it into 
the ſocket of the candleſtick : you may whirl it 
round in your hand till it goes out : when you 
go to bed, aſter you have made water, you may 
dip the candleend into the chamber pot : you may 
ſpit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the ſnuff 
till it goes out. The cook may run the candle's 
noſe into the mea! tub, or the groom into a veſſel 

of oats, or a lock of hay, or a heap of litter : the 
houſe-maid may put out hcr candle by running it 
againſt a looking glaſs, which nothing cleans ſo 

Y well 
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well as cand le-ſnuff: but the quickeſt and beft 
of all methods is, to bi ow it out with your breath, 
which leaves the candle clear, and readier to be 
lighted. 
There is nothing ſo pernicious in a family as 2 
tell-tale, againſt whom it muſt be the principal 
buſineſs of you all to unite : whatever office he 
ſerves in, take all opportunities to ſpoil the 
buſineſs he is about, and to croſs him in every 
thing. For inſtance, if the butler be a tell-tale, 
break his glaſſes whenever he leaves the pantry- 
door open; or lock the cat or the maſtiff in it, 
who will do as well: millay a fork or a ſpoon ſo 
as he may never find it. If it be the cook, when- 
ever ſhe turns her back, throw a lump of ſoot, or 
a handful of {alt in the pot, or ſmoaking coals into 
the dripping- pan, or daub the roafiemeat with the 
back of the chininey, or hide the key of the jack. 
If a footman be ſuſpected, let the cook daub the 
back of his new livery ; or when he is going up 
with a diſh of ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly with 
'aladle-full, and dribble it all the way up ſtairs to 
the dining-room, and then let the houſe-maid 
make ſuch a noiſe, that her lady may hear it. 
The waiting-maid is very likely to be guilty of 
this fault in hopes to ingratiate herſelf : in this 
caie the laundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her fmocks 
in the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half; and, 
when ſhe complains, tell all the houſe that ſhe 
ſweats ſo much, and her fleſh is fo nafty, that ſhe 
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fouls a ſmock more in one hour, than the kitchen- 
maid doth in a weck. | 

| Directions to the Butler. 
In waiting at the fide-board, take all poſſible 
care to ſave your own trouble, and your maſter's: 


drinking-glaſſes: therefore, firſt, ſince thoſe who 


dine at the ſame table ave ſuppoſed to be friends, 


let them all drink out of the ſame glaſs without 


waſhing, which will ſave you much pains, as well 
as the hazard of breaking them. Give no perſon 


any liquor until he hath called for it thrice at leaſt; 


by which mcans, ſome out of modeſty, and others 
out of forgetfulneſs, will call the ſeldomer, and 
thus your maſter's liquor be ſaved. 
If any one deſires a glaſs of bottled ale, firſt 


ſhake the botile, to fee whether any thing be in it; 


then taſte it, to ſee what liquor it is, that you 
may not be miſtaken ; ang, laſtly, wipe the mouth 
of the bottle with the palm of your hand to ſhaw 
your cleanlineſs. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, 
or a dependent couſin happens to be at table, 
whom you find to be little regarded by the maſter, 
and the company, which nobody is readier to diſ- 
cover and obſerve than the lervants, it muſt be the 
buſineſs of you and the footman, to follow the ex- 
ample of your betters, by treating him many de- 
grees worlc than any of the reſt, and you cannot 
pleaſe your maſter better, or at leaſt your lady. 


VS 3 T here 
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There is nothing wherein the {kill of a butler 
more appears, than in the management of candles, 
whereof, although ſome part may fall to the ſhare 
| of the other ſervants, yet you being the principal 
| perſon concerned, I ſhall direct my inſtructions 
upon this article to you only, leaving to your 
fellow-ſervants to apply them upon occaſion. 
Firſt, to avoid burning day-light, and to ſave 
your maſter's candles, never bring them up till 
half an hour aftter it be dark, . 
called for never ſo often. 95 

Let your ſockets be full of greaſe to the brim, 
with the old ſnuff at the top, and then ſtick on 
your freſh candles. It is true, this may endanger 
their falling, but the candles will appear ſo much 
other times, for variety, put your candles looſe in 
the ſockets, to ſhew they are clean to the bot- 
tom. | | 
| When your candle is too big for the ſocket, 
melt it to a right ſize in the fire; and to hide the 
ſmoke, wrap it in paper half way up. 

You cannot but obſerve of late years the great 
extravagance among the gentry, upon the article 
of candles, which a good butler ought by all means 
todiſcourage, both to fave his own pains and his 
maſler's money: this may be contrived ſeveral ways, 
eſpecially when you are ordered to put candles in- 
to the ſconces. 

Soonces are great wales of candles and you, 

who 
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Who are are always to conſider the advantage of 
your maſter, ſhould do your utmoſt to encourage 
them : therefore your buſineſs muſt be to preſs the 
candſe with boxh your hands into the ſocket, ſo as 
to make it lean in ſuch a manner, that the greaſe 
may drop all upon the floor, if ſme lady's head- 
dreſs or gentleman's perriwig be not ready to in- 
tercept it: you may likewiſe ſticx the candle ſo 
looſe, that it will fall upon the glaſs of the ſconce, 
and break it into ſhatters ; this will ſave your ma- 
ſter many a fair penny in the year, both in can- 
les and to the glaſs. man, aud you ri. 15 much la- 
bour ; for the ſconces ſpoiled cannot be uſed. 
Never let the candles burn too low, but give 
them, as a lawful perquiſite, to your friend the 
cook, to increaſe her kitchen-itf ; or, if this be 
not allowed in your houſe, give them in charity 
to the poor neighbours, who often run on your er- 
rands. 
When any ſalt is ſpilt on the table, do net let 
it be loſt, but when dinner is done, fold up the ta- 
ble cloth with the ſalt in ir, then ſhake the ſalt out 
into the falt cellar to ſerve next day: but the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way is, when you remove the 
cloth, to wrap the knives, foics, ſpoons, ſalt cel 
lars, broken bread, and ſ:raps of meat altogether 
in the table-cloth, by which you will be ſure to 
Joſe nothing, unleſs you think it better to ſhake 
them out of the window amongſt the beggars, 
| 11 chat 
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that they may with more convenience cat the - 
ſcraps. 
When a gentleman is going away after dining 
with your maſter, be ſure to ſtand full in view, 
and follow him to the door, and as you have an 
opportunity look full in his face, perhaps it may 
bring you a ſhilling ; but if the gentleman hath 
lain there a night, get the cook, the houſemaid, 
the ſtable-men, the ſcullion, and the gardener, to 
accompany you, and to ſtand in his way to the 
hall in a line on each fide of him: if the gentle · 
man performs handſomely, it will do him honour, 
and coſt your maſter nothing. 
You need not wipe your knife to cut bread with 
nes bonds two it will wipe 
itſelf. | 

If any gentleman dines often with your maſter, 
and gives you nothing when he goes away, you 
may uſe ſeveral methods to ſhew him ſome marks 
of your diſpleaſure, and quicken his memory : if 
he calls for bread or drink, you may pretend not 
to hear, or ſend it to another who called after him : 
if he aiks for wine, let him ſtay a while, and then 
ſſeend him ſmall- beer; give him always foul glaſſes ; 
fend him a ſpoon when he wants a knife ; wink at 
the faotman to leave him without a plate: by 
bly be a better man by half a crown before he 
leaves the houſe, provided you watch an opportu- 
pity of ſtanding, when he is going. 


When 
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When you prepare your candles, wrap them up 

in a piece of brown paper, and ſo ſtick them into 

the ſocket : let the paper come half way up the 

candle, which looks handſome, if any body ſhould 
come in. 


| : Pirettiens to the Oo k. 

Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while 
there is a cat or Coy in the houſe, that can be ac- 
cuſed for running away with it: but if there hap- 
pen to be neither, you 3 upon the rats, 
or a ſtrange greyhound. 

It is ill houſewifery to foul your kitchen rubber 
with wiping the bottoms of the diſhes you ſend 
up, ſince che table- cloth will do as well, and is 
If you en in marketing, duy your meat 
as cheap as you can, but whenyou bring in your 
accounts, be tender of your maſter's honour, and 
ſet down the higheſt rate; which beſides is but 
juſtice, for nobody can afford to fell all at the 
ſame rate that he buys, and I am confident that 
you may charge ſafely ; fwear that you give no 
more than what the butcher or poulterer aſked. If 
your lady orders you to ſet up a piece of meat for 
ſupper, you are not to underſtand that you muſt ſet 
it up all, therefore you may give half to yourſelf 
and the butler. 
| If you are employed in market, do not accept a 
treat of a beef - take and a pot of ale from the 
butcher, which I think in conſcience is no better 
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than wronging your maſter ; but do vou always 
take that perquiſite in money if you do not 
go in truſt, or in poundage when you pay the 
bills. | 

The kitchen bellows being uſually out of or- 

der with ſtirring the fire with the muzzle to ſave 
the tongs and poker, borrow the bellows out of 
your lady's bedchamber, which being leaſt uſed, 
are commonly the beſt in the houſe ; and if you 
happen to damage or greaſe them, you have a 
chance to have them left entirely. for your own 
uſe. 
If your miſtreſs allows you the kitchen fu, 
in return of her generoſity take core to boil and 
roaſt your meat ſufficiently. If ſhe keeps it for 
her own profit, do her juſtice, and, ratizer than let 
a good fire be wanting, enliven it now and then 
with the dripping, and the butter that happers to 
turn to oil. 
Gt chree or four chair- woman to attend you 
conſlantly in the kitctien, whom you pay at ſmall 
charges, only with the broken meat, a few coals,. 
and all the cinders. 

To keep troubleſome ſervants out of che kitchen, 
always leave the winder ſticking on the jack to fall 
'on their heads. 

If zlump of ſoot falls in the fun, and you can- 
| not conveniently get it out, ſtir it well, and it 
| will give the ſoup a high French taſte, | 
| You are to look upon the kitchen as your dreſſ- 
a ing 
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ing room ; but you are not to waſh your hands till 
you have gone to the neceſſary-houſs, and ſpitted 
your meat, truſſed your fol, picked your ſallad, 
nor indeed till after you have ſent up your ſecond 
courſe : for your hands will be ten times fouler 
with the many things you are forced to handle; 
but when your work is over, one waſhing will ſerve 
for all. 

There is but one part of your drefling that I 
would admit while the victuals are boiling, roaſt- 
ing. or ſtewing; I mean the combing your head, 
which loſeth no time, becauſe you ſtand over your 
cookery, and watch it with one hand, while you 
are uſing the comb with the other. 

If any of the combings happen to be ſent up 
with the victuals, you may ſafely lay the fault up- 
on any of the footmen that hath vexed you : as 
thoſe gentlemen are ſometimes apt to be malicious, 
if you refuſe them a ſop in the pan, or a flice from 
the ſpit, much more when you diſcharge a ladleful 
of hot porridge on their legs, or ſend them up to 
their maſter with a diſh-clout pinned at their 
In roaſting and boiling, order the kitchen maid 4 
to bring none but the large coals, and ſave the 
{ſmall ones for the fire above ſtairs; the firſt are 
propereſt for dreſſing meat; and when they are out, 
if you happen to miſcarry in any diſh, you may 
fairly Tay the fault upon the coals ; beſides the 
cinder pickers will be ſure to ſpeak ill of your 

| maſter's 
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maſter's. houſe-keeping, where they do not find' 
plenty of large cinders mixt with freſh large coals: 
thus you may dreſs your meat with crcdit, do an 
act of charity, raiſe the honour of your maſter, and 
ſometimes get _ for your boun- 
ty to the einder- woman. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together: 
with your hand, then daſh it againſt the wall juſt 
over the dreſſer, ſo as to have it ready to pull to. 
pieces as you have occaſion for it. 

If yeu have a filver ſauce pan for the kitchen 
uſe, let me adviſe you to batter it well, and keep 
it always black; this will be for your maſter's ho- 
nour, for it ſhews tnere has been conſtant good 
houſe-keeping : and make room fer the ſame 
ſauce-pan by wriggling t on the coals, &c. 

In the ſame me nner, if you are allowed a large 
ſilver ſpoon for the kitchen, let half the bole of it 
be worn out with continual ſcraping and ſtirring, 
and often ſay merrily, This {poon owes-my maſter 
no ſervice... 

When you ſend up a meſs of broth, water- gruel, 
or the like, to your maſter in a morning, do not 
forget with your thumb and two fingers to put ſalt 
on the ſide of the plate; for if you make uſe of a 
ſpoon, or the end of a knife, there may be danger 
that the ſalt would fall, and that would be a ſign 
of ill luck. Only remember to lick your thumb 
and fingers clean, before you offer to touch the 
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Directions to the Fatman. 

Vour employment, being of a mixt nature, ex- 
tends to a great variety of buſineſs, and you ſtand 
in a fair way of being · the favourite of your ma- 
ſter or miſtreſs, or of the young maiters and 
miſſes; you are the fine gentleman of the family, 
with whom all the maids are in love. You are 


| ſometimes a pattern of dreſs to your maſter, and 


ſometimes he is ſo to you. You wait at table in all 


companies, and conſcquently have the opportunity 


to ſee and know the world, and to underſtand 
men and manngis: I confeſs your vails are but 


few, vnleſs you :re ſent with a preſent, or attend 


the tea in the country; but you are cailed Mr. 
in the neighbauchood, and ſometimes pick up a for- 
tune, perhaps your maſter's daughter; and I 
have known many of your tribe to have good 
commands in the army. In town you have à ſeat 
reſcrved for you in the playhouſe, where you have 


an opportunity of becoming wits and cities: you 


have no profeſſed cemy, except the rabble and 
my lady's weting- woman, who are ſometimes apt 


to call you ikip-kennel. I have à true veneratioon 
for your office, becauſe I had once the honour to 

be one of your eder, which I fooliſhly left, by | 
demeaning myſelf w:'h accepting an emfloyment 


in tne cuſtom owl | But that you, my brethren, 
may come to better forcuncs, I hall here deliver 


my inſtruu b wait nave been the fraits of 


much 
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much thought and obſervation, as well as of ſeven 
years experience. 

In order to learn the ſecrets of other families, 
tell then; thoſe of your maſter's ; thus you will 
grow a favourite both at home and abroad, and be 
regarded as a perſon of importance. 5 
There is a great controverſy about the moſt 


convenient and genteel way of holding your plate 


at meals; ſome ftick it between the 2 and 
the back of the chair, which is an excellent expe- 
dient, when the make of the chair will allow it: 
others, for fear the plate ſhould fall, graſp it fo 
firmly, that their thumb reacheth to the middle of 
the hollow; which, however, if your thumb 
be dry, is no ſecure method; and therefore, in 
that caſe, I adviſe your wetting the ball of it with 
your tongue. As to that abſurd practice of let- 
ting the back of the plate lye leaning on the hol- 
lo of your hand, which ſome ladies recommend, 
ĩt is univerſally exploded, being liable to ſo many 
accidents, Others again are ſo refined, that they 
hold their plate directly under the left arm- pit, 
which is the beſt ſituation for keeping it warm; 
but this may be dangerous in the article of taking 
' away a diſh, where your plate may happen to fail 
on ſome of the company's heads. I confeſs my- 
I have frequently tried; and therefore I recom- 
mend a fourth, which is to tick your plate, up to 
; the 
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the rim incluſive, in the left fide between your 
waiſtcoat and your ſhirt : this will keep it at 
leaſt as warm as under your arm-pit, or ockſler (as 


the Scots call it) ; this will hide it, ſo as ſtrangers 


may take you for a better ſervant, too good to hold 
a plate ; this will ſecure it from falling; d. 
thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip 
out in a moment ready warmed, to any gueit 


within your reach, who may want it. And laſtly, 


there is another convenience in this method, that 
if, any time during your wajting, you find you:- 
ſelf going to cough or ſneeze, you can immedi- 
atcly ſnatch out the plate, and hold the hollow 
part cloſe to your noſe or mouth, and thus prevent 
ſpirting any moiſture from either, upon the diſhcs 
or the ladies head-drefs : you ſee gentlemen and 


ladies obſerve a like practice on ſuch an occaſion, 


with a hat or handkerchief; yet a plate is leſs foui- 
ed and ſooner cleaned than either of theſe; for 
when your cough or ſneeze is over, it is but re- 
turning your plate to the ſame poſition, and your 


mhirt will clean it in the paſſage. 


Take of the large diſhes and ſetthemon with 


one hand, to ſhew the ladies your vigour and | 


ſtrength of back; but always do it between two 
ladies, that, if the diſh happens to flip, the ſoup or 
ſauce may fall on their clothes, and not daubthe 
floor: by this practice, two of our brethren, my 
oy friends, got conſiderable fortunes. 
When you are ſent on a meſſage, deliver it in 
1 2 your 
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your own words, although it be to a duke or 
ducheſs, and not in the words ef your maſter or 
lady ; for how can they underſtand what belongs 
to a meſſage as well as you, who have been bred to 
the employment? But never deliver the anſwer 
till it is called for, and then adorn it with your 
own ſtyle. 

You are the beſt judge of what acquaintance 
your lady ought to have; and therefore, if ſhe ſends 
you on a meſlage of compliment or buſineſs to a 
family you do not like, deliver the anſwer in ſuch 
a manner as may breed a quarrel between them 
not to be reconciled : or, if a footman comes from 
the ſame family on the like errand, turn the an- 
ſwer ſhe orders you to deliver in ſuch a manner, 
as the other ſamily may take it for an affront. 

Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in 
the entry, or at the foot of the ſtairs, by which you 
will have the credit of being at home almoſt a mi- 
nute ſooner, and the ſcraper will laſt longer. 

While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 
company, ſo that when they go to fit again, they 
may fall backwards, which will make them all mer- 
ry; but be you ſo diſcreet as to hold your laugh- 
ter till you get to the kitchen, and then divert 
your fellow ſervants. 

nne 
or a crab, clap it between the ſides of the dining- 
room-door between the — thus you can do 

| it 


ly 
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it gradually without maſhing the meat, which is 
often the fate of the ſtr.ct=door key, or the peſtle, 
W hen you ene perſon 
who hath called ſor it, do not bob him on the 
ſhoulder, or cry, Sir, or Madam, here's the glaſs; 
that would be unmannerly, as if you had a mind 
to force it down onc's throat; but ſtand at the 
perſon's left ſhoulder and wait his time; and if he 
ſtrikes it down with his elbow by forgetſulneſe, 
that was his fault and not your's. 

When your miſtreſs ſends you for a hackney 

coach in a wet day, come back in the coach to ſave 
your Cloaths and the trouble of walking; it is bet- 
ter the bottom of her-petticoats ſhould be daggled 
with your dirty ſhoes, than 8 ſpoiled, 
and yourſelf get a cold. 
It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of 
our employment have but two hands to carry 
plates, diſhes, bottles, and the like, out of the 
rom at meals; and the misfortune is ftill the 
greater, becauſe one of thoſe hands is required to 
open the door, while you are encumbered with your 
load: therefore I adviſe, that the door maybe al- 
ways left at jarr, fo as to open it with your foot, 
and then you may carry out plates and diſhes from 
your belly up to your chin, beſides a good quantity 
of things under your arms, which will ſave you 
many a weary ſtep ; but take care none of the bur- 
gen falls till you are out of the room, and, if pof- 
ſible, out of hearing. 

If you are ſent to the poſt-cflice with a letter in 
a cold rainy night, ſtep to the alehouſe and take a 


ks pot, 
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pot, until it is ſuppoſed you have done your er- 
rand ; but take the next fair opportunity to put 
theJetter in carefully, as becomes an honeſt ſer- 
If you are ordered to make coffee for the ladies 
after dinner, and the pot happens to boil over 
while you are running up for a ſpoon to ſtir it, or 
thinking of ſomething elſe, or ſtruggling with the 
chamber-maid for a kiſs, wipe the fides of the pot 
clean with a diſhclout, carry up your coffee bold- 
ly, and when your lady finds it too weak, and exa- 


mines you whether it has not run over, deny the 
fact abſolutely ; ſwear you put in more coffee than 


ordinary ; that you never ſtirred an inch from it ; 
that you ftrove to make it better than uſual, be- 
cauſe your miſtreſs had ladies with her ; that the 

ſervants in the kitchen will juſtify what you ſay : 
upon this, you will find- that the other ladies will 
proncunce your coffee to be very good, and your 
miſtreſs will confeſs that her mouth is out of taſte, 


_ andike will, for the future, ſuſpect herſelf, and be 


have you do from a principle of conſcience, for 
coffee is very unwholeſome ; and, out of affeftion 
to your lady, you ought to give it her as weak as 
poflible : and, upon this argument, when you have 
a mind to treat any of the maids with a diſh of freſh 
coffee, you may and ought to ſubſtract a third part 
of the powder, on account of your lady's health, 
and getting her maids good-will. 

When you ker but «few doors ff to art with 
a wenoh, 
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a wench, or tike a running pat of ale, or to ſee a 
brother footman going to be hanged, leave the 
ſtreet door open, that you may not be forced to 
knock, and your maſter diſcover you are gone out; 
for a — ING can do his ſcrvice 
no injury. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if 
ſhe uſ-th her coach, do not walk by the coach 
fide, ſo as to tire and dirt yourſelf, but get up 
into your proper place b-hind it, and ſo hold the 
flambeau ſloping forward over the coach roof; and 
when it wants ſnuffing, daſh it againſt the cor- 
If your maſter or miſtreſs hoppens to walk the 
ſtreets, keep on one fide, and as much on the level 
with them as you can, which people obſerving, 
will either think you do not belong to them, or 
that you are one of their companions ; but, if ei- 
ther of them happen to turn back and ſpeak to you, 
ſo that you are under the neceſſity to take off your 
hat, uſe but your thumb and one finger, 1 
ſcratch your head with the reſt. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep 
conſtantly wriggling the back of the chair, that 
the perſon behind whom you ſtand may know you 
are ready to attend him. 


Directions to the Coachman. 
Let your horſes be io well trained, that when 
you attend your lady at a viſit, they will wait un- 
til you ſlip into a GR ale- . to take a 
| pot with a friend. 
If your mader dines with a country friend, 


—＋ drink 
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drink as much as you can get ; becauſe it is al- 
lowed, that a good coachman never drives fo well 
as when he is drunk ; and then ſhew your {kill 
by driving to an inch by a precipice ; and ſay, you 
never drive ſo well as when drunk. 

Get a black guard boy to watch your coach at 
the church-door on Sundays, that you and your 
orother coachmen may be merry together at the 
ale-houſe, while your maſter and lady are at 


Direction to the Chamber-Maid. 

It ſometimes happens, that a looking-glafs is 
broken by the ſame means ; while you are looking 
another way, as you {weep the chamber, the long 
end of the bruſh ſtrikes againſt the glaſs, and breaks 
it toſhivers. This is the extremeſt of all misfor- 
tunes, and all remedy deſperate in appearance, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to be concealed. Such a 
fatal accident once happened in a great family, 


Where 1 had the honour to be a footman ; and I 


will relate the particulars, to ſhew the ingenuity 
of the poor chamber-maid on ſo ſudden and dread- 
fal an emergency, which perhaps may help to 
ſharpen your invention, if your evil ſtar ſhould 

ever give the like occahon. The poor girl had 
broken a large Japan glaſs of great value with a 
„ e ſhe had not Conſidered long, 
when, by a prodigious preſence of mind, ſhe lock- 
ed the door, ſtole into the yard, brought a ſtone of 
three pound weight into the chamber, laid it on 
phe hearth juſt under the looking-glaſs, then broke 
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a pane in the ſaſh-window that looked into the 
ſame yard, ſo ſhut the door, and went about her 
other affairss Two hours after, the lady goes 
into the chamber, ſees the glaſs broken, the ſtone 
lying under, and a whole pane in the window de» 
ſtroyed ; from all which circumftances ſhe con- 
cluded, juſt as the maid could have wiſhed, that 
ſome idle ſtraggler, in the neighbourhood, or per- 
haps one of the out- ſervants, had, through malice 
or accident, or careleſſneſs, flung in the ſtone and 
done the miſchief, Thus far all things went well, 
and the girl concluded herſclf out of danger. But 
it was her ill fortune that, a few hours after, in 
came the parſon of the pariſh, and the lady (natu- if 
rally) nbd hin che aceiiens, which you may bo. | 
after examining the ſituation of the yard, the chim- 
ney, and the window, ſoon convinced the lady, 
that the ſtone could never reach the looking-glaſs 
without taking three turns in its flight from the 
hand that threy it ; and the maid, being proved to 
have ſwept th-/room the ſame morning, was ſtrict- 
ly examined, but conſtantly denicd that ſhe was 
guilty, upon her ſalvation, offering to take her 
oath upon the bible be fore his rever: ace, that ſhe = 
was as innocent as the child unborn ; yet the poor | 
wench was turned off, which I take to have been | 
ard treatment. conſidering her ingenuity : hows | 
ever, this may be a direction to you in the like 0 
_ caſe to contrive a ory, that will better hang to- {9 


gether 


J 
1 
e 


. 
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gether. For inſtance, you might ſay, that while 
you were at work with the mop or bruſh, a flaſh 
of lightening came ſuddenly in at the window, 
which almoſt blinded you ; that you immediately 
Heard the ringing of broken glaſs on the hearth ; 
that as ſoon as you recovered your eyes, you ſaw 
the looking-glaſs all broken to pieces; or you 
may alledge, that, obſerving the glaſs a little co- 
vered with duſt, and going very gently to wipe * 
you ſuppoſe the moiſture of the air had diſſolved 
the glue. or cement, which made it fall to the 
ground : or as ſoon as the miſchief is done, you 
may cut the cords that ſaſtened the glaſs to the 
wainſcot, and fo let it fall flat on the ground ; 
run out in a fright, tell your lady, curſe the up- 
holſterer ; and declare how narrowly you eſca- 
ped, that it did not fall upon your head. I offer 
theſe exp=dients from a defire I have to defend the 
innocent ; for innocent you certainly muſt be, if 
you did not break the glaſs on purpoſe, which 1 
would by no means excuſe, except upon great pro- 

When you bar the window-ſhuts of yourlady's 
| bed-chamber at nights, leave open the ſaſhes, to 
let in the freſh air and ſweeten the _—_ 
morning. 

Making beds in hot weather is RES AFTER 
work, and you will be apt to ſweat ; therefore, 
when you find the drops running down from your 
ſorehead, wipe them off with a corner of the ſheet, 
that they may not be ſeen on the be. 
"I you — butter for tea, be 


ſure 


/ 
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ſure that all the holes in the loaf be left full f 


butter, to keep the bread moiſt againſt dinner ; 
and let the mark of your thumb be ſeen only upon 
one end of every ſlice to ſhew your cleanlineſs. 


th 
Directions ts the Waiting-Maid. 8 


If you are ſo happy as to wait on a young lady 
with a great fortune, you muſt be an ill manager 
if vou cannot get five or fix hundred pounds for 
the diſpoſing of her. Put her often in mind, that 
ſhe is rich enough to make any man happy; that 
there is no real happineſs but in love ; that ſhe 
hath liberty to chuſe wherever ſhe pleaſeth, and 
not by the direction of parents, who never give al- 
lowances for an innocent paſſion ; that there are 


a world of handſome, fine, ſweet young gentle- 


men in town, who would be glad to die at her 
feet; that the converſation of two lovers is a hea- 
ven upon earth; that love, like death, equals all 
conditions; that, if ſhe ſhould caſt her eyes upon 
a young fellow below her in birth and eſtate, his 


marrying her would make him a gentleman ; that 
you ſaw yeſterday on the Mall the pretticſt enſign; 


and that if you had forty thouſand pounds it 
ſhould be at his ſervice. Take care that every 
body ſhould know what lady you live with; how 
- great a favourite you are; and that ſhe always 
takes your advice. Go often to St. James's park; 
the fine fellows will ſoon diſcover you, and con- 
trive to flip a letter into your boſom : pull it out 
in a fury, and throw it on the ground, unleſs you 
fad at leaſt two guineas along with it; 


*» 
Þ 
« 


but in - 


e —— —— 
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that caſe, ſ:em not to find it, and to think he was 
only playing the weg with you: when you come 
Home, drop the letter careleſsly in your lady's 
amber; ſhe finds it, is angry; proteſt you knew 
nothing of it, only you remember that a gentle- 
man in the park ſtruggled to kiſs you, and you be- 
lieve it was he that put the letter into your fleeve 


or petticoat ; and indeed he was as pretty a man 


as ever the ſaw: that ſhe may burn the letter if 


ſſe pleaſeth. If your lady be wiſe, ſhe will burn 


ſome other paper before you, and read the letter 
when you are gone down. You muſt follow this 
practice as often as you ſafely can; but let him 


who pays you beſt with every letter, be the hand- 


ſomeſt man. If a footman preſumes to bring a 
letter to be delivered to you for your lady, although 
it come from your beſt cuſtomer, throw it at his 
head ; call him impudent rogue and villain, and 
ſhut the door in his face: run up to your lady, 
and, as a proof of your fidelity, tell her what you 


| Directions to the Childrens Maid. 

If your miſtceſs comcti to the nurſery, and offers 
to whip a child, ſnatch it out of her hands in 2 
rage, and tell her ſhe is the cruelleſt mother you 


„ ever {aw : ſhe will chide, but love you the better. 


 _ Direftions to the Tutoreſs or Governeſs, 
Make the miſſes read French and Engliſh novels, 
and French romances, and all the comedies writ 
in king Charles II. and king William's reigns, to 
3 ps N 1 
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MOTTO.” 
Swift, i in one of his morning walks in bub. 
| obſerbinig*a new ſign on a publican's counter wi 
George the Firſt's head on it, ſtepped into the 
and aſked the man his reeſon for chuſing ſuc FY 
fign, who replicd it was to oblige ſome of his cuſ- 
tomers, who were very good friends to him when 
he kept the ſign of the Blue - Bell. What then 
(replied the Dean) © you have ſet aſide your old 
fign ? © Not fo, (anſwered the publican) © for 
„you ſee, Sir, (ſhewing him the other ſide of the 
ſign) I endeavour to pleaſe all parties. Here is 
(the Blue-Bell: and I wiſh, Sir, you would o- 
e blige me with a motto.” The wit, who was no 
Friend to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, called for a 
| piece of chalk, and wrote under the King's Head, 
- + Md 
And under the Bell 
ag? dingy 
Io 1 E Ne A A M.. a 
— A few days before th dead of Dr: Swift, he 


"= Fhacis pack. (Obfervieg ſome wackmed 66 tf 
tance, he enquired what they were about, and was 
informed they were building a magazine. A 
magazine ! (replied the wit, in his laſt interval of 
reaſon) do, my dear friend, oblige me with your 
pencil and tablet; on which he inſtantly wrote 
the following Epigram, which is the laſt flaſh of 
his genius on record, 
© folid proof of Iriſh ſenſe 
a Here Iriſh wit is ſeea 5 


— 
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